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THE GIFTED 



DIFFERENTIAL EDUCATION FOR. THE -GIFTED : THEORETICAL FRlNClPtES 

by 

Virgil S. Ward 



The history of efforts, *in American education to- conceptualize from a, 
m /Hip 4 knowledge about persons and how they differ fr<s each other in 
potential has been narked by extreme contrasts. There have been both remarkably 
fertile periods of concern and action, and periods of active denial^ and resent- 
ment. Denial has st tines given way to acceptance on the - expedient grounds of 
national interest rather than oh grounds of the democratic commitment to 
persons* 

~~~ this history, no sense of mission has emerged and become 

established io es^psuiiit ;lof ty insights and passions of Lets Hollingworth 

of the early*" 1920 Vs* in Entity of research and publication have 

added little to the science dwelop^;^3^ids Ternan, again in the 19?0 s. 
Despite the substantial support of private foundations and a growing federal 
interest in national projects and local school programs with the abler student 
in focus , we concentrate on acceleration in various -guises, and grouping sod 
enrichment— concepts and practices which once again take us back to theproduc- 
tive early history of this specific effort, and remind us all over again of 
pioneer programs in Cleveland and Pittsburgh and New York City* Further, those 
concerned with -gif tedhess have sat essentially passive^ andundiaturbed in the 
gr oundswell 6 fT great ideational forces like existential philosophy, phenomenon 
logical psychology and 'the developmental theories of Piaget and Bruner* 

The present era falls heir to this scattered** and inconclusive lieritage, 
mid hears : the earmarks of continuation of lost opportunity ; The gifted child 
today excites concehi in thousands : of individual parents mod teachers, but few 
effective coalitions of these interests has emerged* Separate and rival pro- 
fessional organizations have developed, /but only sporadic gestures have been 
made toward unification among national and state groups for the common mission 
of taking an effective role in shaping the policies and practices of the 
Aaeric/jh school* Differential education for bright and talented youth today 
is existent virtually in name only,, if programs ^ practices embody any con- 
ceptual rigor at all. It id undersold in conception by major projects, 
absorbed by exciting advances in general education* overshadowed by popular con^ 
earns with creativity and cultural disadvantage, and dwarfed in material 
subport by other types of exceptionality among persons* As Dickens wrote in 
A Tale of Two Cities, M **.it is the worst of times; it is the age of foolish- 
wiB*; it is the epoch of incredulity; it is the season of Darkness***. 



The Function of Science and tb 4 Kdiv in Educational Practice 

With this kind of hair shirt on his back, the prophet of gloom tradi- 
tionally has his ready prescription for a new ahd* better day. Airt in a s#ase,. 
hopefully a sense appr opriately disciplined by reason and fsality, the present 
series of paper* do represent shat the reapectiseauthors fe«4 ^ ^ 
and prosdsin, avana* towrd. l^rwra^at of the dark coora* and unfulfilled 
history just cited. And in that th* effort to form out of research. 
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observation and reflective thought sone integrated, rational or theoretical 
scheme that involves a certain specificity of conception, coherence in purpose, 
and exactness > in practice comprises a rue if not unique endeavor in this 
field, it seems reasonable that some good at least may ensue. This, then 
(as J)r; J. S. Renzulli indicates 1* the objective, of the effort in which we on 
this program are engaged:, to bring together, in an Integrated patternwbat 
science and examined experience offer to the educational practitioner, and to 
show how 1 a program of differential education can be related to this embodiment- 
of science In. theory. 

But n theofy ,r has for too long been a? misunderstood concept, a- threat to 
the. practitioner to whom it has greatest relevance and promise* Empirical 
science is generally conceded; to be the ultimate taskmaster in shaping the 
character of action that leads toward man's ideals and aspirations. Both the 
quantity and increasing sophistication of educational research are distinguish- 
ing characteristics of this period of American education. But research; is 
necessarily confined to specific bits and pieces of a whole problem. As such it 
is Inert and sterile until, it is^plcked up and fitted into a purposeful s ch eme 
directed toward a recognizable problem or objective in. human affairs. It is 
this picking up and putting together of tested observations and research find- 
ings which is the function of the educational theorist. It is those theories 
which comprise a consistent and harmonious patterh: among isolated bits of 
Insight and information which provide a basis for further ^irical research. 

It can be seen, thus , that scientific research in theory; and it properly 

theory as well, in that well designed inquiries contribute toward 
filling to the pattern, which, while whole enough at some point in. tlneto 
support inquiry, remains always to need of further refinement andmodification* 

Theory to necessary to .practice when practice to effectively geared to 
the achievement of specific purposes, theory to its relevance i6 practice to V 
something, and it does something. It to by nature an identification of 
salient elements and processes within a given realm of toteresti and it to an 
organization of these elements into a functional patterhWhlch embodles, mani- 
fests, or explains the task or phenomenon as a~ Whole. The function, of theory 
to to make possible a- number of quite signlf lcantand desirable effects tothe 
ar ®“, of action. The ideational blueprtot,like that oh .the archi- 

tect's drawing-board, disciplines what to done to actual practice; it specif leg 
the hature and purpose of various parts by revealing their^place within the 
organized whole, and this identification encourages exactitude insctlonand 
serves further to encourage balance and comprehensiveness of ftmctipn; since 
neglected of over attended parts of the whole are conspicuous when the* whole to 
to clear perspective* And finally for the present, ihto clear and manifest 
relationship between, part and whole provides a basis for systematic .prediction, 
of the effects of any segment of the phenomenon to focus, for pinpointing 
difficulties and for evaluating given; elements or processes essential to the 
task, to its ideal dimensions* 



The Proposed Theory of Differential Education. for the Gifted: Towarf " 
Systematic Pr^ram Development tod Evaluation . “ - 

This program* Itself , with all its concern, about theory and system, to 
practical to nature; it is necessary to proceed to the Specific practical 
involvements to the development of "educational experience appropriately 
directed to the behavioral potentialities of the able learner and talented 
performer* So these are. the questions at this point: "What to this particular 
theory?" "What does ’this particular theory do?" These questions will be 
answered in close conformity to the indications above concerning the -respective 
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relationships and mutual contributions of theory to science, of science to 
theory, and of theory to practice in huiman affairs in general. 



First, the proposed- theory of differential education for the gifted iden- 
tifies salient features of the problem, these being primarily: (a), the 
characteristics or potentialities for experience and performance which reliably 
distinguish the positive deviant, and' (b) the salient features of the particu- 
larized developmental experience (curricular design, supported, by appropriate 
program organization and operation) which these distinguishing potentialities 
make' possible and which evoke and shape them progressively toward optimal 
strength ahd approved uses. In the text of the monograph, each of these main 
dimensions in a two dimensional matrix are explained in the light of tested 
observations and research, and the relationships between adjacent or inter- 
secting elements and processes are taken into account by way of depicting on 
the whole the process, of human development through experience, with emphasis 
on superiority of potential* 



k summary •’Table of the. Theoretical Rationale” will suffice ag. a refer- 
ence. The ensuing papers wiU, whatever else their respective authors have 
chosen to do, refer in the respective contexts of curriculum and research and 
program evaluation to specific junctures in this matrix to illustrate the 
applications of the theory in segment after segment of a- program of differential 
education. In view of those particular indications that are to follow, the 
present reference to the chart will be in the nature of an overview, a peri- 
pheral tour that prepares for but .will not; preempt what follows. 



The title of Column 1 of the table is "Experiential and Behavioral 
Potentiality." In this portion. of the system, a structure is provided within 
which all principal forms of giftedness can be accommodated and this, in a manner 
leading into further involvements by way of. educat ive process. In the, three 
cells in this -column (b and'-c being -the same) three generic potentialities ;of 
the person are taken into account: (a) his possible, but not certain superiori- 
ty in some degree in dynamic. or tempera mental traits: (b) and (c) his genera l . 

intellectual superiority; and (d) his 'particular cognitive peaks or talents 
or behavioral. These elements in the theory in each instance, 

it is purported, respect and involve research evidence; 'thieving perhaps most 
readily perceived in the generalization that specific talent is ordinarily 
buttressed by above average general intelligence. No attempt is made to 
specify id the theory how many or what kinds of specific aptitudes -that -ate 
presently identifiable and^amenable to school experience, but there is a locus 
for each and every talent so identified. The bottom cell in this column, as 
in the others across the table,, is summary in nature, embodying in compacted 
phraseology all that is. allowed for In the cells above. 

Column 2 is virtually self explanatory, what we term ^developmental 
objectives" being principally an Indigenous trahsposition of what is indicated 
in the cell as potential into a phrasing suggesting what purpose in. each 

instance resides in the educative processes geared to the particular t r *i c 
pattern and i»««Hng to ’the product identified in column 5 . Cells 2 b 
and 2 c , both dependent upon general intellectual superiority, do require— 
brief explanation, and may Indeed be somewhat controversial. In the first of 
these, "conceptual development," the stage is set for the acquisition of 
information of any and all sorts;, and in the second, intellectual development, 
the meaning involves experience which by its nature tends to affecp 

cognitive structure, or biological tissue, insofar as such basic effects are 
in fact possible* 

3 nv J 4 depict* ss Louise Ann Schifferli’s paper indicates in 
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some detail, the nature of those developmental experiences intended to advance 
each particular potentiality and related objective. Column 5 depicts, in 
language so compact that without the text the meaning may be difficult to 
follow, the person developed as product out of the various lines of experience 
arranged throughout childhood and youth* and bearing specifically upon those 
experiential, potentialities which he as an individual manifests. 

The bottom row, as indicated a moment ago, summarizes in each respective 
column the aspect of education' involved, end the last cell of all* bottom of 
column 5 , is the residual point upon which all ti&e educative forces converge. 
Again in overly compacted-phrases, one can sense an idealized embodiment of 
conventional educational ;gdals, transformed toward the distinguishing superior 
potentialities.-of thegiftedperson. 

With this explanation in hand of what the proposed theory is comprised 
of, what the theory does must be depicted more briefly. It will help at this 
point to think in terms of phases or problems in, a school program, rather than 
of curricular experience. By and. large, it is purported that :this theoretical 
rationale allows us to locate every significant phase of an actual program of 
differential education in a local school or school system, to identify by this 
location the nature of the operation or provision and its .proper function, and 
through identification to shape tkeprogra^ relating thebry to practice, in all 
the dimensions suggested earlier, the existence of the explicit general - 
system tends to direct the stuping of these respective: elements into exact 
accord: which the place in theory- indicates, and to set the stage for systematic 
prediction and evaluation of the efficacy- of any part of process within the 
program. 

Experienced observers of functioning programs know- that these usually* 
include, or should include, a statement of philosophy and objectives, a plan 
for student identif feat ion and .placement , a considerable* amount of attention 
to selection and training of the teacher, and some built in device for evalua- 
tion. Both the chapters in this section of papers,, acid the "key features 
in the evaluation system to which Benzulli's original research was addressed 
include treatment s of all aspects of program. And in the discussions* perva- 
sive and systematic reference to the theory will in fact fulfill the promise 
of thbse virtues Indicated earlier here to reside in a practical enterprise 
guided it every step by' theoretical rationale. 



Concluding Perspective: Tima for -Transformation. 

To round out this introductory overview, let us be reminded briefly of 
the opening note of pessimism, of a problem area of potentially great signifi- 
cance stretching: across a history of a half century in which ^behavioral sciences 
have marched toward maturity and a half dozen , ideologies and novements and 
social climates have emerged and passed, a problem poorly conceived in terms of 
contemporary thought and badly managed In terms- of contemporary practice; in 
short a problem area without' lodging or subsistence in the world of professional 
education. 

There amy well be a r dozen avenues of renewed or innovative endeavors 
required to rectify this discomfiting- course- of history; but the present effort 
is submitted for what it may be worth in attempting to turn the- course of - 
events. If Dicken’s eloquent language --may te invoked once again, then perhaps 
we may suggest that it is a "time for transformation'' in this concern^ trans- 
formationfrom isolated, particular, and ad hoc conceptions to systematic , 
rational, cohceptionallzation ai a basis for ordering and operating dsvelopmtntal 
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experience relevant to the task of evoking .tod directing human abilities* 



PROGRAM EVALUATION IN THE PERSPECTIVE OF THEORY 

fcy 

Joseph S. Renzulli 

The intention- of the symposium on "Sy8tem&tic Program Construction" was 
first to present s theory of differential education for the gifted and second, 
to show how -selected phases of program development and evaluation- are related, 
to certain aspects of the. theory* * 

-The paper by. Dr* Ward reflects his longsta n d in g interest to "fill the 
theoretical vacuum that ^exists in the area education of the gifted* His paper 
deals With .the main dimensions of ths.. educative process as it related to 
persons with. extraordinarypotential for learning and creativity. Dr. Ward has 
attempted to show the practical- usefulness of theory in systematic, program 
construction, and the - consequences that usually result when program* lack the 
guidance that a theoretical rationale can provide. 

In the paper by Miss Schifferli, selective, iliustrative applicationsof 
how the theory leads to curriculum development for the gifted are .presented* 

An attempt has been made to stow how theory forces curricular comprehensiveness 
ato calls attention to such factors as- balance, focus, and distribution of the; 
differentiated experience. 

This paper discusses how a ^particular approach to evaluating specif 
programs, is related to the theory of differential education. f or the gifted: 

(DEG)* 

Certain- parts of the material presented in these papers are dram from 
two pieces of work currently in .progress* A monograph entitled, ,f Diff er en t ial 
Education for the Gifted: Program I^velopment.ahd Evaluation," presents both 

the theory ;and practical guidelines for Implementing various aspects of 
differential practice. The becohd piece of work is a revised' edition of an 
instrument designed to evaluate _ programs for the gifted* The, instrument is. 
entitled "Dlagnostlc and .Evaluative;* Scales for Differential Education for ^ the 
Gifted" (DESDEG); and a br ief description of its gtotoal^ be 

reported in this paper.* 

Introduction 

A test of the functional usefulness of any educational theory lies in 
the applicability of theory to the devel op m en t of practical programs. Ward 
has proposed that the usefulness of hie theoretical model is especially manifest 
in three significant phases of total programing for the gifted* Applications 
-of these pbases are discussed Miss- Schifferli. This paper will attempt to 
stow the" relationship between the overall theory and that segment »of total 
programing which deals with program evaluation* More specifically, an effort 
will be msde to point out rnmnn points of, focus and demonstrations of rslevanca 
between the theory of MG as descrihed by Dr* tord and the evaluative instru- 
ment, DESDEG* A description of these scales end. the technique used in their 
development wee presented at Immt. year’s CECmeeting in St* Louie end may be 
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f found in the 1967 edition of Selected Convention Papers . Also reported in the* 
same place are descriptions and data from the initial field testing of. DZSDT1G 
which was carried out in the states of New York, California, Nor thCaro line , and 
Illinois. (The generally positive results of this first attempt at applying 
the scales to actual programs has provided: much of the impetus for continued, 
development of the DESDEG, such, development hopefully- leading toward a revised 
edition that will be made available for generaluse sometime in the future.) 

Sumnary of ; the.. Nature and Developsacat of DESDEG 

Although it would bevneither practical nor desirable to repeat, major 
portions of the work to which reference has been made, the first taskof 
shoving the relationship between program evaluation and the. overall theory of 
differential education for the gifted (DEG) requires some familiarity with. a * 
major concept underlying our evaluative^ scheme that was ^described in detail in 
the earlier work. This concept, referred to as the concept of >! key r features 1 '" 
holds, that certain, program features and characteristics are manifestly more 
consequential than others and that the evaluative ^process is facilitated when 
it focuses on a minimal nioiber of highly significant program characteristics, 
which have been designed ,as key features. The key features around which our 
evaluative instrument is structured were determined through, a systematic study 
that involved soliciting the opinions of a panel of expert j udges consisting 
of persons who have made outstanding, contributions to the field of. the gifted. 

Table 1 

Diagnostic and 'Evaluative Scales for Differential. 

Education for the Gifted (DESDEG) 

(VSW,JSR:1967) 



Key Feature A: Philosophy and Objectives 

Program Requirement 1: Existence and Adequacy .of a Document 

Program Requirement 2 : Application .of the. Document 

*2L Feature B: Student ldehtificatioh^^ i Placewmt 

Program Requirement 3: Validity of Conception -and Adeq’iacy of 

Procedures 

Program Requirement A: Appropriateness of Relationship fttvttn Capacity 

and Curriculum 



Key Feature Ci The Curriculum 

Program Requirement 5:' Relevance of. Conception 
Program s Requirement 6 : Comprehensiveness 

Program Requirement 7: Articulation . 

Program lUquixement 8: Adequacy of Instructional Facilities 

Key Feature D : The Teacher ^ ' 

Program Requirement 9: Selection 

Program 'Requirement 10: Tracing 
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Key Feature. Et. Program Organization andUOperation 



Program Requirement 11: 
Program Requirement 12: 
Ptogram Requirement 13:' 
Program Requirement 1A: 
Program.Requir ement 15: 



General Staf f Orientation 

Adminis trative Responsibility and' Leadership 

Functional Adequacy of the Organization • | 

Financial Allocation 

Provision^ for Evaluation 



These features listed in order of importance as detera lined by the panel 
of judges are as follows: (a) purposeful select iohand systematic trainingof 

teachers, (b); a recognizably differentiated curriculum, (c) systematic pro- 
cedures for the ident if icat ionarid placement of students, (d) a< statement.. of 
philosophy reflecting a^cbmmitment 'to differential, education and statements 
of particularized. objectives, (e) a clearlyVrecognizable patternof organization 
and operation* This, last key feature combines such elements as administrative 
and supervisory responsibility, financial allocation, general staff orientation, 
and program evaluation* 

Fifteen "program requirements 11 related to various aspects of the five, 
key features have been structured into,' rating settles * The program requirement s 
may be. thought of as generic expositions of certain theoretical principles 
or axioms of dflferential education that Are found in the ^iteratura and which 
depict .Ideally conceived educational practices fot gifted, and talented students*. 
Each .program requirement serves ^as a .focal Idea' around which a set of ‘five 
"scale standards" has been developed* The scale standards represent practices 
or provisionsthatare' derivatives of the respective program requirements and 
they have been arranged according to positioned, degress of quality along a 
five interval hierarchy* The highest scale standard represents |he.best prac- 
tice of mature and excellent programs within the area c^f each ,prdgr«a require- 
ment; and verbal tags,. Ideal, Superior, Commendable^ Neutral \ and Negative 
have been affixed to each* scale standard . i for descriptive and communicative 
purposes* ' ' 

* The scales are intended for use by evaluators vho possess certain com-^ - 
petencies and tin are not a part of tl^program being evaluated* That is to 
My, they are not primarily intended for self assessment although .they imy be 
used in this regard <and as guidelines in program development . The scalqs. ar e 
considered to be diagnostic in that they call attent ion to specific areas 
where improvement seems warranted* ^ 

Relationship Between Xer tainvAspects .of the ^Theory of DEG^and DESD EG 

With this much orientation to the inature and development of the evalua- 
tive instrument* let us now turn our attention to some specific .relationships, 
that, exist between certain aspects of the .theory' of DEGand Certain, of the 
scales that are included in DESDEG. "At th^ point it. 'shdjrid 
differences in the origin and development of the theory on one hand’, and the 
instrument oh the other hand* make for a different kind ;of .problem than that 
of a straightforward .application' of the .theory to curr iculum development And 
the' research program* The problem here is one, of detecting' relationships 
between theory and evaluat ive prac t ice after the fact of independent develop- ; 
ment of the' two schemes ;^and thus, in the" discussion that follows, it: will be 
apparent that a per feet fit between the two schemes does not exist* For, this 
reason, only the moat obvious relati<mships^be tween specific scales and f 

general aspects of the theory (as indidated by the column headihgs) will be 
discussed* ^ 
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Before going on to these relationships, one overall connection that 
justifies the application of ; the theory -to the DESDEG evaluative, scheme should 
be pointed out* Ward's theory of DEG is structured around certain general ele- 
ments of the educative processes they relate to individuals with extraordinary 
potential for learning and creativity ;andthese general elements (potential, 
purpose,.. process) are harmonious with the necessary and sufficient key :features 
that were identified by the panel of expert judges, and around which the evalua- 
tive instrument has been instructed* This fact comprises one form- of test for 
boththe validity of the theory and the validity of 1 building an. evaluative 
instrument around selected features of programs, for the gifted* 

Relationships Between Theory, and Instrument 

The first relationship between the theory; and- the: instrument (Table 1 
of Dr* Ward's paper) deals with the experiential and behavioral potential of 
gifted individuals* The theory is unquestionably clear, in' its focus upon 
extreme human potentialities, and it is ^equally clear that the kinds 'of 
curricular experiences calledfor to nurture such potential are of the type 
that only can be managed "by individuals with identifiably superior capacities 
i‘or performance^ Enrolling youngsters without such .potential in a special pro- 
gram can only- result in a watered down curriculum or a highly frustrating 
experience for. the improperly- placed students* 

Two-sets of scales, in the evaluat ive instrument are concerned -with 
jproper identification and placement « These scales attempt to evaluate a 
given, school' sy stem' s conception of giftedness and the relationship between 
this conception and the iristrupmnts and techniques useef to selec t student s for 
the special program* For example, if a/school claims to be: doing something 
special for youngsters with out standing cr ea t ive potential, thin that school 
should be able to dembnstrate valid, and reliable means for identifying such 
.potential*- Ih 6 their words, it seems highlyimlikely that recognizably differ- 
ential experiences desigded to foster creativity will- fall oh vejcy fertile 
soil if we don' t know who- our most potentially cfeativeyouhgsters are. 

the scales that are derivatives of Che key feature -dealing with iden- 
tification and placement also consider the frequency with. which screening and 
placement procedures are carried' our, 'the number of c r iter ia used- in identifi- 
cation, the flexibility for transfer into and: out of the program, and the 
iappropr£atene8'8 of the relationship; between specific aptitudes and the curricu- 
lum* Thus it can be seenthat both the theory and the evaluative instrument 
converge on this key' feature isolated' by- the panel of j udges, and thdt segment 
of the theory dealing with potentiai^calls-attentipn to student Identification 
and placement \^en projg^am eyalua in progress* ■ ' v 

Let tis now turn our attention to the secohd column of the DEC table in 
Dr* Ward 'a papef which depicts the main developmental objectives -of the 5 theory 
•of DEG l with respect to each of" the: potentialities listed in column 1* The 
evaluative -instrument attempts to take account of this* aspect Of thetheory 
throu^h two setsof scales under the key Feature, Philosophy and. Objectives* 

The ratihgsthat local school; programs earn in this area depend upon how well 
existing documents or statement s of objectives specify purposes of differential 
education as related to the conceptions pf giftedness which the local school 
recognizes* In an ideal situation based on relatively complete adherence to 
the theory; all areaso ^potentiality would be acknowledged , and such' acknow- 
ledgement of the respective^ potentialities should be reflected through counter- 
parts in the develops column*. Thus,, as the theory forces con- 

sideration -of all significant potent ialities, the scales attempt to taled 
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account of the comprehensiveness of a program so far as the scope of objectives 
is concerned. 

In. addition* to evaluat ing the comprehensiveness of statements in the 
nature of philosophy and objectives, the scales are designed to. call the 
evaluator's attention to the distinction between the broad and specific object- 
ives of the special program, and . to distinctions that may exist between 'the 
goals* of general education and those ob j ect ives that have particular relevance 
to furthering the development of youngsters with identifiable superior potential. 

A very important interrelationship between the theory and the evaluative 
instrument is found in the area of curricular design (columns 3 ah<T 4). ' The; 
panel of judges that assisted in isolating the key features considered' the 
curriculum to be the second most necessary aspect, of differential education, 
surpassed in importance only by considerations 'relating to, the selection and. 
training of teachers for the gifted. The theory with which we are ^concerned, 
is educationally relevant because it mainly deals/with what canbe accomplished,, 
through systematic curricular experiences^ to convert potential tp.-; product. 

Thus, it would not be. inappropriate to refer to Ward's theory of DEG as a 
curricular theory. 

Four of the evaluative scales' are designed to assess the quality of 
experience which comprises both the content and process of the differentiated 
curriculum. The first set of scales .in this area deals with the relevance of 
conception of the curriculum. Anumber of .guidelines are provided .to assist > 
the evaluator in ^determining /whether or hot 'the curricular ^ experiences ^are 
designed in essence to evoke and develop recognizably .superior, behavioral 
potentialities. An additional concern of . this scale is whether- of not the 
activities offered to gifted youngsters are conceived as a fully integrated 
part of the. total school program, including academic credit , as /opposed to a 
program of extra activities, that must be carried out on the student’s own time. : 

The second and third scales under curriculum are concerned, with compr e - 
hensiveness and ar t iculat ion • According, to the theory, curricular modification . 
should be provided' for all gifted youngsters at every grade level and in all 
areas where giftedness, is eduaationally significant. 

With- a certain amount of guidance provided* .by- the scale dealing with' 
comprehensiveness , it becomes the task of theevaluator to check the degree 
of presence or absence of developmental experience in the respective cells; 
of columns 3 .and 4. By surveying course outl ines * syllabi, and other, /descrip- 
tive materials, by visiting a- representative supple of ciassPs^ahd' by talking: / - 
with atddents wad teachers the evaluator may determine if, for example, the 
experiences for bright youngsters characteristically involve complex mental 
processes (3 c); or if the curriculim includes purposefully planned experiences 
in personal, values, character, and emotional j integrity (3. a, 4 a). The scale 
dealing: with articulation seeks, to determine whether or not function and struc- 
tural relationships^ exist among the subjects and experiences of the , specially 
constructed curriculum. This scale might focus on cell 3 b, and the. evaluator 
may study the total curricular design of a given program to determine if the 
bright youngster is systematically introduced, to "all knowledge" at some point 
in his school career. 

Scale 4; in the area of curriculum deals with the adequacy of instruc- 
tional-facilities and materials. The relationship between this- scale end the 
theory is quite simple. The development of certain extraordinary abilities 
sometimes demands facilities . and equipment hot ordinarily, found dn the regular 
school. Thus, tomorrow's computer scientist has to have access to machines 
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that .inmost cases are reserved for Ph.D's or graduate students , fund the 
Clarence Darrow 's and :F. Leer Bailey's of the next generation nay heed .a lav 
book or two that doesn't come in the regular Scott-Foresman order . 

Inconclusion,certaindiscrepancies that exist between the theory and 
the instrument need ~ to be noted* First, the evaluative scheme does hot taker 
account of the products or outcomes of the' differentiated educative' process* 

By design, our instrument is intended to evaluate programs, rather than.product s . 
Arather lengthy discussion of the.rationale underlying Our choice of "presage 
rather than product variables ;1A included in the manual of the instrument** 
Briefly, it is our belief that at the present time behavioral science singly has 
hot produced a, comprehensive set of valid and reliable means for measuring the 
'kind s of products toward which the theory of DEG is directed, (''the optimally 
developed, continually becoming person* *•”)• 

Other discrepancies exist between, the theory and those .DESDEG* scales 
relating to the selection, and training of teachers, and to ' the organization and 
operationr of the: program* These may be genuine discrepancies , i*e. , the theory 
simply does not take < account of these features of a program, or it is illicit 
that these rather instrumental aspects of differential programs are assumeed 
to be present when extraordinary efforts: are devoted ? to the development of 
special content and instruction* In other words,- if a local, school system 
follows ; the- theory in. developing its special program, it is quite likely that 
attention will be. 'given to such features as teacher selection and training, 
administrative leadership,, and. general staff orientation* 

As was indicated,, we, are now-working concurrently on two separate but 
interrelated. pieces of work* One is the monograph dealing with the theory of 
differential education for the gif ted andVthe? manif es tat ions of theory in 
program development and evaluation* The second piece of work is a revision 
of the DESDEG scale® and . manual* : Part of our intention in these continued 
■ efforts is to eliminate, or at least minimize,, the discrepancies that presently 
exist between- the theory and the evaluative instrument* 



SYSTEMAT 1 C APPLICATION S OF THEORY IN CURRICULAR DEVELOPMENT 

by 

Louise Ann Schifferli 



Introduction 



The curriculum result ing^from a systematic application of' the theory of 
differential education for gifted children is derived from columns 3and 4 on 
the "Table of the Theoretical Rationale (in Virgil S. Ward's paper. Differential 
Education for the. Gifted: Theoretical Principles).” Column 3 is concerned with 

the substance of the curriculum: knowledge of and about artaand sciences, 

values, and behavioral skills* Process (that is, learning, and instruction), 
comprises column 4. Curricular content is dictated by the experiential or 
behavioral potentiality possessed by the gifted individual' and the developmental 
objectives **which^f611qw; ( therefrdm., / 

Noncoynitive Areasof the -Personality 



Looking at the first column of the table , it can be seen under 



that 



a 



the first characteristic of gifted children in terms of experiential and 
behavioral potentiality concerns, the noncoghitive areas of personality. The 
emotional and motivational attributes of the deviant child may or may' not be 
significantly different from those of the average person. However, to whatever 
extent extremes in ^temperament or sensitivity' occur, the curricula should make 
provision for this deviance. 

The content of the curricula corresponding to this noncognitive area 
would be valuable information. Problems of conformity * purpose in life, or 
situational ethics seem to have special Interest for the gifted student, since 
his heightened, sensitivity in combination with superior intellectual percept 
tion. leads to an ability toiibake much finer discrimination in terms of ethical 
values. Thus j for example^ the gifted chiJLd can moreclearlyunderstand the, 
idea of Bonhoef fer and others that ''telling the, "truth! 1 means something different 
accordingto the particular situation in which the person.is functioning and 
the people with whom he is commun icating . 

In terms of process^ the curriculum would be composed of cognitive and 
situational experience- and guidance, involving motive and emotions For those, 
endowed with superior potentiality, e^ecially those, at the very highest levels 
of the intelligence continuum, relationships with other people can be yery 
difficult. Such individuals do not realize that most people, are^ very different 
from themselves. They have little tolerance for those who do not coaprehend or 
in fact are not even interested in thoughts* and, ideas' which appear, both very 
evident and very significant to the gifted individual. Although - social justice, 
or the ideas of the individual’s right to personal achievement and well being, 
as opposed te his obligation to the welfare of his fellow man, may. be of grave 
concern to the gifted, many ;pe9ple of lesser intelligence. are not interested 
iir this type of problem, .nor do, they even, conceive it as a problem; One. of the 
goals of the curriculum, which could be- accomplished in. a s emin ar discussion, 
would be to have the gif ted, students recognize the unusual nature of their 
interests and understand some' of the' reasons for the ^feelings and: viewpoint sof 
others. 



Superior Intellective Potentiality — Conceptual Development 

The second characteristic in column 1 is superior intellective poten— 
tiality, moderate to extreme. With the developmental objective of conceptual 
development, the curriculum, for the gifted would encompass all knowledge from 
an epistemological point of view, rather than the traditional substantive 
material usually taught to children throughout our formal education system. 
Epistemology, or "knowledge about ’knowledge’* refers to the nature of a particu- 
lar field. and the methodology employed in its study. By the nature. of a 
discipline is meant, its history, representative ideas, illustrative problems, 
limits of each field, and relations between fields; For example, in regard to 
the natural sciences, all thep areas within the* field would be identified, 

.rather than teaching as separate- entities/ ’,'Rdcks and Minerals," "The Hum a n 
Body," or "The Solar System." Earth sciences, physical sciences, and biological 
sciences would be differentiated, and the particular studies that comprise them 
would be identified. Furthermore, students would consider such .questions as, 
"What is &he vocabulary of science?" "What is the nature of science?" "What is 
the scientific method?" and "Who are the important men of science today?" 

In the study of language, rather than just adding a foreign language 
to the curriculum of the gifted, the more generic studies of linguistics or 
philology, which are fundamental to all languages, would be considered. For 
example , the student smight study such areas of linguistics as etymology, which 
involves tracing words- to their earliest ascertainable base in the language 
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and establishingthe group to which the words belongs or semantics , t which, 
includes, the study of the . evolution: of the meanings of words add reasons for 
their survival, decay, disappearance, and occasional revival, as well as the 
causes of\the creation of nevwords* Other -branches of liriguistics'thait the 
studentsmight investigate are syntax, phonetics, and phonology, as vell as/ 
morphology, l*e*; parts of speech and the forms and format ions of yords— 
subjects which, .of course, are now usually taught to most children in a 
dissociated fashion* ' 

The gifted child, after learning about the general realms of all knowledge 
and a little about the methods of study used in each j, would t hen be prepared to 
embark upon more particularized learning at' any time during his life- span* 
Independent study would be possible in accordance with personal interest or 
need* .Formal instruction or socials "interaction could be sought if considered 
necessary or desirable for the- particular subject area* 

~ . r - 

Superior Intellective Potentiality— Intellectual -Development 

Again referring to the charts, lc designates the samechar act eristic of 
superior intellective pptentiality, moderate to extreme, but in this case the 
developmental objective is, -int ellec t ual development* The curriculum should con- 
sist of any knowledge or activity involving, those complex mental processes which 
are ^subject to structural modification 'through experience, processes suggested 
by concepts such as strategies for learning, duetero learning, and cortical 
commitment*. Thus the study of any subject material should inyblve the higher 
mental processes rather than being composedofsimple factual statements • For 
example , in any type of research work, the student should . attempt to distinguish 
fact 8 from theory or unproven ideas* Variations in the ihformation located 
-should be noted and reasons for these sources • Books could be. read and inter- 
preted along: with an evaluation of authoritative sources* Books could be read 
and interpreted on different levels of meaning; they could be evaluated according, 
to criteria e8tablished; .by the students as b^ing signif icant * Current political 
situations could, be. used for study in predicting^ the effects of various ’actions 
or development son existing situations* Curricular process would involve such 
methpds* as:, seminars, debates, etc>, and the writing of theoretical essays* 

Auy type of procedure which encourages the utilization of the more complex 
mental processes would be appropriate* 

Superior Localized Behavioral Potentiality 

Finally, In the chart under Id in the first column, extrmm superiority 
in localized experiential and behavioral potentiality ;is indicated as being 
characteristic of gifted children* Severed identifiable aptltudes could be 
isolated: mathematics, ; music, - drama, dance, painting, foreign languages, and 
others* Taking for example the. aptitude for music, curricular content would be 
comprised of subject matter specifically* geared to the talent* 

Bather than merely providing piano lessons as is ; often done with children 
possessing musical talent or- even with the average child, a systematic approach 
would be taken to the study- of thevhole field of music* Technical knowledge 
would be -considered 1 In its full subtlety and complexity* Music history, the 
great composers and their works, theory, harmony, and music composition should 
be studied* Students should have the opportunity to play many instruments, 
though they may choose to devote most of their tlme to only one or two* 

Music students should also try their own music composition* 

In terms of learning and instruction, study should be mistained over 
the-entire period of schooling*^ Independent study- would probably comprise a 
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major portion of the work, with utilization < of both school and community 
resources, especially in a* metropolitan area* Any .possible^ access to concerts, 
operas, or other musical performances could be used: live performances, tele- 

vision, radio, or record libraries. Some larger cdnmmlties offer adult evening 
classes concerning such subjects as baroque instruments; these might also he 
available- to ah interested musically talented- child, or adolescent . Appropriate 
activities would include -singing in small groups, or playing in bandsand 
orchestras. 



Conclusion 

Considering the above points to illustrate positively how the theory 
contributes 'to a disciplined concentration on substance of experience in close 
harmony with (a) potential and (b) objective, it can. be seen that' many of the 
.practices of school systems labeled as special education for' the gifted are 
recognizably inadequate* Practices such as assigning additional arithmetic 
problems with larger numbers; or demanding that' more difficult bodies :be read; 
accelerating or grouping without curriculum change; or enrolling students in 
additional subjects, college chur shs , or correspondence eburses at random fall 
to conform- to specific cells junctures within, the pattern; of' potential 

against process, leading 'to* product) and thef ef ore/do not offer differential 
education for the gifted. 

If in devising a curriculum for gifted children, reference is made at 
every check point within the-matr ix to, exper lent ial and behaviorial potentiality, 
and : the procedure for developing' "those potentialities, as;has b e en done here, 
the theory forces * comprehensiveness ^ It allows judgement to be exercised iiv 
balancing, focusing, and distributing allthoseef forts essential to an ideal 
program of differential education for the Sifted. 



TEACHER-PUPIL INTERACTION PATTERNS IN CLASSES FOR ME GIFTED: 
THE PRODUCTS OF FACILITATING VERSUS ITOEBITING TEACHING PRACTICES 

W 

Fred R. Honigman 



It is widely recognized that gifted children have a unique facility for en- 
gaging in complex; high conceptual level activities and that they tend to ex- 
hibit a great deal* of intellectual curiosity, initiative, and independence in the 
their everyday behavior. It is also recognized that the responsibility for a 
systematic program for cultivating; the intellectual potential of gif ted' children 
rests with the schools; Passqw (1958) discusses, the schools* role in the riur- 
turance of gifted students' high level performances: 

. ^ ^ 

The basic goals for the education of the gifted child is the sameas that, 
for. all children. • .These objectives differ Ekcp those .for other children 
only in the relatively greater emphasis placed; on creative effort, intellec- 
tual initiative, critical thinking. ./While these same objectives/ are 
desirable for all students, they are essential for the gifted if they are 
to achieve maximum self-realization; - " ^ 

In tying these goals to teaching practices he asserts, '^Methods which 
stress independent thinking and action; building^relatiohships, and problem 
solving .« .are more productive than 1 some which -offer primarily rote* learning and 
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repetitive drill," 

This general prescription for teaching practices is supported by Gallagher 
(1964): 

The .program, of education for gifted children should include training for 
autonomy, and independent thinking, A program that merely calls for the 
dutiful collection of facts, which is all too prevalent, in our educational 
programs, will not lead to this goal. 

Throughout his book, Gallagher stresses the need for eliciting original 
and spontaneous contributions from gifted students; He notes that discovery 
requires .original responses, that fluency (one- of. the components of creativity), 
is stimulated by brainstorming,* 1 and that divergent thinking must be present 
for any creative functioning. Further support for this point is given by DeHaan 
and Havinghurst (1957) , vho strongly endorse the teacher f s use of questions that 
elicit divergent responses, from gifted students. 

Inhibiting Instructional Practices 

Although gifted children ffs ability to produce high conceptual level 
output is widely recognized, several authors ; have. shown- concern about their 
tendency to give mediocre intellectual perf ormances in the presence of inhibit- 
ing influences, BothGoldberg (1958) and Strang (1958) discuss ^social and , 
institutional factors which serve to inhibit gifted students;* high level func- 
tioning, Gallagher (1964). talks specifically about -the teacher* s having either 
a facilitating or inhibiting influence qti students f productive thinking, and 
offers a series of tongue in check recoomendations for inhibiting the produc- 
tioh of students! high level contributions e,g,, . ,Do>not allow discussion 

of evaluative statements on the part bf the students 

Hamy (1967) expresses concern/ the t elementary teachers emphasize learning 
activities and evaluationmethods which do not require students- tc. use higher 
level cognitive processes. He cites* research that suggests that giftedele- 
mentary students frequently have, little opportunity co utilize their intellec- 
tual: potential, In addition. Roe (I960) assorts that children’s investigative^ 
behavior can be inhibited by restriction^ coercion, and threat, 

* , * .. 

Accual Clasaroom Performance of. .the Gifted' 

Is the pr eceding’sec t ion , it wa s mentioned that, although gifted children 
are perceived as having a unique talent for generating high conceptual level 
contributions, their actual production-* bf this high level output ; may be contin- 
gent upon, whether they are exposed to facilitating or inhibiting teaching 
practices* in the classroom. The relationship between facilitating versus 
Inhibiting teaching practices and the 'production of Mgh conceptual level 
contributions by gifted children can be investigated sy s tema tically . Two ques- 
tions have been -suggested that are amenable to formal investigation: 

1, Under the proper conditions (i,e, , facilitating teaching practices)' do gif- 5 
ted children actually produce more mod better quality high conceptual level 
contributions in the classroom, and, in general, perform more independently 
and spontaneously than the general student population? 

2; Can these children be turned off by an inhibiting teacher (i,e, , be made to 
produce relatively* low level contributions and demonstrate little 
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spontaneity and independence)?' 

To the present there are relatively little objective data about' gifted 
students Y production of high level contributions in theclassroow in compari- 
son with that produced by the * general student population. Instrui^ntation which 
permits quantification' of teacher and pupil behavior' in the classroom on an. 
objective basis (in comparison to- rating scales or other judgmental types of 
data collection - procedures) is a fairly recent phenomenon -in educational 
research. To the author* s knowledge, there has been oniy* one study which has 
attempted to quantify the conceptual level of students* contributions in*, just 
such an ob j ect ive manner , and relate these data to- the conceptual level -of 
teachers-* .questions* This study was conducted by G all a gher and Aschner (1963) , 
using their 1 own objective behavior coding systembased on Guilford^s structure 
of intellect* Gallagher and Aschner found that thbrewas a close relationship 
between* teachers* asking divergent questions and: students? production of diver- 
gent contributions* To the present, however, this study appears to be the 
only one of its kind. 

Harris (1960) discusses the need for more research bn teaching practices 
for gifted children with vehemence: 

I a* appalled at the dearth of data and, in the absence of such data, 
at the r wealth o£ practice* In view of' these 

circumstances I suppose we shouldno t be surprised at the measure' of' 
emotibn apparent in our discussions. I as also appalled, that the' data 
we now possess concerning the gifted youngster and the natureof the 
educational process areso ' cheerfully' overlooked, - or -to-, superficially 
considered* 

•The present study represents* an attempt to provide data about teac h ing 
practices for the gifted by comparing gifted children* s* production of -high 
level contributions under /both facilitating and inhibiting' teaching practices 
to that produced by the general student population. 

Procedure 

To- examine gifted children’s production of high level contributions in 
relation to those, produced by the general; student population, . objective data 
about teacher and pupil behaviors were gathered, from four exurichment classes 
for the gifted from the. Elementary and Secondary Education Act (E.S.E.A.) 

Title I programs in Philadelphia schools and four regular classes sheeted 
randomly f r om -other Title I. programs in: the PKiladelphia< schools. All were 
intermediate elerentary classes . The enrichment classes were part of the 
"Acadeotically Talented— Potentislly Able Student* 9 (AT-PAS) program. The 
facial composition of the AT-PAS clas ses was approximately 50 percent Negro 
and 50 percent white. The children in this program were offered' enrichment 
classes in four subject areas: science, social" science, la n guage- arts, and 

mathematics. Participation in: the program and selection of the classes was 
voluntary* 

The classes selected to represent the~ general student population were 
taken from schools that were largely Negro in composition. 

The instrument used to gather data- about teacher and pupil behaviors in; 
this study was the Multidimensional Analysis of Classroom Interaction (MACI) , 
developed by-Honigman (1967). MACI Is a system of categories <and related 
coding techniques which permits a trained- observer to record- and classify,'. in 



correct sequence, every behavior or event that occurs in the classroom* Vhen 
organized, the resulting data reveal the actual frequency with which ^ each: cate- 
gory of behavior was performed during' the observation period, the typical 
length of performance of each of these categories, and the frequency with which 
a sequenc e of any two categories occurred*. 

The conceptual level of students* contributions was determined by ezam- 
inlng the relative amounts of HACI categories 1 and 2 (students* original and 
preestablished attrib u tions, respectively)* MACI Category 1 (students* 
original contributions) is roughly analogous to a combination of 
sM ASfcner'S (196)) "divergent thinking** and "evaluative thinking** categories, 
whereHS Category 2 {students* preestablisned coatrxbutions) is roughly analo- 
gous to a rombf nation of Gallagher and Aschner *s "cognitive memory** and "con- 
vergent thinking** categories* ~- 

hi addition to investigating the relative amounts of these two categories 
of student contributions, the typical length. of students* original behaviors 
was also examined* This was felt to be indicative of the depth and ccpplaTlty 
these contributions* The nu mb er of spontsaeoasly contributed performances 
given by students and the nosber^of student to student infmcHanf recorded 
durin g eac h observation were.also examined* These- were considered to be 
reflective of students* spontaneity and independence in the classroom* 



Each class in the study was observed twice,, each by a different 
observer* Each observation was approximately 45 minu te s in length* Both ob- 
servations for each class were combined to prpyide^the necessary data* 

Data Analysis 

Because of the small sample sizes* no tests of significance were attemp- 
ted* However, three groupings of classes were made,, and descriptive measures 
for each- computed* The three groupings were: 

1* Gifted group with a facilitating teacher (Gifted Facilitating) 

2* Gifted group with- ah inhibiting teacher (Gifted Inhibiting) 

3* Regular classroom group (Regular) . 

There were three classes in the Gifted Facilitating, groups one in the- 
Gifted Inhibiting group and four in the Regular group* The determination of 
facilitating versus inhibiting classes was predicated oh the general amount of 
structure imposed by the teacher on the students, particularly in terms of the 
kinds of questions that he asked* A teacher vhouequestions sought inferences* 
conclusions, judgments, and evaluations, was considered facilitating, whereas 
a- teacher whose questions sought facts and information or other types of "one 
correct answer only" responses was considered an inhibiting teacher* 

Determixuition of the relative amounts of Category 1 (Original) and Ca- 
tegory 2 (Preestablished) student behavior was achieved by computing the 
ratio: 

. Category- 1 ... 

Category 1 + Category 2 

for each class* This ratio represented the proportion of all relevant cogni- 
tive student contributions that were original (i*e* , high conceptual level) * 
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The higher this ratio, the greater the relative amount of high level student 
contributions . 

Determination of the relative, length of students* high level contributions 
was achieved, by computing a measure known as the Ratio to Category Frequency • 
This measure represents the number of recordings for prolonged Category 1 con- 
tributions relative to the total number of Category ^ contributions given (both 
long and short). The higher this ratio, the longer the typical length of 
students* Category 1 contributions. This is indicative of the depth and com-' 
plexity of students* original contributions. 

Determination of the number of spontaneously performed contributions was 
achieved' by the formula: 

. , X 

'Student Behavior 

where X represents the number of spontaneous student contributions, and 
Student Behavior represents the total number of ail student contributions v The 
higher thisratio,. the greater the proportion of all student, behaviors that 
were spontaneously ^performed. 

Determination of the number of student to student interactions was 
achieved by examining the frequency, of the sequence 1-X (i.e. , the frequency 
with Which a high level student contribution was followed by a spontaneously 
performed student contribution). The higher this masher, the greater the number 
of student to student interactions ttot occurred during the observation period. 



Results 

The classrooms were identified by the group to which they 1 belong: Gifted 

Facilitating, Gifted Inhibiting, and Regular, table I shqvs the proportion 
of relevant cognitive student contributions for each group that were" Original 
(high level). 



Table 1 

The Proportion of All Relevant Cognitive Student 
Contributions that Were "Original" 



Gifted Gifted 

Facilitating Inhibiting Regular 



Group 1 


Group 2 


Group 3 ' 


'Group 1 


Group 1 Group 1 


Group 3 


Group 4 


92.4% 


53.82 


86.1% 


10.6% 


14.22 10.72 


11.6% 


7.0% 



Clearly, the .results are in the expected direction. The m^h propor^ion 
of Original contributions (i.e., the proportion of relevant cognitive student 
contributions that are high level) was 77.4 percent for the Gif ted ‘Facilitating 
group, 10.0 percent for the Gifted Inhibiting class, and 10.9 percent for the 
Regular classroom groups The results* for the Gifted; Inhibiting class are obvi- 
ously much more closely allied to those of the Regular group; than the Gifted 
Facilitating group. 

Table 2 presents the typical length of performance figures for the 
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different groups for Category 1 type student behavior^ 

Table 2 

Typical Length of Performance Figure. 

("Ratio to Category Frequency") 
for "Original" Student Contributions 



Gifted 

Facilitating 


Gifted 

inhibiting 




Regular 




Group 1 Group 2 Group 3' 


Group 1 


Group .1 


Group 2 * Group, 3 


Group 4 


.34 .61 - .62 


.00 


.48 


.00 ill- 


.20 



Again, the results are in the expected direction, hut less dramatically 
so than for the* previous- measure. The mean Ratio' to Category Frequency for 
thexGifted Facilitating. group Was .52,., for the Gifted Inhibiting class, 0;00, 
and for the Regular class group, 0.20. In this measure, the least favorably 
findings in terns of the length (i.e., depth and complexity) of students* 
original contributions* were in. the Gifted Inhibiting group;: themost favorable 
lit the Gifted Facilitating, group. 

Table 3 shows the relative, amount of spontaneously performed student 
contributions for the* three groups. 

Table 3 



Proportion, of All Student Contributions 
That. Were Spontaneously Performed 



Gifted 


Gifted 








Facilitating 


Inhibiting* 




, Regular 




Group 1 Group 2 Group 3 


Group, 1 - 


Group! 


Group 2 Group 3 


Group 4 


50.9Z 32.3* 43; 8* 


9.02 


4.1% 


6l.9% 3.8% 


6.3% 



The mean proportion of all student contributions that were sppntaneously 
performed was 42.3 percent for the Gifted Facilitatinggroup *9.6 percent for 
the Gifted Inhibiting group, and 5 ;4 percent for the Regular group. As in the 
first measure* these findings are in the expected direction . Also as in the 
first measure, the findings for the Gifted Inhibiting class were more closely 
allied to the Regular group than the Gifted ^Facilitating group. 

Table 4 shows the number of student to student interactions in each, group. 

Tables 4 



Frequency of Student to. Student Interactions 
Gifted -Gifted 

Facilitating Inhibiting * Regular 



Group 1 


Group 2 


Group 4 3 


Group 1 


Group 1. Group 2 


Group 3, Group 4 


157 


15 


10: 


0 


0 - 0 


0 0 
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The variability in the Gifted Facilitating group is substantial, ranging 
from 10 to 157. However, even if the 157 had been simply 15, the comparison, 
between the Gifted Facilitating group and the others would be dramatic, for 
there was not a single student to student interaction recorded in either the 
Gifted Inhibiting group or in. the Regular group"; .the only student to student 
interactions produced were in, the* Gifted- -Facilitating, group. 



Discussion of .the Results 

In every measure investigated in this study, the Gifted Facilitating 
group' showed substantial advantage -over both the- Gifted Inhibiting class- and 
the Regular class groups Interestingly,, -the results for the.Gifted Inhibiting 
class were- more akin to those of the Regular class group* than- they .were .to the 
Gifted Facilitating class. Clearly, the two main assumptions discussed earlier 
have been borne put by the data: 

1. Gifted children, in a facilitating classroom setting, produce more and 
better high conceptual level, contributions, and. per form. more independently 
and spontaneously than 'the student population at large. 

2. Gifted children, in an inhibiting classroom setting, can be made to produce* 
fewer and* shallower high level contributions and-*t'o demonstrate less* 
independence and spontaneity than in a facilitating classroom setting. 

The finding of a greater amount of high conceptual level performance by 
gifted students under facilitating teaching practices is in harmony with the 
Gallagher-Aschner (1963) finding that a teacher who asks divergent type- ques- 
tions elicits a greater amount of divergent type responsesfrpm students. In 
addition, there were a number of. parameters of student behavior examined in 
this study, that have not, heretofore, been investigated systematically and 
objectively: the length of students’ high level contributions, the number of 

spontaneously performed* contributions* they- gave, and the number of 'student to 
student interactions performed during the observation. In all cases , the., 
superiority of the Gifted Facilitating group over the Gif ted inhibiting -and 
Regular class group was quite evident 1 Perhaps the* most dramatic of the 
findings, however,*. was the total absence of any’ student .to student interactions* 
in either the Gifted Inhibiting class or the Regular class group. This was 
more remarkable since each class was -observed twice, for 45 minutes each -time, 
and- the data from both observations' pooled. 

The striking differences among the groups was" quite notable for such' a 
small population.* However, because of the small N , these .differences were . 
not subjected- to-'tests-of significance. 



Limitations. Implications and Conclusions 

For a variety of reasons,, it is important for this study to be regarded 
as a pilot study. To begin with, the lack of rigor in the sampling procedures 
precludes generalization of these data to the larger educational* setting. In 
addition, the small population did not permit the data to be: treated to tests 
of significance. The lack 6f rigorous criterlafor identifying, and . selecting 
inhibiting teachers in- advance of the study- calls. to question the discreetness 
of this classification. Furthermore, ho attempt was made ito relate presently 
quantifiable elements of teaching practices, to the output, measures of this 
study (i.e., the production of high level, thinking and- independent perform- 
ance) . -Were this 1 to be done, it would be* possible to derive empirically 
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.grounded, .behavioral prescriptions ‘for facilitating type teaching of thegifted. 

Nevertheless, it is felt that the data from this study (especially the 
strong contrast between the findings for the Gif tied Facilitating and Gifted 
Inhibiting teadhers with the same . general student population) justify consider- 
ation of a more ambitious add more highly structured investigation along the 
same 1 lines* This more structured investigation should, moreover , culminate 
in the derivation of an. objective, behavioral ^profile of facilitating; teaching 
practices for the gifted. 
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DEVELOPING THE POTENTIAL OF THE CULTURALLY 
DISADVANTAGED INFANT 

by 

* 

Genevieve Painter 



It is generally agreed that culturally disadvantaged children are not 
being: educated: to take their places as contributing members of society. This 
is > not only a social but a personal loss- as well. Comparisons of infants from 
differing cultural backgrounds generally reveal no developmental differences;, 
however, developmental deficits are well established in children from cultur- 
ally disadvantaged families by the age of -three (Baylly, 1965; Pasamanick and 
Knoblock, 1961). The piecise stage during which learning experiences will be 
unusually effective and’ influential oh later behavior patterns is yet to be 
defined; however, research suggests that the earlier intervention begins, the 
greater are the gains , which occur (Bloom*, 1964'; Kirk, 1964). The Question of 
whether or, - not preschool experience can help to eliminate developmental 
deficits is ho longer seriously debated; :the controversy now focuses on the 
defenders of the traditional or, child centered nursery school program and the 
proponents of a structured preschool curriculum. Early reports of" research 
projects involving curriculum innovation seem to indicate that the structured 
curriculum effects the more ‘pertinent changes in the development of disadvan- 
taged preschool children (Weikart; 1967; Karnes, Wollesheim, Stoneburner, and 
Hodgins, 1968). 

Interest in the- education pf infants Is. increasing ait a.phanomenal rate. 
Research and service organizations are attempting to educate infants, in their 
homes, in community centers, and in day care centers, and trying to teach 
groups of mothers to educate their own infants. Much has been written describ- 
ing the spontaneous intellectual growth of infants (Gesell, 1940; Piaget, 

1963); but little can be found 'concerning either efforts dr theories relative * 
to consciously sought and planned acceleration of grdwth. In answer to the; 
question, "What shall we teach?", this paper presents a rationale (successfully 
employed in* several research programs), for the structure -of infant education 
and suggestions for appropriate activities. These suggestions^ can be used by 
professional teachers, paraprofessionals, and parents. Although the instruc- 
tions are generally stated for a teacher with limited time; they can be 
adapted to a home setting with the mother playing her natural role as teacher. 

In that case, teaching sessions could be of shorter duration and repeated 
during the day/. 

The rationale must be built primarily upon studies of children of 
elementary school age since little is found in the literatureon the accelera- 
tion of infant growth. Two major areas of emphasis in this rationale are 
language development and conceptual development because culturally disadvantaged 
children have generally been found to perform at a lower level than their 
advantaged peers in these areas. A third area, sensory-motor training, is 
effective as a training technique. Culturally disadvantaged infants are not 
usually found to be deficient in. motor development; however, since Infants 
learn through sensory input, teaching should utilize sensory motor training to 
facilitate the development of concepts and language. Visual, .auditory,, tactual, 
‘kinesthetic, olfactory, .and gustatory modalities should be stressed indepen- 
dently and in combinations in various activities. The infants should be 
encouraged to give both, verbal and motor responses. An appropriate age for the 
in -tiation of this type of intervention is between ten and twelve months; 

^ training is not considered in this discussion because of the absence of 






'speech development. 



Rationale for Language Training 

Bereiter and Engelmann (1966) postulate that the disadvantaged child 
master a language that is -adequate- to meet . his social and material' needs, but 
that is hot adequate to transmit information and to carry on "Verbal reasoning* 
Deutsch (1964) suggests that a "cumulative deficit phenomenon' 1 occur s in the 
area of language development between, the first and' the fifth grade years in 
the disadvantaged child and that such a phenoi^hon seems tc be more pronounced 
for Negro children* Even extremely young children, ages 18 to 30 months, 
differ in mM>er of sound types produced. Children in higher socioeconomic 
groups produced^ a greater number of' differing sounds and added new sounds at 
a higher rate (Irwin, 1948 a and b). Spicker, Hodges, and HcCandless (1966) , 
.observed language behavior^ as one of the most serious and pervasive psycho- 
educational disabilities among the preschool and kindergarten children in 
their study* The majority of the children were able to communicate their needs 
and to carry out simple verbal Instructions, but. many' displayed gross inability 
to cope with elaborative language* Karnes, Wollersheim, Stoneburber, and* 

Hodgins (1968) also report communication and psycholinguistic problems in the 
disadvantaged preschool children in their study; 

Controlling one* s actions through one's own words is a necessary step 
toward the mastery of dialectical reasoning (Luria, 1961; Vygotsky, 1962). 
Bereiter and Engelmann (1966) point out that information may be accumulated 
-and_ used by controlling verbal ^havior through an ''internal di^pgi^" wUch 
differs ^frcfe ihb sobial use! may 'be the very core of Verbal 

intelligence*. They postulate^ that culturally disadvantaged children lack the 
most TV d ii flent^Ty forms of constructive 'dialogue and' are therefore cut down at 
the basis of academic aptitude, the ability to have internal control of language 
to maneuver the sequential steps necessary for problem solving. 



S uggestions for Language Training 

language development should be encouraged in all -.play activities. When 
the infant is given manipulative materials, .the teacher should emphasize 
appropriate words or sounds as well as those which evolve naturally during- the 
teaching session; For example, if plans are made to play with a ball, the 
teacher should plan to use sounds and words which she knows the Infant might 
be able to imitate such as, "whee," "zoom," "ball," "roll." In addition, 
when the inf ant is actually playing, those sounds which evolve naturally such 
as "oh, oh," should be said by the teacher with the hope that the infant will 
imitate; The tutor should imitate the infant's speech in order to set a 
pattern of imitation as fun and play. 

In addition to the encouragement of speech in all activities, the follow- 
ing structured language program is suggested: (a) beginning laa8 u *8®> ( b ) ela ~ 

borative language, (c) the breaking down of "giant word units, and (d) the 
encouragement of internal dialogue. Each child's language program should be 
initiated at his own level of development. It is suggested that the teacher 
sample tasks at each level with the child and begin training at the point 
vhere he Is - unable to perform. The nonverbal child* of course* would be 
encouraged to* imitate babbling* 

language may be taught as follows: 
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1* The infant who does little babbling or who speaks few words should be 
taught to imitate the teacher's vocal sounds* Imitate the sounds the 
infant produces spontaneously; making it seem like a game vhich is fun to 
play so that the infant will. ragain. make the sound* Then, say a new sound 
trying to initiate imitation on- the part of the infant* 

2* Show the infant objects found in his environment and encourage 'him to 
repeat their names*. 

3* Show the. infant .pictures in a book and ask him to point to various items, 
e*g», "Where is thedog?" 

A* Ask him to say the name of a pictured object, e.g., "What is this?" 

5* Tell the infant to demonstrate, the use of a pictured object, e.g., "What 
do ve do with a spoon? Show me*" 

6* When an infant is able to talk, discourage gestures or grunting. by telling 
him how to ask for an item* Do not give it .to him unless he says the 
word or words* If he is able to say "wah wah” for water this should be 
accepted, but when Is able 'to* say "Water” he should be -expected to say it 
precisely* Still, when he is able to combine words,, he should be .told, to 
say; "I want water*” 

7* Although the infant should-.be shown what to do through teacher demonstra- 
tions, he should also be .expected to follow verbal Instructions, such as, 
"Put the toy back in the box." 

Elaborative . Lang ua g e should also be .encouraged* Dramatic play, rhymes, 
and; songs should be mused to develop the extension and spontaneity of speech. 
Adjectives and. adverbs should be used and the. child should repeat, e.g., "This 
is a blue car* The car goes fast *." Objects, paper doll cut puts, and parts 
of the body may be used to .teach prepositions, e.g., "Put the penny in your 
hand, under your feet, between the mother and father doll.” Many 'teaching 
devices can be used to .teach antonyms, e.g., 'Varm cold" milk, "opened closed- 
box, "long short" pretzel sticks*. 

The breaking down of "giant word unit s" as suggested by Bereiter and 
Engelmann (1966) should, be encouraged* The child: who says,. "Tha ha" should be 
encouraged to say "That hat;" or "That is a lut" depending upon. his level of 
speech development* 

Internal dialogue should be encouraged* Manipulative activities which 
require time to observe a problem and to plan for .a solution should be 
verbalized for the child. Encourage the child to repeat this dialogue, then 
to whisper it, and then to say it silent while working; For example, in 
working a puzzle, tell the child, "We start at the head; turn the piece around 
until it will fit." As he repeats the manipulation, he should be told to. 
whisper the pattern arid ‘then to > say it to himself. 



Research^ has emphasized the relationship between language and conceptual 
development* Concept formation apparently does not await the learning of 
names or .labels, and language development serves to facilitate a process 
already begun on the norisymibolic level* Yet the power of language, in advanc- 
ing conceptualization cannot be minimized. Providing a name or nonsense 



Rationale for Conceptual Training 
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syllable for a, number of objects will increase a child’s tendency to respond 
similarly to each. of the objects; conversely, providing different labels- for 
different objects will increase the tendency to respond variously (Spiker, 

1956) • Representation by a language symbol- constitutes the final step in. 
concept formation* Rudimentary concept formation takes- place at the pre- 
linguistic level but is limited to relatively concrete situations. The process 
of generalization is facilitated if a concept can be subsumed under a verbal 
symbol (Ausubel,'l958) . Pr^hm (1965) found that verbal ^retraining had a 
significantly positive effect on the -conceptual performance -of culturally 
disadvantaged children and that the use of verbal labels may have made the 
visual stimuli, which he used more meaningful. He suggests. that these children 
be -given increased language experience in the preschool years, especially 
practice in the use of verbal cues in the solution of problems. 

Martin and Stendler (1959) write that formal education is largely a 
process of teaching concepts. It is presumed that the conceptual process 
involves^ both the, dif ferentiation of impressions which are originally dif fuse 
add the integration of i^ressions which.are origin all y detailed and frag- 
mentary. Abstraction, discrimination,, andgeneralizatiotr are utilizedat 
all age levels. Older children and adults; arrive at concepts both inductively; 
from the particular -to the general, and deductively, from the general to ; the 
particular. These authors "state that we know the conceptual abilities of 
children* at- various age levels but do not' have an . adeq uate understa ndin g 
of the process by which young children acquire concepts of of the contribu- 
tions' ofadults to facilitate that process. 

The differed tin tion ’between language growth and conceptual growth in an 
individual, is, only theoretical since they are combined in the .spontaneous 
development of the child. However, they may be considered somewhat independent- 
ly in the construction 6f an educational program for- infants. Five concepts 
:whlch;are considered to be prerequisites for academic learning and.vhichare 
usually acquired at an early age are suggested: (a) the concept of body 

image, (S) the concept of spatial relationships, ; (c) the concept of number, 

(d) the concept of tihe, and (e) the Concept of categorical classification. 



Suggestions for .Conceptual Traini ng 

Concept of Body Image. In his discussion of perceptual motor spatial 
integration ^Kephar t-^(1960)' states that spatial relations and spatial directions 
develop first in relation to the child himself; only later are objective ^ 
relations developed between objects. He suggests,^ therefore, that the"' child 
must- develop .a -concept of body image; a clear 'picture -of howhe relates to - 
space. The following are suggestions for helpingan infant develop, the c onp 
cept of body images Place a mirror in front of the infant. Allow him to 
name the parts of : the body. Say, "What is -this?* 1 ' (pointing- to^hair). If he 
is nonverbal, say, "Show me your eyes." Tell him to point to or name the 
parts of the~body on a doll and then oh himself . Place the infantas hand or 
foot' on paper 'or have him lie down on a large piece of paper;-" draw an* outline 
of him with- a felt tip pen. 

Concept of Spatial Relationships. Piaget (1963) theorizes tlbap the 
infant’s earliest ideas of space depend upon where the childjis at-a certain* 
point. A series of developmental stages follow-in which he. learns to compre- 
hend a single objective space, encompassing objects and persons. As the 
child develops his concept of space,- he learns to differentiate :not only 
spaces but objects- id- them* by their form. Ausubel (1958) writes that* form 
discrimination/is one of the earliest conceptual acquisitions of the child. 
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Size discrimination ^requires the relating of anobject to other measures or 
objects -and .develops later. 

Included in the concept of space are activities for the development of 
form perception, size perception, spatial relationships^ and seriation. 

1. Train the infant to perceive the form of an object by having him place 
forms (cylinders, cubes, triangles); in their corresponding holes, in the 
top of a form box. Teach him to draw geometric figures by using templates 
and encouraging free hand drawings. 

2. Teach size perception by showing the infant how to place rings graduated in 
size on a pyramid shaped structure, the largest fitting at the base*. Use 
large and small cookies^ cereal pieces, and cardboard shapes (all of the 
same color to avoid confusion) to teach, size*. 

3. Use nested cubes, poker chip designs, and puzzles to teach the amount of 
space necessary for placing objects, spatial relationships between objects, 
and position in space. 

A. Use nested' cans and boxes to teach seriation of objects^ 

Concept of Numbers Piaget (1952) writes that ordination and cardina— 
tion. first occur at a global level and are dominated' by' immediate perceptual- 
experience. The first percepts of number probably involve .one in contrast to* 
iiore_ than one, the child develops a percept of many before he begins to 

develop definite concepts of numbers. Counting is often learned on a rote 
basis prior to the acquisition of functional number concepts; and cannot be 
considered a product of conceptual development (iusubel, 1958),. 

The following activities are suggested to -teach the initial stages of 
number concepts: 

1. To differentiate "one" from "many" -or "more,” place pennies or cereal bits 
in front of the infant. Ask him for "one" and then for "more” or "many 
pennies." Show him. how to do it by giving him the pennies or cereal pieces 
first. 

2. To teach the concept of oneness, give the infant one penny in his own cup 
and one in yours; continue; to alternate placement until all are placed; 
allow the infant to dole out the* pennies. 

3. Demonstrate the concept of ^twoness^ by ‘holding two pennies in- your hand and 
placing them in a small box; have the child imitate the procedure. Three 
to five boxes and six to ten pennies may be used. Tell the infant, "Hake 
two in your hand and. then put the two in a* box;- .good, now make two again 
and put them in this box." 

A. Teach the child to* count to ten by rote. Of course, this will not teach 
him number concepts^ but it will make him familiar with the words we use 
and their progression. 

Concept of Time. Piaget (1952)* postulates the. following stages in the 
infant’s experience; of temporal happenings: 

1. The child participates in a series of temporal events such as hearing a 
sound and then turning- his head to find the source. The child may 
experience a vague feeling of duration intermixed with other vague 
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sensations of effort, need, and the; like. 

2. The child nay then have some elementary consciousness of before and after 
in an action result sequence, such as pu llin g a string, to activate an 
object* 

3. The ability of the child to retain a series of events in which his own 
action did not directly intervene is a next stage in the experience of 
temporal happenings* In this ''case the child reca ll s- an event rather than 
a past action* For example, the child searches behind a screen to find ah 
object he nas seen the experimenter hide there* 

4. A further development in temporal awareness is demonstrated when the child 
is able to recall the events of a. more remote past happening, such as 
remembering that mother put a toy on a particular shelf two days ago. 

(When the child is asked where the truck is, he points to the. shelf*) 

Temporal awareness should be stressed throughout the day as a part of 
the natural sequence of events: (a) The teaching session should follow an 

orderly' progression* Tell the infant, "juice time," "puzzle-' time," painting 
time,” "time for teacher to go home" or "time to put away the toys.” (b) Foint 
out daytime, morning, breakfast time, lunch time, dinner time, sleeping time* 
fd) Tell the infant, •‘I’ll see you tomorrow." "When X was here yesterday you 
showed me your bat." "Today we f 11 paint." 

Concept cf Cate^orical Classif icatioh ». Ausubel (1958) states that 
concept formation consists of .a .process of abstracting the essential common 
features of a class of objects.. from a - series of situations in which they vary 
contextually in unessential details, or along dimensions other t h a n the partic- 
ular ones under scrutiny. The. common features are comparable configurations 
or sets of relationships* The young child classifies- experiences in terms- of 
immediately perceived properties rather than in ; terms of their class member- 
ship. Later, howevtr, categorical classification tends to become the dominant 
mode of organizing experience* Ordering. of experiences and. segmenting them 
into manageable categories is a necessary component of cognitive development 
and is a prerequisite to academic readiness* 

Classification concepts (the ordering of objects, and.' placing them into 
Meaningful categories) may be taught in a variety of -activities: 

1. Place three of four' pictures, .all alike but erne, on the table in front of 
the infant. Tell him, "Give me the one that is different*" or "Give me 
the one that doesn't belongs there*" 

2. Place three of four different pictures in front of the infant and say* 

"Give me the one that, is the same as this one in.my handi" 

3. Cut pictures from magazines* Teach the infant to sort pictures into 

categories. People, foods, dogs, cats, and birds are easily identified by- 
an infant. Use two -categories at 'first, then three. Tell the infant, w 

"Put all the dogs in the dog house and all the people in the people s house. 
(Boxes labeled with a picture of a dog and a person represent the houses.) 

4. Teach the child to sort chips*, blocks, and the like into color categories. 

Use primary colors first. 

This rationale emphasized the use of sensory motor materials in a way 
which would -help to promote the language and conceptual development of very 
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young children. The areas chosen as the basis for this structured program of 
infant education reflect the areas in which disadvantaged children generally 
perform at a lower level than their advantaged peers; Their general' area of 
strength,, motor development, has been s used as the most effective mode of pre- 
sentation. Emerging speech and fine motor skills may be combined to: enhance 
the conceptual development of young chiidfen if the activities are presented 
in a manner which is fun for :the teacher' or mother as teacher, and the infant; 
Infant teaching, can be a satisfying experience -for both teacher and inf ant and 
can do much to avert the deficits vhich disadvantaged children begin to 
reflect at about the age of /three. . - 
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ABSTRACT 



THE GIFTED C HILD WITH SPECIFIC LEARNING DISABILITIES 

by 

EdvardC. Frierson - 



The. concept of "multiple exceptionality" .is developed systematically in 
this presentation along with the important perspective that exceptional 
learning needs cannot * be - understood in. terms .of test scores, alone. Attention 
is called to those children who possess unusual learning abilities and unusual 
learning disabilities. The abilities and disabilities are described^ and 
practical teaching procedures are discussed. 

Five short sections are included in this paper, each of which is 
different yet complementary. First, through the technique of^ biographical 
analysis, several gi£ ted men are shown to have been children with "specific 
learning disabilities," Many famous leaders of the pas are revealed as having, 
had behavior disorders, physical infirmities and sensory^handicaps. Less 
publicized, yet just as debilitating, the specific reading and language. dis- 
abilities of eminent leaders— and criminals — are described. 
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The second part of this presentation reviews the professional literature 
describing the cognitive abilities profiles of gifted children, retarded chil- 
dren and 'bright children with specific learning disabilities* Several sig- 
nificant conclusions emerge from this review* 

Following the summary of literature, a study of the selection practices 
for gifted classes in a Inr ge 4 metropolitan community is analyzed. Particular 
emphasis is given to the performance of children nominated but rejected for 
special class .placement* Scores from achievement tests, "Wisdsi" "Bender 
and other measures are presented in .support of the contention that some 
"gifted" children are not producing due to subtle and not so subtle learning 
impairments. 

The fourth aspect of the paper is an educator* s interpretation of 
several exceptional abilities and disabilities as they affect classroom 
performance. The learning characteristics of children with- Ugh general 
verbal ability and the characteristics of children with perceptual handicaps 
are demonstrated* Several examples are. presented in which both patterns are 
present in the same child* As a result, educational problems of children 



The final .portion of the presentation outlines the teac hing strategies 
which .are indicated when Ugh verbal abilities are linked with ^perceptual 
disabilities* Materials and procedures found to. be effective, in selected' 
tutoring situations are describ&a* The limitations of empirical studies 
competing groups are introduced* However, teachers are^ to adopt a “ 



X~- What kinds of leaders gifted children with learning disabilities might 
become 

2. Vhat the literature reveals about the cognitive abilities of different 
groups of exceptional children 

3. Vhat school systems know and can predict about students with unusua l 
abilities and disabilities 

4* Vhat abilities and disabilities mean to the classroom teacher 

5* Vhat teaching. materials and procedures have been demonstrated to be 
effective, with bright learners who have perceptual problems* 

The paper demonstrates vhat the- author me a n s by the statement! "Every 

interaction of teacher and student is a - test of the null hypothesis* 



Assessing both learning abilities and disabilities are del in eated 

clearly* 



behavioral science point of view in dealing with individual students* 
In ni ii ii f. the presentation emphasis the importance of knowing 
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ABSTRACT 

THE DISADVANTAGED GIFTED CHILD 

by 

William J* Tisdall 



Research evidence and. classroom observations indicate: that devaluation 
of education is prevalent among children from economically and culturally dis- 
advantaged backgrounds* Impairment of learning styles and motivations may be 
a common result of these environmental circumstances* Gifted pupils from 
this segment of the population tend to underachieve and display lowered- levels 
of aspiration which are inconsistent with their otherwise high academic 
potential* A special school has been established ih Kentucky as a new Approach 
to the education of these children- and . as a setting for research related to 
their peculiar learning problems* 

The Lincoln School is a residential high school operated by The 
University of Kentucky College of Education*. It is coeducational, nongraded, 
has a full academic year program* Sixty pupils are enrolled in the first 
class* A new freshman class will be admitted for each of three additional years 
until a total student body of 240 is in residence* Public school districts 
throughout the State participate in the nomination and selection of pupils* 

Curriculum, is determined by the academic needs .and abilities of individ- 
ual students* Curricular Innovations are studied in conjunction -with an 
ongoing research- program* Other inveatigationa related to motivation, social 
values, aptitudes, intelligence, self concept, and school achievement are 
either planned or underway* Preliminary data show promise for success in: 
realizing both training and research objectives. 



ABSTRACT 

PATTERNS OF RESEARCH *0N THE GIFTED 
by 

Harvin J* Gold 



Recent research efforts in the area of the gifted can be summed up by 
noting that the major emphases have: been investigations into (a) characteris-r 
tics of gifted Individuals, and: (b) creativity* 

Conclusions of recent research activities in the first area, characteris- 
tics of gifted individuals, are far from unique* There is an overwhelming 
body of often replicated work produced by researchers who have engaged iij 
redundant research* There are areas of concern that need to be left e^ohe 
unless they are looked at from a different vantage point or considered with a 
new factor added* 

The surface of the second research push, creativity, has hardly been 
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scratched* Theresearcher is working in an area so new and so in heed of 
refinement that replication is necessary* Examples of areas where a repetition 
of activities is desired include characteristics of creative. individuals, the 
relationship of creativity and intelligence, and personal adjustment of highly 
creative individuals* 

Between^ the work on characteristics and creativity a fairly large body 
of knowledge is accumulating* In characteristics it is a verti al expansion; - 
in creativity it is both horizontal and vertical* 

There - are* hints of greater' potential to be found in recent .research on 
the gifted. Among research' activities that indicate a need for further 
research are those concerning^ curriculum , cross cultural studies,, comparisons 
gifted subgroups, andcomparisonsof different styles- of perf ofmance among 
the gifted* 



ABSTRACT 



SPECIAL EDUCATION FOR THE GIFTED THROUGH TELEVISION 

by 

Mary M. Pilch 

This Is a federally funded' project under Title III of P.L. 89-10; 
Elementary and Secondary Act of 1965, Project No. 67-^3260^*0 . It was started 
July 1, 1967; the pilot area involves 39 school districts in , northeastern 
Minnesota. 1968-69 , -the second year of the pilot phase, 1 25 

individual schools and approximately 1600 identified and- selected gifted 
stildents in grades five through seven. It is planned to extehd the project 
throughout the State of Minnesota in 1969-70 should funds b^ callable* 

The purpose of the project is to implement an exemplary educational 
program for gifted elemen tary and junior, high school students and their 
teachers by using .a unique combination of new and different content materials 
.combined .with especially developed instructional strategies disseminated via 
It is anticipated that: this innovative procedure will help 
facilitate the development of, the skills for musing the higher thought processes 
essential to the kind' of productive thinking gifted studentsare capable of 
achieving* 

The ^project develops a linked series of television programs which 
involve the -use of selective 'films combined with * original videotapes 
developed by- the project staff* A weekly series' of three half hour programs is 
scheduled during the school day* During; 1967- 68, v thirty-six half hour pro-^ 
grams were' telecast for 12 weeks* In 1968—69, fifty— four half hour programs 
will telecast for 18 weeks* During each weekly series students and teachers 
‘Will view the following: \ 

-!• A "Content” film containing new and unique information not generally 
found in the conventional curriculum but directly related to the theme? 
of the year's work* This will be the substantive vehicle from which the - 
second series will draw material for demonstrating a classroom ' strategy 
emphasizing process* 
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2, A "Process" videotape developed by staff Master Teachers demonstrating ..the 
skills and strategies involved in the higher thought processes of productive 
thinking. No attempt is made to instruct for knowledge input. Strategies 
are -used to illustrate a variety of ways possible to ^nurture the creative 
potential of these students. Interaction with the television teacher is 
encouraged. 

3. An "In Service" videotape developed by the staff Master, Teachers to explain 
the .theory of learning demonstrated in the "Process" tape and how it can be 
implemented in the classroom in any of the regular subject areas. The 

•dents f ra d teachers view both the "Content" and "Process series; only 
achers view the '-'In Service" series. 

A syllabus containing objectives, vocabulary lists, bibliographies, and 
sumnaries of the content in. all fifty-four programs (1968-69) will be dis- 
tributed to all teachers involved. 

Identification rad selection of giftedness must be concerned with many 
kinds of talent at varying degree s of excellence. The project accepts this 
^Biii f-f dj [mg>ng inn q l concept andpursues a selective process composed of the follow- 
ing three phases: 

1. Phase one identifies all children* who score one standard deviation.above 
the national mean as determinedbythe group intelligence tests adm ini s-r 
tered in the local schools* 

2. Phase two is the teacher observation' rad selection phase. The roster of 
student names proyided In Phase one is used to process the second .phase. 
Selection is based on a list of characteristics rad traits associated with 
giftedness exclusive of those measured by an intelligence test. Each trait 
is carefully defined by the project and ; teachers rate each child on each 
trait. Teachers make a final selection tin the Phase two process by ^elect- 
ing a minimum/of ten percent but no -more thra twenty percent of the names 
on: the original roster. 

3. Phase three is the. abilities testing, phase. It is concerned with selection 
of giftedness in terns of thinking capacities , leadership, creativity, and 
personality; Those chosen in. phase i two will be administered specially 
selected tests measuring .abilities, in critical t hinkin g, productive thinking 
and creativity. Final selection for field study and individual analysis, 
will be made from this third phase process. 

% 

Pretesting and posttesting processes -have been implemented. ' Separate 
questionnaires to students, teachers rad administrators have. been constructed 
rad disseminated to get subjective evidence on opinions rad reactions to the 
first year's programs. Ninety percent of these were completed* land returned. 
Finally, staff memberi visi£edabout fifty schools tq get first hand connects 
and* reactions to identification techniques, communication problems, and feed- 
back and follow through' needs. All these findings on the first year' s activi— 
ties will be- summarized and ieported as the evaluation phase of the project. 

The processes will again be used during the year 1968-69. 

Inservice activities using regional workshops, seminars, faculty 
meetings and institutes are part of the project's total effort. These occur 
before; during, and' after -the television schedule. Consulting services by 
staff members are available at all. times. A mobile library* of exemplary 
basic reference for gifted students i® on loan throughout the year* Biblio- 
graphies, work study papers, aad a professional library of reading materials on 
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the gifted are also available and in* use* The videotapes produced by- the^ 
project are catalogued and can be taken out on loan* 

Detailed information can be obtained from* the Project Director, 
Mrs. Mary M. Pilch, 315 Old Main, University of Minnesota Duluth, 
Minnesota 55812. 



ABSTRACT 



A REPORT ON A STUDY OF EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS' FOR GIFTED 
CHILDREN IN SELECTED ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS IN THE UNITED STATES. 



by 

William G. Melville 



in 1965, in cooperation with Dr. Russell I* Hammond,. Director of the 
Research Department in the College of Education at the University of Wyoming,, 
and with the support of the American Association for-Gifted Children, Incor- 
porated, a nation wide study of educational programs for; gifted, .children in 
selected elementary schools was initiated. The purpose of this study was to 
investigate and report on the education of gifted children in the elementary 
school -by answering these questions: What is being done in zhe regular and 

special classrooms for gifted children? How is it being done’ On what princi- 
ples should a program for the gifted be planned?. 

Questionnaires were sent to representative! of state departments. of 
education, state education associations, colleges and universities, and school 
systems. Of 293 persons aslced to participate,, slightly less than 75 percent 
of 213,, responded. All respondents were asked to evaluate a list of/ 2 5 princi- 
ples for setting up and evaluating programs for gifted children in the elementary 
tary school. Persons involved in the actual process of educating gifted 
children were asked to evaluate their programs according, to the list of 25 
principles and to answer questions concerning the actual operation. and 
organization of their classes. 

* 

The five highest rated principles were: 

1. The Principle of Social Orientation^ of Education 

2. The Principle of the Guided Approach to Teaching 

3. The Principle of Experimental Approach to Providing for the Gifted* 

4* The Principle of Adequate Stimulation 

5. The Principle That the Education , of the. Gif ted Child Should Emphasize 

Enduring Methods and Sources of .Learning, as Opposed to A Terminal Emphasis 
Upon Present States of Knowledge. 

The top five^principles being implemented most effectively^ according 
to the respondent's ratings of their own programs were: 

> r 

1. The Principle of the Experimental Approach^ to Providing for the Gif ted 
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2* The .Principle of Enrichment As" A Qualitative Rather Than A Quantitative 
Concept 

3. The Principle of Social Orientation -of Education 

4. The Principle of Adequate Stimulation 

5. The Principle That in the Education of the Gifted Individual There Should 
Be Considerable Emphasis Upon Intellectual -Activity. 

In the findings of the survey of ongoing programs, some of the 

interesting points were: 

1. More gifted children were identified in the third grade than at any 
other level. 

2. The first grade was the level at which special -provision for the gifted 
was- most generally initiated. 

3. Mathematics was the subject most widely taught in special classes. 

4. Critical thinking was the main objective of most of the programs. 

5. Teacher observation was the most widely used measure of objectives. 

6. Curriculum provision for children in kindergarten through third grade was 
in ungraded classes. 

7. Curriculum provision in, grades four through six was through, offering 
subjects beyond grade level. 

8. Almost half the programs were not evaluated; 

9 i . Most programs hadobeen initiated since 1957. 

10; The best teachers available were selected to teach special classes,, but 
:only seven respondents replied that their teachers were' certified to 
teach gifted -children. ; 

/ 

11. Evaluation was the greatest problem, area. 
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BEHAVIORAL DISORDERS 



AGGRESSION AS AN INDICATOR OF OUTCOME — IS IT ALWAYS A BAD SIGN? 

by 

Herbert Grossman 



Introduction 



|here is uo clear cut evidence that the more aggressive or antisocial 
emotionally disturbed children are lessu amenable to rehabilitative efforts* 

Yet decisions about -the rehabilitation of disturbed and delinquent children' and 
youth are influenced by their aggressive behavior patterns. Even in experiment— 
al programs, such placement decisions as whether children will be offered 
services in the community or removed from the community and whether they require 
a maximum security setting or an open setting are influenced by the frequency 
and severity of their aggression (Grossman and Fishel, 1966; Warren and Kleine, 



In addition, because .of the lack of information concerning the- prognostic 
significance of aggression, the reactions of those involved in rehabilitation 
to the aggressive behavior manifested by emotionally disturbed children whom 
they are rehabilitating are necessarily* based on considerations other than its 
prognostic significance* Papanek (1965) underscores this problem in his 
statements about the management of aggressive behavior. 

Concepts of management— such as they are— are still too often con- 
ventional* Even where new concepts are adopted', they rely heavily 
upon basic philosophical ideas and practical considerations other 
than those* of treat men t : for instance, the need to protect society 

against offenders, the hope of deterring other potential delinquents, 
etc* These other considerations— - important as they- are for other 
reasons— may actually conflict with the interest of successful 
treatment (p* 210). 

The recent growth of programs which stress behavior modification through 
the application of principles of operant conditioning (Whelan, 1966; Ullman and 
Krasner, 1965) and programs which attempt to rehabilitate .emotionally disturbed 
children by the application of educational methods (Morse, Cutler and Fink, 
1964) make Papanek! s concern even more salient because these programs usually 
consider the reduction of aggression as an important goal for, disturbed 
children in general* 



What does the literature. indicate about the prognostic significance of 
aggression? ' „ 



- Undifferentiated Aggression 

One way of studying the relationships between aggression and post rehabili- 
tation outcome is to equate all forms of aggression disregarding differences 
among its many manifestations* Studies which have related aggression to out- 
come have usually included subjects who were considered either emotionally 
disturbed or offenders, but not botlu This reflects the courts' tendency to 
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provide different institutional and rehabilitative modalities for these two 
groups and reflects also the position of many writers who have differentiated 
these groups for theoretical reasons (Bennett, 1960; Deutch, £966; and Lidz, 
1966) i 

Offenders 

Research about the relationship between aggression and outcome for 
offenders supports the long held belief that aggressive behavior directed 
against others in the history of criminals and delinquents is a poor prognostic 
sign* In the followup study of criminal offenders^ Gibbens , Pond and Stafford- 
Clark (1959) found that aggressive criminals had a significantly higher rate of' 
recividism than nonaggressive ones* They reported that unlike nonaggressive 
criminals, aggressive criminals offended again almost without exception* 

Stott (1964) noted a difference in the behavior of delinquents on parole 
which was related to their previous school behavior* Parolees who: had' been 
characterized by hostility towards or rejection^ of adults in school committed 
more offenses while on parole than parolees- who had not been hostile or reject- 
ing to adults in school* 

The reviewer did not locate research relating aggressive behavior during 
rehabilitation to outcome for criminal offenders* 

Emotionally Disturbed 

Studies of the relationship between aggression and the post rehabilitation 
outcomes of the emotionally disturbed have been less consistent than studies 
dealing with offenders. The inconsistency is due to difference between the 
results obtained when emotionally disturbed subjects with different types of 
diagnosis were studied together and when subjects diagnosed as schizophrenics 
were studied separately* 

Research which has included a total population has uniformly indicated' 
that prerehabilitation aggression is a poor prognostic sign* Feldman, Pascal 
and Swensen (1954) found that subjects who tended to direct blame or hostility 
exclusively on the environment had a poor prognosis for status one year after 
discharge from a mental hospital* Robins and O'Neal (1958) in a 30 year 
followup study of persons who had been patients in a child guidance clinic 
noted that youngsters who had acted out against others committed significantly 
more offenses in later years than children who had not* 

In a study of referred and evaluated, but nontreated nonpsychotic pre- 
school children in a child guidance clinic. Reiser (1966)1; observed that children 
who had been aggressive during their preschool years tended to commit more 
delinquent offenses as teenagers than children who had not been aggressive in 
their preschool years* Roff (1961, 1963) studied the relationship between peer 
relationships in childhood and adjustment in the armed forces, using as sub- 
jects children who had been treated in child guidance clinics. He found that 
those subjects who had acted in a mean, abusive, antagonistic, or dominating 
manner toward their peers tended to have more less than honorable discharges 
from military service than children who had had satisfactory peer adjustments* 

Research which has used schizophrenic rather than undifferentiated emo- 
tionally disturbed subjects has consistently indicated that prerehabilitation 
aggressive behavior is a good prognostic sign* Schefield, Hathaway, Hastings 
and Bell (1958) and Simon and Wirt (1961) reported that ; poor school deportment 
:is related to good adjustment for schizophrenics. Nameche, Waring and Ricks 
(1964) found that schizophrenic patients who had acted out in the community 
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tended to be the less chronic patients. Grossman (1967), reported that 



schizophrenic boys who had been aggressive before being placed in a residential 
treatment center tended to have better outcomes as young adults^ than did less 
aggressive schizophrenics. 

But, although there is a consistent relationship between prehabilitation 
aggression and good outcome for. schizophrenics,, no such consistent relationship 
has been observed for aggressive behavior which occurs during the rehabilita- 
tive process and outcome. McKeever and May (1964) found that schizophrenics 
who were less cooperative during their hospitalization tended .^to be released 
earlier. However, Albee (1950) reported that more aggressive schizophrenics 
tended to remain hospitalized for longer periods of time and Marks, Stauf f acher, 
and Lyle (1963) found that uncooperative schizophrenic patients tended to .be- 
rehospitalized following discharge. ^Finally Walker and Kelley (1960) found no 
relationship between patients 9 hostile .behavior while they vere hospitalized 
and either early discharge or symptom improvement • 

The finding that aggressive behavior is a favorable prognostic indicator 
for schizophrenic patients can be derived from the distinctions made by 
Mahler, Furer,and Settlage (1959). They distinguished between the most 
severely disturbed, autistic psychotic children who had never established 
emotional relationships with:: others even in the earliest 'stages of their lives, 
and the somewhat less severely disturbed psychotic children who struggled to 
maintain interpersonal contact in: whatever way possible because they had 
experienced satisfactory relationships during their earliest years. 



Nameche, Waring, and Ricks (1964) and Gr ; n (1967) reported that 
although aggression in an undifferentiated sense, was a positive prognostic 
sign for schizophrenics , those who had acted/ aggressively in the -community 
had a significantly better prognosis than those who aggressive behavior had 
been confined within- the family. One possible explanation for this finding is 
that aggression which occurs in . the community may be indicative of more per- 
vasive,, less stimuli^- specific behavior than aggression in the home. Another 
possible explanation is that the prognostic significance of aggressive |>ehavioi 
may be dependent on such ^variables as the persons toward whom it is directed;* 
Some support for , the second alternative is Grossman’s (1967) finding that 
aggression in the home yas a positive prognostic indicator and aggression in 
the community was. a.negative prognostic sign for neurotic .boys .who had- beeh 
institutionalized in a residential treatment center. 

Impulsivity 

Lander and Schulman (1963)' report that adolescent boys who had 
committed unplanned impulsive murders tended to achieve a satisfactory adjust- 
ment following residential treatment. They suggest that "acting out" occurs 
along a spectrum which includes impulsive behavior and shrewdly planned 
behavior and whicii has prognostic significance * Arieti (1955) observed that a 
stormy premorbid personality characterized by sudden: violent and drastic 
changes in attitude and behavior was a good prognostic sign £or schizophrenic 
* patients. Grossman (1967) found that schozophrenics who -had" manifested con- 
sistent patterns of impulsive eruptive aggressive behavior had better post 
rehabilitation outcomes than* those whose aggression fit a quiet continued 
pattern. - 



Differentiated Aggression 
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Severity of Aggression 

Stott (1964) in his followup study of boys on probation found that those 
boy 3 who had been more seriously aggressive toward adults in school tended to 
fell probation more often, black and Glick (1950) reported that the more 
serious the aggression for which delinquents had been committed to a residential 
treatment center the poorer was their prognosis. However,, when Grossman (1967) 
grouped students in the same treatment center in terms of their diagnosis; he 
found that more severe aggression was a positive prognostic sign for schizo- 
phrenics • 

What conclusions can be drawn from this review of research? .When all of 
the above results are considered together they indicate the following: 

1. Brerehabllitation aggressive behavior is a poor prognostic sign for 
undifferentiated populations of offenders or emotionally disturbed persons. 

2. Prerehabilitative aggressive behavior is a good prognostic sign for persons 
who have been diagnosed schizophrenic. 






3. Such variables as whether the aggression occurred at home or in the 

community, whether -it was impulsive eruptive or quiet continued, and whether 
it was severe or mild influence the relationship -between aggression and 
outcome. 



4. There is little evidence for drawing any conclusions, about, a possible 

relationship between aggressive behavior which occurs during rehabilitation, 
and postrehabilitation '.outcome* 

What are the implications of this review of, research? These findings 
certainly do not suggest that the emotionally disturbed students in our 
schools and treatment centers should be encouraged to be aggressive • In fact, 
there is little evidence available about the relationship between aggression 
dinring rehabilitation and outcome. Even for schizophrenics the results are 
inconclusive. What: they do suggest is that aggressive behavior does not mean 
the saxse thing for (all emotionally disturbed people. More importantly, they 
indicate that rehabilitators, whatever their profession; need to consider 
very' carefully whether any/ particular way of managing aggression is appropriate 
for all emotionally disturbed students. 
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ABSTRACT 

PROBLEMS AND ISSUES IN EDUCATING THE JUVENILE OFFENDER 

by 

Garland Wollard 



Correctional educators are coming out of the dark ages by virtue of 
increased Interest in correctional education on the part of the Federal govern- 
ment, colleges and universities^ and private research foundations. 

To date, there is no extensive research which measures the effectiveness 
of education or training in the- correction of an offender. One can only 
assume that an offender will have to earn a. living when released from prison, 
that, he must have a full time job that pays well enough to satisfy his basic 
needs, and that released offenders have sufficient intelligence and ability 
to cope with the demands of society. 

Juvenile offenders suffer-the most from incarceration'. Employers -will not 
place them in jobs commensurate -to their training or ability. They are often 
forced to overcome a negative attitude about themselves with little encourage- 
ment from their peers or society. 

t 

For every juvenile in prison, there are 1,000 equal counterparts who are 
not in prison. Training and education forthejuvenile delinquent is meaning- 
less if he cannot get a job or attain a high school equivalency certificate. 

These problems can be lessened if labor, industrial, and governmental 
leaders will work in close conjunction with correctional personnel, the courts. 
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and the educators* Education .and training alone cannot solve the problems 
encountered by the juvenile offender* 



DIFFERENTIAL LOW-RATE CONDITIONING OF DISTRACTIVE BEHAVIOR 

by 

Christine Walken 



Introduction 

In the last decade, the literature shows 'that individual conditioning 
techniques "have been effectively used to shape a variety of responses in 
children (Straghah, 1964; Patterson, 1965a, 1965b; Wolf , Birnbrauer , Will i ams, 
and Lawler, 1966; Wolf,, Rlsley, and Mees, .1964; Ay lion, 19.63 ; Bachrach, Erwin, 
and Mohr, 1966; Flanagan,. Goldiamond, and Azrin, 1958; Kushner, 1966; 

Williams,. 1959; H&rjt, Allei^ Buell, Harris, and Wolf, 1964; and Madsen,, 1966). 
Individual conditioning techniques have been applied to parent child inter- 
actions, hyperactivity, phobias, vomiting, anorexia,, stuttering; tantrums, 
operant crying, and encopresis in an effort to control and shape' these behaviors 
in preferred directions* The results of these studies have provided impressive 
evidence for the efficacy and flexibility of these techniques- when carefully 
controlled and applied, outside the laboratory setting* 

However, when learning theory principles are extended and. applied to 
groups of subjects; in the form of token economies, the outcomes of intervention 
have traditionally, been less impressive* This result can be accounted for 
in large part by imprecise control over variables which regulate behavior* The 
interaction between response classes and treatment variables in these studies 
becomes so complex as to mask the significance of treatment effects and, in 
s jibe cases, to preclude the scientific evaluation of treatment variables which 
are controlling behavior* These token economy studies often collapse a number 
of laboratory proven techniques into a unified treatment module and apply this 
intervention process to subjects who exhibit large .amounts of inter;- and intra- 
subject variablity in the level, type, intensity, and rate of emitted' deviant 
behavior* Identifical treatment procedures "are* used to consequate such diverse 
response classes as hyperactivity, withdrawal syndrome, aggression, attending 
behavior, and lability* As a result, it becomes very; difficult "to establish 
which "treatment variables are accounting for differential amounts of variance 
Across these response classes* This problem is often further complicated by 
the existence of uncontrolled variables, specific to the treatment setting, 
which operate as conditioned stimuli in. controlling, maintaining, and shaping 
behavior* 

Individual conditioning techniques which are applied to a specific 
response in a controlled setting provide for greater amounts of subject matter 
control* ‘than do conditioning, techniques that are applied to the emitted behav- 
iors of groups of subjects in special.. settings* The application of learning 
theory principles allows for the manipulation of deprivation and satiation* 
states, setting events, and reinforcing stimuli as well ;as for evaluating 
treatment effects by: (a) establishing stable response rates, (b) introducing 

a treatment or controlling variable, and (c) withdrawing that variable (after 
criterion performance) in order to measure its effect upon behavior* The 
generalizability of the resulting treatment effects can then be established by 
successive replications on additional subjects; 
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Purpose 

The purpose of this study was to evaluate the effects of differential low, 
rateconditioning procedures on the high strength distract ive behavior of a 
nine year old subject* 



Problem 

Phillip- was a bright (WISC: 116), underachieving^ male who, upon referral, 
exhibited a number of deviant behaviors that were incompatible with successful 
task oriented performance in the educational setting* Phillip was enrolled in 
the' fourth grade and his chronological age at referral was nine years, six 
months* His emitted deviant behaviors in the classroom included provoking 
other children, not completing taskit, creating class disruptions, coercing 
attention from the teacher, hyperactivity, talking out of turn, and being easily 
distracted from a given task by ordinary- classroom stimuli such as minor noises,, 
movements of others, changes in: lighting conditions* etc* 

The subject, was enrolled in an experimental class for behaviorally dis- 
ordered children during two months of the academic school year 1966-1967* 
Behaviors which' were directly incompatible with appropriate social behavior and 
successful academic performance gradually decreased in frequency as Phillip's 
behavior came under control of the response -reinforcement contingencies 
operating -within the experimental class setting* His academic task rate 
increased markedly and his social behaviors became more appropriate and more 
easily, tolerated, by his peers* Phillip’s distractive behavior, however, main- 
tained .at a high rate, even though reinforcements were consistently^ withheld 
for nonattending behavior* His 4 distinct ive behavior was , task specific (Moyer 
and yon Haller GUmer, 1955) in that : he exhibited low rates of distractibility 
during high interest tasks and high rates during low interest academic tasks* 
Phillip's distractive behavior maintained at high strength in spite of "treatT 
mentV because of. the -experimenter's inability to manipulate: such. controlling 
variables as a large number of potentially distracting stimuli in the treatment 
setting, reinforcements for distractive behavior dispensed by other social 
agents in the treatment setting (peers), escape from an, aversive stimulus (low 
interest task), and invention of substitute .activities, which were more appeal- 
ing than the /academic task (Goldstein and Seigle, 1961)* As this behavior 
could, not be controlled' effectively in the experimental setting, an individual 
conditioning program was designed for administration in a setting where main- 
taining variablescould be manipulated'and sources of distractive stimuli 
could be controlled* 



Method 

The response measure in this study was established in accordance with 
Martin, and Powers (1967) operant conditioning analysis of attention span* 
Distractions were defined as those behaviors which were incompatible with the 
process of attending to a task* Behaviors were recorded is distractions which 
were directed toward specifiable stimuli (experimenters, noises, movements), 
as ^ well as those that were apparent responses to internal stimuli (f antisizlng, 
daydreaming )v During baseline, treatment, and extinction sessions, the 
subject's attending behavior was recorded during ^successive ten -second, time 
intervals* The following notations 1 system < was used during recording: Z * 

designates beginning of a new distraction; V “ designates contihuation^of the 
same distraction^ thru successive ten second intervals; / • designates a rein- 
forcement; — r « designates subject attended to the click (conditioned 
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reinforcer) • 



Treatment sessions were conducted in a setting where extraneous stimuli 
were reduced to a minimum* The setting contained a table, two chairs, a lamp, 
and the educational task material used by the subject* 

The educational task during baseline and treatment sessions consisted of 
programed learning material* Lessons for S elf -I nstruction in the Basic Skills 
published by the California Test Bureau, were used throughout the conditioning 
process* Usage of the same program helped to control interest and. difficulty 
factors which are usually associated with different types of programed learning 
materials* The program also- reduced the number of task related questions that 
the subject had to ask the experimenters for purposes of explanation and 
clarification* 

When the subject's task rate and attending behavior had stabilized during 
baseline observations, the operational contingencies -were verbally specified 
to the subject immediately prior to the beginning of treatment* The subject 
was instructed that when a given interval of time had. elapsed, in which no 
distractions had occurred, a click would, sound and the ^experimenter would enter 
a single check mark in a cumulative recording form* The click served first as 
an SD for a reinforcing event and then as a conditioned reinf orcer for appro- 
priate behavior* The subject understood that attending to the click represented 
a distraction and would result in loss of reinforcement for that interval. 

The subject was allowed to -exchange his points for a model of his choice at 
the conclusion of treatment* 

Phillip was initially reinforced with one point for every 30 seconds of 
distraction free behavior* When the subject had completed 20 distraction free 
intervals of 30 seconds duration (ten minutes), the interval length was doubled 
to 60 seconds* The conditioning process was administered according to the 
following schedule* 



The subject spent ten minutes (total) within each response interval* In 
the 30 second response interval, one point was administered on 20 separate 
occasions. In the 600' second interval, a total of 20 points was administered 
on one occasion, (at completion of the interval). The reinforcing contingency 
was withdrawn when the subject Had completed three ten minute distraction free 
intervals in succession* 



Table 1 



Graduated Scale for Changing 
Response Intervals and Administering, Reinforcers 



Number of Successfully 
Completed Intervals 



Duration of 
Interval 



Number of Reinforcers 
Received 

(Events) (Points) 



.20 



10 

5 

2*5 

1.2 

1 



30 sec* 
60 sec* 
120 sec. 
240 - sec • 
480 sec. 
600 *sec. 



20 x 1 
10 x 2 
5x4 
2.5 x 8 
1.2 x 16 
1 x 20 
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Results 




Figure 1 

Proportion of Distract ive Behavior 
in Successive Time Samples 
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Duration, (in seconds} and Frequency of Distractions 



Figure 2 



Mean Duration and Number of 
Distractions Per Ten Minute Session 




duration of distractions 

number of distractions 

When the subject's behavior had returned to baseline levels following 
withdrawal of the reinforcing contingency, Phillip was placed oh a variable 
interval schedule in the regular classroom setting where he was reinforced 
(on the average) with one point for each 50 minute bloc of distraction free 
behavior produced. The followup data is presented in figure three. 
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Figure 3 



Proportion of Distractive Behavior 
in the Regular ' Classroom Setting 




Number of Ten Minute Observation 
Sessions 



Discussion 



As the data in Figures 1*3 attest, a systematic manipulation of the rein- 
forcing contingency in this study produced measurable changes in the amount, 
duration, and frequency of distractive behavior* In Figure 1, the subject's 
base output of distractive behavior during pretreatment and extinction sessions 
was *67 and *56 respectively* During, treatment the subject's output was *063* 

A difference of this magnitude is statistically significant at the *00016 level 
(Lindsley Mid-Median Test) * These data further suggest that the subject's 
behavior came under rapid experimental control and remained under control until 
the reinforcing contingency .was withdrawn at the termination of criterion per- 
formance* Upon withdrawal, the. behavior returned to pretreatment levels, thui 
Indicating, that the alteration in behavior was due to the manipulated, experi- 
mental variable rather than to the influence of an unknown or chance variable* 
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In Figure 2, the response measures of duration and frequency of distrac- 
tions display a similar alteration in fata, in conjunction with manipulation of 
the experimental variable* During baseline , the mean duration of distractions 
was 21 seconds and the mean frequency was 19 distractions per ten minute time 
sample* These rates were' reduced to zero during criterion performance* 

During, extinction, frequency of distractions returned to pre treatment levels* 
However , duration of distractions rose* far above its baseline rate* When the 
contingency was 'withdrawn, there were a series of sharp, fluctuating bursts in 
the response rate which suggests, that the emotional effects of extinction were 
reflected in the subject's performance* During extinction, the subject's 
attention span was erratic and variable. He made such comments as "I'm tired, 11 
"What time is it?" "I don't cafe about earning a model anyway." During one 
session,, the subject sat motionless for an entire session of 45. minutes and 
refused to attend to the task* 

During reinstatement of the contingency following reversal, Phillip's emo- 
tive reactions subsided and he; reconditioned rather quickly (Figure 3) • As 
indicated earlier, Phillip was placed on a VI: 50 where he was reinforced on an 
average of once per 50 minutes for producing task oriented, distraction free 
behavior. The data in Figure 3 were taken in a. regular classroom setting 
where the number of potentially distracting stimuli was much greater than in 
the controlled setting where the subject was initially conditioned* In addition, 
control or regulation of these stimuli was nonexistent in this particular 
setting* 

The experimenters are in the process of transferring the control of 
Phillip '8 behavior from artificial to natural reinforcers i Each tangible rein- 
forcing event is accompanied by the administration of attention,, praise, and 
social approval. It is expected that the higher rates of distraction free 
behavior produced by the subject will stimulate the operation of such natural 
reinforcers as task completion, positive feedback, academic success, and' the 
acquisition of new knowledge* These natural reinforcers should exercise a 
maintenance function on Phillip's established task oriented behavior* An 
extended followup study of the subject's acad emi c 'performance will provide 
data on how well these stimuli maintain distraction free behavior* 

The functional analysis, of Phillip's attending behavior suggests that 
individual conditoning techniques can be used to acquire efficient, stimulus 
control over behaviors which are maintained by stimuli that are very difficult 
to control or regulate in group settings* Once the behavior has been brought 
under experimental control, procedures -can be established .for programing 
generalization and maintenance of the modified . performance in settings where 
pm *fn »*a -firin g stimuli operate in an uncontrolled^ fashion* The results of this 
study appear to have implications for treatment of a variety of idiosyncratic 
behaviors which actively interfere with successful academic performance among 
children in the. educational setting. 
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NON-DIRECTIVE THERAPY— rA MODIFICATION 
by 

Robert V. Turner 



Introduction 

The purpose of this paper is to describe a program in which a J modification 
of nondirective counseling was used effectively in an educational setting on a 
short term basis. This modification involved the blending of soma elements of 
directive techniques into a predominantly nondirective approach and the combining 
of group .counseling with Individual counseling. Although this program was ex- 
pressly designed to meet the needs of a specific group; it is suggested that 
similar groups can be found in most junior high schools. 

A basically nondirective* approach to counseling was used in this program 
because the prospective subjects simply would not tolerate a strictly directive 
approach. The nondirective or client centered approach to counseling and psycho- 
therapy has been so ably expounded over. the. last 25 years by Carl Rogers and his 
disciples that a definition here beyond the association off the term with his -- 

would be redundant. Client centered or nondirective theory is said to haye 
developed in a context between. counseling and psychotherapy, with psychotherapy 
remaining as the essential core to, the present (Gruamon, 1965). 

One of the central tenets of nondirective counseling has been that the 
counselor is essentially permissive. With the client select ing the goals and 
setting the pace of counseling. The assumption was that as .nondirective 
counseling progressed more effective behavior would result-. However,, a care- 
fully desigjaed recent study seemed to refute this assumption (Volsky, Thomas, 
Norman, and Hoyt, 1965). 

In recent years there seem* -to be an. increasing- tendency for counselors to 
take-8 more active part and express 'their own- fee l ings openly in the* Interview. 
Tyler (1961) conceives of counseling as a process whereby the client is actively 
helped to use his .personal resources. Both Rogers: (1962) and Gendlin (1962) 
eaiphaslze the importance of a two way relationship for 'therapeutic movement. 
Gruanon (1965)' states that a genuineexpression ofi.the' counselor ' s feeling is 
sometiaws followed- by considerable: therapeutic -movement. 

A traditional difference between directive: and nondirective counseling 
theories has been the avoidance of setting specific ^objectives or. goals by the 
client, centered therapist. ' 

Now, Gruamon (1965) -believes that the counselor can set more definite 
goals than. Rogers advocates' Without destroying the client centered approach. 

His position is based on the statement,. "The conditions deemed rnecessary for 
change exist on a continuum rather than op an all or none basis (p.67) He 
contends that the counselor can. focus on specific goals as well as on creating 
optimum conditions for change. In other words, the achievement of insight by 
the can be speeded if the counselor stresses the desired goals. This 

idea is consistent with Van Dyke's (1966) notion of "communicated expectancies 
in* which the child receives and is Influenced by messages from significant 
adults in his life ; concerning their attitudes and anticipations as to his 
performance and behavior. 
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Nondirective therapy, by definition, implies a permissive approach which 
tends to restrict its usefulness in the ^public, school setting* The general 
shortage of qualified therapists, the emergency nature .of many cases in the 7 
public schools, and the press of numbers plead for a fastervay. 

When, the counselor works 'in an institutional setting, it is frequently 
the case that the problem at hand must be resolved with dispatch* In such 
cases the therapist must take short cuts and specify goals* This ^ would seem 
to be especially true where pressure might produce anxiety in the therapist* 

We recall that , according to Roger's dictum, it is the client, not the therar 
pist, in whom some anxiety may contribute to therapeutic movement* 

The idea of nondirective therapy does not necessarily mean, nor does it 
require, a laissez faire attitude — wholly permissive, and unstructured* 

As applied to children with problems in school^ it should mean that therapy 
is not rigidly prescribed as to itsdirection. It certainly can and should be 
organized around specific goals with the therapist, quite: frankly, maintaining 
or exemplifying certain expectations and limits*. This mist be done in education 
because of the practical considerations of time and circumstances* There is, at 
best, a questionable gain to be- derived in education from complete .permissive- 
ness in a period of preliminary floundering*. Let 'the child lead you* Of course 1 
But it is asking too much of. a troubled early adolescent, for example, that he 
sort out and select rather distant goals for himself ,as well as determine the 
most effective pathways to their achievement • 

It is suggested that the term "nondirective" should referto direction, 
per se, and not to destination* The therapist must maintains or exemplify the 
goal that he hopes to help his client achieve* In this case he can be, perhaps 
should be, somewhat directive* It is in the paths or ways by which the goal can 
be 'approached, that the therapist should be nondirective* 

Various outcomes have .been attributed to group counseling or group psycho-* 
therapy, including improvement in personal and social adjustment, greater toler- » 
ance of others,, better self understanding, and ability" to face and solve problems 
(Koile, 1961; Hoyt, 1960;Froehlich, 1958; Corsini, 1957; Driver, 1954)* Signi- 
ficant improvement in behavior and Attitudes was reported by Webb and^Eikenberg 
(1964). from a counseling program' with a small group of socially maladjusted 
junior high school pupils on a. short term basis* 

From these accounts, it was fell that group counseling should receive equal 
emphasis with individual, therapy in this program* 

The problem^ was to devise and' implement a first aid therapy program. to 
intervene in* a school situation where ~a. large- number. of students were under- 
achieving and considered^ to be in danger of ^dropping? out of school* The school's 
plea was for any program that promised to help alleviate the situation quickly* 
The physical situation, could scarcely have been worse. A delayed building pro- 
gram had resulted in two complete, junior high; schools occupying a single obsolete 
structure, on a shift basis* 

While a primarily nondirective approach to- treatment was selected, a 
judicious blend of directive techniques was included to provide a modicum. of 
structure, and to act as yeast to speed the process* 












The decision to, alternate group and individual counseling proceeded from 
the therapist's belief that each might act as a catalyst on the other, resulting 
in- more meaningful treatment and* more rapid progress in this situation than either 
one undertaken separately* 

The work, to be reported here- involves the application of a combination of 
individual and groups counseling, using nondirective and directive techniques, to 
a group of adolescents who .were experiencing problems of academic and, social ad- 
justment to the extent that they were considered serious under achievers and in 
imminent danger of dropping out of school* 



Procedure, 

The students selected for the work described in this paper were ninth 
graders attending a junior high .school in a^ central Virginia city of some 40,000 
population* The; ninth grade in this school contained more than; 400 students and 
was served, by one guidance counselor*. The age range. of the -subjects was 14 years, 
six months to 17 years, six months* The mean age was 15 years, two months. 

Selection of. the treatment group was accomplished by the guidance counselor 
to whom the students -had been assigned* for a minimum, of one semester* Twelve 
students were 'selected for inclusion on the. basis of the -following criteria: 

(a) the counselor' 8 personal knowledge of. them and her professional opinion as 
to the most ^likely prospects to drop out of school because^ of academic or per- 
sonal problems or both, and (b) students .expressing a desire or willingness to 
accept help* with personal or 'academic problems* Since need and* desire for help 
were the deciding factors, population .size: was too limited for the application 
of random selection procedures* 

Since the group as selected contained all of the most critical cases then 
known to the- counselor, with selection based on her subjective* opinion, no truly 
comparable group could be established as a control* Any subsequent group; chosen 
by the same, counselor would have been less critical, while choices by a, different 
counselor would have; involved' different personal bias# The absence of a control 
group is a. recognized, weakness of the study* 

Also recognized as a weakness, is the absence of objective test results lead- 
ing to statistical analysis. Mo data beyond* observation by the therapist: and 
school records were obtained during this study for two reasons* The first reason 
was concern as to the effect of insistence on tests on the therapeutic relation- 
ship. This concern is consistent with Sogers' (1942) statement, "If the psychol- 
ogist begins his work with a complete battery of tests, this fact carries with it 
the implication that he will provide the solutions to the client's problems* 

These are not genuine and do not*; deeply help the individual, -but-' tend to make 
him either, resentful or over-dependent* (p* 250),." 

The foregoing statement forms Rogers' early theoretical basis for not giving 
tests prior to nondirective therapy and constitutes the principal justification 
for the omission of tests: from this study. 

The second reason was that a majority of the subjects' conditioned their 
acceptance of help on. the promise that they would not be subjected to tests* 
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This work was instituted on. an emergency basis in January, 1966, with the 
short term goal of forestalling possible dropouts by helping the participants to 
improve their personal adjustment and academic performance through counseling; 

This goal was specified to the participants at the outset and maintained through- 
out the period of treatment. An. alternating group counseling and individual 
counseling approach to therapy was employed. Nondirective and directive tech- 
niques were combined, with ^ a nondirective orientation predominating. 

The participants were divided into two equal groups for group counseling, 
each containing four boys and two girls. A schedule was developed whereby Weekly 
group sessions were alternated with individual conferences so that each partici- 
pant had at least one session of individual therapy between group sessions. The 
therapist, employed nondirective 1 techniques during the group session, functioning 
largely as a participant observer. At the end of each group session, the thera- 
pist assumed a directive role in evaluating the completed session and in selecting 
discussion leaders and areas to be considered at the next group- session. 

Individual therapy followed essentially the same pattern, with a nondirective 
approach being used to deal with personal or emotional problems and a frankly 
directive approach in matters specifically related to school. 

The approximate time .ratio employed in both group and individual work was? 
nondirective, 90 percent; directive, ten percent. 

The project was conducted throughout the second semester of school, ending 
in June, 1966. 

A followup study was conducted in June, 1967, or one full,; year after termi- 
nation of therapy, and again on February 6, 1968* The/latter date was chosen as 
being one full month beyond the date on which the youngest member of the treat- 
ment group reached the age of 16. According to Virgi n ia law, school attendance 
is not mandatory beyond age 16. 



Results 

The first counseling sessions were held in* January, 1966. When therapy was 
discontinued at the end of the school year, each subject had' had eight group coun- 
seling sessions and a like number of individual conferences. Of the twelve students 
originally selected, one girl did not choose to continue after the first meeting. 
Also, one boy was emotionally unable to participate in the group counseling ses- 
sions and was seen by the therapist on an individual basis only* As finally 
constituted for group work, one group contained four boys and one girl, while 
the .other group contained three boys and two girls. 

A subjective evaluation of the quality and extent of results may be derived 
from the following observations: 

1. The guidance counselor received notice -of specific and definite 
improvement in the work or attitude of a majority of the group 
members from their classroom teachers. 

2. According to their report cards, shown to the therapist, most of the. 
group had improved their grades at least one step by the end of the 
year. 
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3. The therapist observed a marked improvement in maturity level and 
self concept for most of the group members. 

4. Considerable improvement was noted in the ability of individuals, to 
relate to the group, to participate actively in discussion and to 
express definite ideas and opinions. Two rather withdrawn cases 
made, dramatic progress in this respect. These will be described in 
the discussion to follow. 

Judged from the school's standpoint, the experiment was successful in that 
grades, generally, improved and there were no dropouts during therapy. 

A followup of this group made after one year (June, 1967) and again after 
one: semester of the second year (February,, 1968) is summarized in Figure I. 
Examination of Figure I reveals that, of the 11 students who participated, one 
dropped out of school during the first year of therapy; sevenwere performing 
satisfactorily in school, and three unsatisfactorily (i.e., failing). At the 
end of the first semester of the second year following therapy, there had been 
no further dropouts mid school performance remained at a 7:3 ratio, as before. 



Discussion 



It must be recalled that the work described in this report was performed on 
an emergency basis in an effort to forestall the expected dropping out of the 
children involved. The urgency of individual cases dictated an -approach calcu- 
lated to get positive results in a limited time. Although bi.sed on nondirective 
therapy, the combination of directive and nondirective techniques actually em- 
ployed perhaps could be, more properly called "first aid" therapy. 

It can be stated that the immediate goal of the program reported here was 
achieved, inasmuch as there were no dropouts recorded during therapy and the 
academic performance of a majority of the subjects- shifted from "failing" to 
"satisfactory." Only one dropout was found during followup. 

The improvement in work or attitudes noted by the guidance counselor 
occurred chiefly in the area of teacher pupil relationships. Teachers of these 
students reported -a lessening of- overt hostility in the classroom, and an in- 
creased willingness to attempt at least a minimum of assigned work. 

The school system where this work was done uses letter grades to record 
pupil progress. According to report cards, seven of the 11 members' (63 percent) 
improved all grades by at least one step. Of the remaining, two who made no .im- 
provement, one was the boy who was unable to tolerate group counseling. This 
boy (Number 6, Figure 1 ,) was the* oldest of the entire group, at age 17, and is 
the one who married and' dropped out of school during the first year after therapy. 

The general improvement in maturity and self concept observed by the thera- 
pist centered around interpersonal relationships in group counseling. The direc- 
tion of movement was from scant toleration of other group members to active con- 
cern for each others' problems and difficulties; from derisive laughter and 
ridicule at expressed problems during the initial session to serious effort sto 
help and find solutions during the final session. A generalized growth in seif 
confidence was seen to parallel .the development of group identification, which 
in turn, closely followed increased self understanding presumably associated' 
with individual therapy. 
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. Has been declared an emancipated minor by court; aupports self and attends night school hence, not a dropout. 




The improvement noted in the ability of individual group members to relate 
to the groups, tc take an active part in discussions, and to verbal!?"' personal 
problems, fears % or anxieties before the group was especially evident' in members 
whose most obvious presenting symptom was withdrawal. Two cases will be described 
here. The first was a boy, an only child, age 14 years, six months, of average 
intelligence as measured by group tests in elementary grades* Frequently he rer 
fused speech, and in written answers to questions during the first session, he 
denied having the ability or desire to do successful work in school* He was able 
later to verbalise his problem to his group as centering around peer relation* 
ships and the group came through with support and practical suggestions for 
improvement * Followup of this boy (Number 4, Figure 1) indicates some failing 
work in the 1966*1967 school >year but he has remained in school and was perform* 
ing satisfactorily as of February 1, 1968* Group contact seems to have tien the 
critical factor in this case* The second case (Number 3, Figure 1) was a girl, 
age 15, with one older brother and a rigidly controlling mother (who was separated 
from her husband and who entertained a succession of men)* Examination of her 
cumulative record revealed a pattern of regression in intellectual functioning 
as measured by the following tests (Table 1)* 



Table 1 

Regression in Intellectual Functioning of One Subject 



Grade Level 


Test 


IQ 


3 


Kuhlmann*Anderson 


105 


4 


Otis Beta 


93 


5 


Lorge-Thorndike 


85 


6 


California; Test of Mental Maturity 


82 


9 


Peabody Picture Vocabulary 


68 



Allowing for the differences between tests, a significant change in function* 
ing is apparent* 

Individual and group counseling quickly uncovered s a mass of repressed hostil* 
ity and frustration* Two months after the beginning of therapy, she attacked 
another girl in school with a broken bottle after very slight provocation and 
inflicted serious injury; However, therapy was continued without interruption* 
: Soon after termination of therapy in' June, 1966, this girl petitioned the court 
for release from her intolerable home situation* She was ;granted the status 
of emancipated minor and has since supported herself with a regular job while 
attending, school at night* Her present school performance is satisfactory* 

The foregoing results are supported by Mann's (1967) recent findings that 
"structured but permissive" group counseling with mentally retarded children 
resulted in improved self concept, reduced anxiety, improvement in academic 
subjects such as arithmetic and reading, and improvement in general school 
behavior* 
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The conditions under which this study was made imposed limitations which 
preclude the generalization of results. It was not intended as an experimental , 
study, but as an innovative exploration in which therapies and techniques were 
combined in an urgency of effort to ease a critical situation in a school. In 
this case, it worked. Having no basis for comparison, we cannot say how yell. 

We can reiterate that all were selected originally as poor risks, from the 
school's standpoint, and that a followup after one and one-half years shows that 
only one has actually dropped out of school, while seven of the remaining ten. are 
performing satisfactorily. This seems to represent improvement over expectation. 
ATso, it should be stated here that the one who dropped out was the same boy who 
could not tolerate' group counseling, and so was not exposed to the, f ull influence 
of the program. The experience of the program and the subjective evidence pre- 
sented leads me to suggest that a predominantly nondirective approach to therapy 
which contains some elements of directive, therapy (at least to the extent of the 
establishment and maintenance of goals), .can, through an alternating program of 
group and individual counseling, produce positive results more quickly and of a 
more lasting nature than either approach used alone. At least, the results ob- 
tained suggest this as a fruitful area for further research. 
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ABSTRACT 

SPECIAL EDUCATION TOR THE ADDICTED STUDENT 
by 

Herbert Rusalem 



Disengagement from, prevailing social values. and mechanisms characterizes 
the addictive process. At the time of initial addiction, this disengagement 
process is already well established and progressive. As the addiction experience 
runs its course,, disengagement deepens to the degree that the student identifies 
himself largely with a subculture which subscribes to other values and behaviors. 
His increasing isolation from interaction with the reinforcing elements of the 
mainstream culture effectively shields the student from the common reinforce- 
ments of American society. In his isolation, he finds increasing gratification 
from the rewards offered by the deviant subculture. 

Addiction is a complex syndrome which engulfs the total individual in a 
dehumanizing process. Restoration of the individual depends upon, the combined 
impact of a variety of professional interventions, All designed to reintegrate 
him into the mainstream of social living. As a rule, a multidisciplinary approach, 
including theuse of indigenous aides, is needed. In this spectrum of services 
special education has a unique role in that, it provides a link for the addict to 
the world he knew throughout his childhood and adolescense. Even though the educa- 
tional world may not have been fully gratifying to him, he adapts well to it in his 
current childlike state because the part he plays in it is relatively dependent 
and ego centered. If it is well managed, special education meets current needs 
and can be used to build a bridge to. a more responsible and independent adjust- 
ment through moving the individual toward more mature relationships with others, 
and greater acceptance of responsibility for self. 
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PIAGET, SKINNER, AND -AN INTENSIVE PRESCHOOL PROGRAM 
FOR LOWER CLASS CHILDREN, AND THEIR'. MOTHERS 

by 

Norma Radin 



Introduction 
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Discussed here is a program which uses the theories of two men- whose views 
are not often incorporated into one program, Jean Piaget and B. F. Skinner. As a 
matter of fact, whether either gentlemen would feel completely comfortable about 
the juxtaposition, of their names is hot certain. Nevertheless, the staff members 
of the Early Education Program have found the combination to “be highly effective 
and practical. Piaget* s theory provides the foundation for the preschool curric- 
ulum which has is its major goal the cognitive growth of the children, ^prereq- 
uisite for subsequent achievement in school and fulfillment as i thinking, human- 
being. Skinner's work forms the basis of the parent education progra^which 
focuses on teaching parents child management skills deemed: essential, for a grati- 
fying, growth producing Thorne life. It is felt that the program would be incomplete 
without either phase, or either theory. 

The Early Education Program involves, as participants, 100 four year old 
children who come from disadvantaged homes. One-half of the youngsters are Negro ^ 
and one^half white; one-half are boys and one-half are girls. Thechildren attend 
class one-half day, four . days per week from October through June. There are ten 
children, one teacher, and one aide in each classroom. In addition, each-child is 
visited in his home every other week by "his teacher who conducts a tutorial session, 
lasting aobut one and one-half hours, while his mother is present. 

The goal of the home visit is two fold: to involve the mother in the educative 
process so that she may incorporate, the role of teacher in her every day activities 
with her children, and to meet the child's individual cognitive needs which cannot be 
dOalt with adequately in the -group setting. For example, it is dpring the home 
visit that diagnostic instruments are administered which enable the teacher to assess 
t he child's specific strength^ and weaknesses. With this knowledge, she is able to 
attend to particular difficulties he is having. To insure the maintenance of a 
tutorial relationship with mother and child, an aide accompanies the teacher when 
other children are present and conducts an enriched play program, a dilution of the 
preschool program, for the younger, siblings. 

The Early Education Program has three major objectives:' 

1 . To develop 'a preschool curriculum for use in a classroom and in a home 
tutorial setting based on Piaget's theory of the sequential development 
of the intelligence 

2. To develop a model of curriculum innovation in~a school system utilizing a 
triad of theorist, diffuser, and classroom teacher 

3. To develop a group parent education program focused primarily on teaching 
mothers how to foster the development of internal control in their children, 
through theuse of behavior modifications techniques. 
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Curriculum and Method 



Insofar as the Piagetlan curriculum is concerned, a full description of 
the content and methodology would be beyond the scope of this paper* Part of 
the curriculum, has already been described in articles in Young Childre n and 
the Journal of Creative Behavior * Fundamentally, the program is based on Pia- 
get's concept that intelligence ^develops by qualitatively distinct periods,, 
the sensory motor period, the preoperational period, the period// of concrete 
operations, and the period of formal operations* Attainment of a later stage 
is not possible without solid attainment of the earlier stages* Although the 
age at which children enter any of the periods' may vary, the sequence is in- 
variant * Passage through the stages grows out of the coordination of actions, 
at first physical, and then mental,, rather than by manipulation of symbols* 

The curriculum goals are founded on Piaget's two aspects of knowledge: 

(a) "the operative aspect which involves various* types of mental .operations, 
and (b) the figurative aspect which pertains to the type of symbolization in- 
volved in the operations* Examples of. operative. knowledge are the ability to 
classify, and the ability, to seriate, or order* things, according to an ascend- 
ing or descending scale*. Operative knowledge also, includes the ability to han- 
die numbers, spatial, relations and 'temporal relations* The figurative aspect 
of knowledge pertains to the. various levels of symbolization from the concrete 
object, to parts of the objects, an imprint or sound made by the object, a re- 
presentation of the object, and- finally to the work representing the object* 

One of the major curriculum^ goals is to fascilitate the movement of the 
children from the sensory motor period, at which most of them are initially*, 
to r ' the preoperational period* In specific terms, facilitation of movement out 
of the sensory motor stage involves providing a structured se 1 1 Ing in which 
the children. can learn to classify objects into an increasing number of cate- 
gories, to seriate three, four and eventually seven and eight objects, and to 
comprehend the meaning of numbers so that they will be recognized regardless 
of whether the objects are spaced far apart or massed together* 

The second major curriculum goal pertaining *to the. figurative aspect of 
knowledge consists, of helping the children to move from the .concrete to the 
symbolic level* This procedure involves more ttianmerely teaching the chil- 
dren to associate a. word with an object* To truly learn a word, the -child 
must be able to perform the same menial operations with the word that he can 
perform with the object it represents. Irving SIgel of MerrillrPaimer Insti- 
tute, for example, f ound that disadvantaged preschool children have a much har- 
der time categorizing life, sized, colored pictures of' familiar objects, such 
as; a cup and a pencil, than they do with the objects themselves, in spite of 
the fact that the children could label the objects in the pictures with -no dif- 
ficulty* This phenomenon was also found in the Early .Education Program* Most 
of* the childrenvare initially unable to perform mental operations with repre- 
sentatives of objects* For this reason,: training ^.classification, sorlation, 
spatial relations, etc* starts at the sensory motor ievel. To provide train- 
ing in classification, children are given kits with roy object s which can ei- 
ther be put on the foot,, such as a sock and a shoe, or oh the head, such as a 
cap and a fireman's hat*' The children are asked to put the objects together 
which go together* If they cannot, the teacher asks the child to show her 
what one does with each object* It has been fouhd that by going through the 
notions in a sensory motor fashion, or by motor encoding, the children quick- 
ly see- that the objects can be put into two' groups* It is not critical Ini- 
tially that the children use appropriate words to explain the basis for their 
classification* It is. sufficient that they be able to show the teacher what 
can be done with the two ^groups of objects* By performing the physical opera- 
tion on the object, the ability to perform the operation mentally ls facili- 
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itated. Soon, wlien presented with other kits of items, such as those which 
can be eaten or bounced oh the floor, the children are able tp perform the 
operations mentally and can correctly place the objects' into two categor- 
ies with no difficulty* 

Sociodramatic play is another sensory motor activity, used to facilitate 
cognitive, growth. When used' in the manner described by Sarah Smilansky it 
has been proven to be a priceless vehicle for advancing the children into the 
symbolic world. For example,, in playing "mother," the children are soon able 
to use blocks for food, and straws for candles, after starting with the con- 
crete objects themselves • They learn 'the vital lesson that anything can be 
made to represent something, else. 

In learning spatial and temporal concepts, the children physically 
move over and tinder a table, or inside and outside a box and thus build up 
concepts. Similarly, in going through a sequence, of physical activities 
the children begin to learn< the meaning of "first," "last, end npct to 
last." 



Wordq are not ignored; however. A modification of the Bereiter-Engler 
nmnn program consisting of patterned, language drills is also included in the 
program. In the Early Education Program, however, /language is not taught for 
cognitive development ad it is by Bereiter and Englemann. Rather; it is in- 
cluded to help the children focus on concepts and retrieve them. It also en- 
ables the youngsters to express the ideas/they have, and thus to communicate- 
with one another, correcting one another f s misperceptions. The patterned 
drill is not seen as a mechanism for teaching concepts but is important in 
helping children to use the concepts they have acquired through a nonverbal 
sensory motor training program. 

The curriculum development process <> entails three phases: 

1. The delineation and sequencing of specific goals withing each of the 
cognitive areas. 'In’ classification, for example; the goal might be the 
dichotomizatior of food vs. things to write or draw with. 

2. The development of a variety of teaching activities to help the children 
reach each goal. An example would be using a variety oF kits which 
include Various food items and pencils, crayons,, pens, and paint brushes 
to be. sorted* 

3. The development of diagnostic tasks to determine whether or not the. chil- 
dren have, mastered, the concepts being taught* 

A description of how these, steps are implemented brings us the model 
of curriculum innovation which, is being developed, or the second objective 
of the Early Education Program. The most critical part of the paradigm, 
which can be transposed, to any grade level, involves combining the efforts of 
three categories of staff, members: 

1. A theorist who thoroughly understands the abstract theory serving as the 
foundation for the program who is able to derive specific goals for the 
children from the' theory. 

2. A master teacher who Is able to - comprehend the essence, of the thepry as 
interpreted by the theorist, and who is. capable of creatively trans- 
lating the goals into specific teaching activities. The translation pro- 
cess involves ctoke coordination with the classroom teacher who partici- 
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pates In the designing of each activity and provides feedback about 
its effectiveness* 

3. A classroom teacher who is selected on the basis of her interest in help- 
ing to: develop a new curriculum and her willingness to try unorthodox ap- 
proaches when recommended by her curriculum supervisors* 

In the Early Education Program there is one theorist, two diffusers, 
and ten classroom teachers* Whether .or not this ratio can be altered without 
damaging the efficacy of the model remains to be tested* A third diffuser in 
the program performs a role that is becoming increasingly important in early 
intervention programs* She supervises the ten nonprofessional staff mem- 
bers* After participating in discussions with the curriculum supervisors, 
she explains, to the aides how the teachers will be Implementing the' goals, 
and she discusses the role of, the aide in assisting the teacher* 

In addition, modifications are made so the. curriculum can be used for 
children below the age of. four during the home visit* 

The theorist and diffusers meet several times per week to select and 
discuss the goals for the coming 14 days as they review the progress of the 
children revealed by their performance on diagnostic tests* New diagnostic 
tasks are also developed at this time* Each diffuser meets with five teach- 
ers weekly to discuss the children's progress and techniques of implement- 
ing the .new set of goals* The entire staff, .including: the aides, meets 
as a unit oi^ Friday when most of the day is devoted to hearing a presentation 
of theoretical material, and reports of .other project members, such, as the 
research associate and the social group worker conducting the parent pro- 
gram* 

Thus far, the model appears to be generating great enthusiasm and. a strong 
s^nse of cohesion* A feeling of great fortune in being part of the program 
appears to be pervasive* 

The applicability of this paradigm to the kindergarten level is cur- 
rently being tested in a supplementary kindergarten program primarily for 
children who participated in a pilot preschool program conducted, last spring • 

In the Supplementary Kindergarten Intervention Program (SKIP) , there is also 
a teacher eager to try the new approach, a master teacher serving as a diffuser, 
and a theorist, the same one who is working on the ’Early Education Program, 

Dr. Constance Kamil, who is interpreting Piaget's theory and deriving goals 
from his concepts of cognitive growth* The enthusiasm and cohesion evident 
in the Early Education Program quickly developed in the SKIP Program in spite 
of the usu al difficulties entailed in instituting a brand new program in- a 
school system* Although there is no question that a capable staff is es- 
sential to the success of any program, it does appear that the paradigm 
which has been developed utilizes and organizes these capable people in a 
highly effective manner* 

Parent Education Program 

The third major objective of the Early Education Program is the devel- 
opment of a parent education program, primarily focused, on inner control, and 
secondarily on cognitive development. The staff feels that growth in both 
intellectual ability and self discipline are essential for success in school 
and ultimately in our industrial society* Time has not permitted a discussion 
of the fostering of inner control in the program, but it is an intrinsic part 
of the curriculum* The children are taught to plan- ahead, to. anticipate con- 
sequences of their actions, to make choices when given alternatives, and to 
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adhere to the decisions they have reached. In turn, a portion of the parent 
education program^ is devoted to teaching- parents how to foster the cognitive 
goals of the program which are interpreted to them; The twin objectives of 
intellectual development and self direction permeate all activities of 
the Early Education Program. The former merely has greater emphasis in 
the work with children and the latter in work with groups of parents. 

A research design has been built into the parent program to test the 
effectiveness of the program per &e, as well as the effectiveness of two modes 
of presenting the same content. Thus, there are three groups of parents, 
matched on critical independent variables and willingness to participate in 
the meetings. One group serves as a control group and is not involved in any 
group sessions. The other two groups serve as treatment groups, each present- 
ed with the same content in different ways* The two treatment groups are 
divided into small discussion groups of about ten mothers who meet weekly 
with a social worker in a school or community center. Baby sitting and trans- 
portation are provided free of cost. Each -meeting is.prededed by written and 
phone reminders of the next session; Incentives for attending thevmeetings 
are also provided to both treatment groups. At almost all meetings, an in- 
expensive education gift for the child, such as a bock or puzzle, is presented 
with additional, more personal gifts, and a diploma, three times during the 
year. 



The.content of the parent education program consists for the most part 
in a Skinnerian behavior modification approach to child -management. Re- 
inforcement patterns are used as a foundation for the development of inner 
control by the child. 



The parent, curriculum is divided' into three units of approximately six 
weeks each. There is a break of three weeks between units, each presented 
as an entity having its own introduction and summary. Unit I focused on 
principles of behavior modicication which- were related to specific child 
management problems suggested by the mothers. The first lesson dealt 
with an overview of behavior modification, differentiating contingencies 
which increase or maintain behavior, contingencies which; reduce the fre- 
quency of behavior, techniques of shaping new behaviors, etc. The second, les- 
son pertained to intermittent and continuous reinforcement schedules and 
their consequences • The’ third lesson differentiated primary and secondary 
reinforcements. The fourth dealt with punishment * and the- fifth with- other 
techniques of reducing the frequency of undesirable behaviors . The sixth 
lesson and last was a summary of -the entire unit. 

Unit II, now in progress, focuses* on activities the -parents can engage 
in to foster the cognitive' development of 'their children. The intent is to 
indicate techniques by Which commonplace household and play activities, can 
be utilized' to. reinforce the classroom goals. The unit started with an 
observation of the class program preceded by a talk by one of. the curriculum 
supervisors discussing the preschool curriculum; the weekly* lessons, are - 
paralleling the class program. For example, one lesson focuses on hqw parents 
can encourage and help their children io engage in sqciodramatic play at home 
to facilitate their ability to handle symbols. Another lesson indicates 
how music can be- used* to foster motor encoding by acting .out the words to 
songs. A third lesson* points out how trips to the grocery can become golden 
opportunities to enhance classification -skills- in discussions about the meat 
department and the varieties of meats; the dairy sections and the varieties 
of dairy foods, types of cereal, etc. Throughout this unit, the principles 
of behavior modification discussed in Unit I are' continuously employed; 

Thus, the: parent is encouraged ‘to; offer praise -when the child elaborates his 






role in a make believe session,, or the parent is taught to shape the child's 
behavior by reinforcing approximations of the desired response* when thechild 
has difficulty performing a task* such as taking the role of grocer. 

Unit III will focus on fostering self reinforcement or inner control 
by the child* Once again, paralleling, the -class program, specific less, 
will deal with offering reinforcement for manifestations of inner control, 
and with giving, children choices and structuring the situation, so that he is 
strongly rewarded only for- adhering to his decision*. The transition from 
external reinforcement provided by the parent to internal reinforcement 
coming from the child himself will also be discussed, along, with, the phen- 
omenon of intrinsic rewards evolving out of successful experiences with 
a particular activity. 

The two modes' for presenting the above content are the lecture approach, 
typical of many parent education, programs , and the participation approach, 
in which the parent actively engages in some aspect, of the program* An 
example of participation would be completing a homework assignment, role 
playing or rehearsing in the group sessions, and .commenting upon role play- 
ing by staff members* 

By comparing the attitudes and behaviors of the parents in the three 
groups, as well as the progress of their children, some tentative conclus- 
ions can be reached by the end of the year, it is hoped * ' concerning -the ef- 
fectiveness of the parent program, and the optimal method' of presenting the 
content* 

Although the school year still has several months to go, and the post 
measures have not been taken as yet on .the instruments evaluating the ~ parent 
program, some subjective comments can be. offered* The most, outstanding phen- 
omenon is that each group has developed a core of enthusiastic members,, about 
one— third of the total number, who come regularly and., give every indication 
of using the- material they are learning* For example, one mother reported 
of her daughter* "She really learned to put her toys away when I started^using 
that reward system instead of. just nagging, her; Now she sometimes does, it 
without any stars, with just my upraise*" „ ^ 

Another mother reported, f 1 guess I'm: really learning to use those new 
practices you've been teaching us, :and it's not just my .preschooler that's - 

benefiting* It's my older boy, too. Instead of yelling at him or spanking 
him,. I've been doing some of those things you told us about and do you know, 
he raised every single one of his grades on his last report! He seems much 
more relaxed and happier since I've been less, cranky with him;" 

Fi n ally, this comment from a third mother wilL serve to illustrate the 
parents' responses, "You taught us to give our kids alternativesinsteadof 
flat orders all the time* The other day 1 forgot to, and I ordered my daugh- 
ter to stop yelling* She caught me short' -and said, 'You forgot -my choice, Mo- 
ther, what is my other choice?* Giving alternatives really results in. her 
choosing one and sticking to. it. It really helps . " 

On the other hand, each group has a core of nonattenders, also about one- 
third, who never attended a single meetings although each week almost, all 
asked to be reminded of the next session* These women appear to be the most 
disadvantaged;.. At the moment, plans are underway, to offer them a differential 
program* Before the school year ends, a team of: two of the active mothers will 
visit thehomes of some of the nonattenders and summarize what has occurred 
in the. meetings; Possibly, a second nonattender will be asked to join the trio, 
and a small group session will be held* The active members, who appear to 
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be developing missionary zeal, reacted very positively to the possibilities 
of this approach* 

The rather unexpected situation that has developed is that the members 
of the lecture group appear to be as involved in the program as the participa- 
tion group* It has been found that mothers will not accept a lecture followed 
by a brief discussion* They won f t go home until what is on their minds has 
been disucssed* On the other hand, in Unit I, the members of the partici- 
pation group were very reluctant to engage in role playing, possibly be- 
cause they found the area too threatening. The situation seems different in 
Unit II, which focuses on cognitive development. For example, mothers who 
were very reluctant in Unit I to enact the role of the parent finding her 
child playing with matches, seem, in Unit II, to enjoy taking the part of an 
pnimfll to rehearse for sociodrama tic play with their children. 

A tentative conclusion that has been* reached thus far is that a par- 
ticipation approach may not be equally suited to all types of content, at 
least hot with disadvantaged, group members. Further^ it appears; that content 
can be communicated and . group cohesion developed purely through verbal inter- 
action, even with women from low income homes* Whether there is something in- 
herently attractive in behavior modification principles not present in other 
areas which, might have been discussed is not known. We have also learned that 
offering -concrete incentives for attending meeting^, and eliminating all con- 
ceivable obstacles to group participation is not enough to overcome the 
resistance of some mothers to meeting outside of their homes, with a group of 
unknown women. As I have indicated previously,, we are beginning to feel a dif- 
ferent approach is necessary with these individuals. Taking a lesson from good 
behavior modification techniques, we are now trying to proceed by small steps. 
We are reducing the group size to three, trying to hold it in members own homes, 
and using only nonprofessionals in initial contacts. It is hoped that t roug 
a seried of f, minigroup ,, sessions such as these, the Brothers* will eventually 
feel Comfortable enough to join the larger group. 

R esults and „ Pi scuss ion 

Because the school year is not yet over, I cannot provide any informa- 
tion as to how effective the Early Education Prdgram as a whole has been. 
However, as a prediction of possible outcomes* I would like to nen^ion brief- 
ly .one results that were obtained on last year’s five and one-half nonth pi- 
lot program for thesEarly Education Program. The project was known as the 
Gale Preschool Program and involved 20 disadvantaged four year old cMl- 
dren. The format of the -program was, identical with the Early Education Pro- 
gram except that there was no group parent program. Dr; Constance Kamil, 
our theorist, was in Geneva at the time, studying under Piaget, so conmunlca- 
finn about the curriculum which was in its infancy, had to be conducted 
via mall; nevertheless, it was found that the mean gain on the Standcrd-Binet 
Intelligence Scale was 13.7 points, and on the Peabody Picture Vocabulary 
Test, 12.7 points. The children’s interest in academic affairs increased 
significantly according to a standard teacher rating form- the Pupil Behav- 
ior inventory. The parents were found to increase, overwhelmingly, the 
amount of education they felt their children must have, the amount of school- 
ing they expected their children to receive, and the educational materials 
available in the home. The grades that would satisfy the parent dropped, how- 
ever. It is felt that this may not be undesirable, as their standards for 
their children may have been becoming more realistic and hence, better for 
their' children, according to Irwin Katz . 

The most surprising finding was that the best predictor of gain in 
Binet IQ, .» pt«fn-tng 49 percent of the variance, was a factor on the Pupil 
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Behavior Inventory, pertaining to dependency of the child* The children who 
were seen as possassive of the teacher and seeking constant reassurance were 
the children who gained the most. The correlation was highly significant when 
each teacher's class was examined separately or the entire group combined. 

The hypothesis offered is that dependency is actually "susceptibility to soc- 
ial influence" as described by Walters and Parke, and this characteristic is 
a great asset for young disadvantaged children who are likely to be alienated 
and distrustful of adults. Perhaps orienting oneself toward adults and per- 
ceiving them as reinforcing agents is an important precursor for cognitive 
growth among preschool children from low income homes. The possibility that 
some such linkage exists is currently being explored in greater depth. 

One disturbing finding arose out of a post post .testing of" the Gale 
graduates conducted late in August, two months after the program had ended'. 

The purpose was to determine the stability of the gains achieved in preschool. 
It was found that the gain on the Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test held up com- 
pletely, but there was a 6.4 point drop on the Binet. The decline was virtual- 
ly identical for children who had attended a summer Headstart Program and those 
who did not. An item analysis was performed on the Binet, and' it became, clear 
that the loss did not occur uniformly across all items. Those, pertaining to 
abstract concepts, such as spatial relations and classification, showed a 
sharp drop. Oh the other hand. Items tapping purely perceptual or label- 
ing skills either showed no decrement at all or .a gain. The conclusion 
reached was that teaching verbal and perceptual skills is far easier than 
teaching concepts. Two efforts are currently being made to remedy the sit— 
uation. The early Education Program's preschool curriculum is being care- 
fully developed, with continual diagnostic testing, to be certain that the 
children are comprehending what is being taught. In addition, the Supp- 
lementary Kindergarten Intervention Program, referred to previously, is con- 
tinuing the Piaget ian and language training program during the. half day when 
the children are not in regular kindergarten. It is hoped that by extending 
the period of exposure to the program, the growth displayed in the preschool 
program will be preserved. 



Before concluding, I would like to put the Early Education Program in. 
a f?*®® °f reference by coopering it with four other intervention programs 
involving young children, currently in operation in the. US. Many others could 
have been chosen, but these four >have such distinctly different orientations 
tnat contrasts emerge very clearly. The four programs are conducted by: (a) 

Ira Gordon (Gainsville, Florida), (b) Sigfried Englemann (Urbana, Illinois), 
(c) Susan Gray (Nashvilee, Tennessee), and (d) Bettye Caldwell (Syracuse,. 
New York). 

Ira Gordon, of the University of Florida, is operating a project which 
resembles the home visit aspect of the Carly Education Program, but involves 
a much younger group. Low income mothers are visited weekly in their homes 
by nonprofessional parent educators, starting at the time the children are 
six weeks af age, and until- the children reach their first birthday. A 
second group of children will receive weekly home visits between their first 
and second birthdays, while a control group of youngsters will receive only 
visits from nurses. Thus,, both the efficacy of the home education .program 
and the optimal age of instituting it are being evaluated . The emphasis In 
the home instructional program, which has a strong Piagetian slant, Is on 
demonstrating to the parent techniques of stimulating the child's, sensory 
motor development and of engaging in play ‘activities with the child which will 
foster his cognitive, development. 



Comparison with Other Programs 
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A program that has points of similarity with the classroom phase of the 
Early. Education Program is Sigfried Englemann’s project with four year old 
children at the University of Illinois. He is modifying the now familiar 
Bereiter-Englemann curriculum. The language segment has been retained, 
but the arithmetic and reading portions have been dropped. In their place is 
a new curriculum, oriented toward teaching the children skills required for 
success oh the Stanford-Binet Intelligence: Scale. The reationale behind this 
approach is, that if the Binet predicts school competence, it is logical to de- 
termine the abilities it taps, and teach those skills directly. As this, is 
the first year of the program, the curriculum is in the early stages of devel- 
opment and no objective results are availableas yet. 

Susan Gray of Peabody College is conducting several types of .preschool 
programs. The one I would like to describe closely resembles Gordon 1 s pro- 
gram in consisting only of home visits, but the children in Gray’s program 
are approximately four years of- age, and the home visitors are profession- 
als. The children recieve weekly visits during which a teaching session is 
conducted in the presence of the mother. An explanation of the curriculum is 
given to the parent, and additional assignments are left with her to use with 
her child during the week. An informal test is administered to the child at 
the beginning of each visit to determine how much ground has been covered and 
to ^motivate the parent to fulf ill the assignment. It has been 'found that 
most of the parents become very active and enthusiastic participants by the 
end of the year, this home visit program differs from that of the Early Ed- 
ucation Program in that no effort is made to keep siblings out of the teach- 
ing situation. Rather, they are encouraged to participate since one of the 
major goals of the program, is to facilitate the- cognitive goowth of the younger 
children in the home who are not thevdirect targets of intervention. The 
gain in IQ of the four year olds,, and their younger siblings, is being com- 
pared to a comparable group, of children and siblings who are participating 
in classroom programs .using a similar curriculum. 

At the Children’s Center in New York, Bettye Caldwell is operating an ed- 
ucationally oriented day care program for children six months of age to five 
years , one-half of whom are middle class aid- one— half lower class*. The 
curriculum is described -as enriched but relaxed. The children spend three to 
nine hours per day in class. The program becomes progressively Jniore struc- 
tured as the children approach kindergarten. age. The program for fpur 
year olds is preacademic in nature and focuses on perceptual training and 
concept formation; The children appear to be suffering no damage as a result 
of their .prolonged absence from their mothers* With the number, of working; 
mothers increasing steadily,, and the importance of cognitive 8 1 imulation gain- 
ing wider acceptance ddily, it is likely that the CaldWell program can offer 
us a glimpse of education in the hear future. 

It is apparent \that early intervention programs are .proliferating rapid- 
ly* and that a diversity of approaches* starting, at the nursery level, are 
being Explored. This is most fortunate, for it woudd be sad ^indeed if a 
fi^ld which started to flourish less than a decade ago were po become so fro- 
zen that there would 'be ho room for fresh ideas. "We still do not, know for 
^cert^in what the best program is, for which type of child, offered at 
wha^a^e level, for how iong a period. As the anwers begin to come in, in 
the form of evaluations, and followup studies of the many ongoing programs* 
it might be worth keeping in mind the relatively unexplored areas that a till 
remaih. To mention a few, what is the most effective program for father^ of 
young disadvantaged children? What cond>ination of approaches,, offered at 
different age levels, is 0 optimal? Is, it feasible for industries and institu- 
tions' employing a large number of unskilled employees to operate child centers 
on their .premises and provide releae d time for parents to participate in the 
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educational, pfogran? Can older siblings be . trained to provide st inula tion 
for their younger brothers and sisters? what would be the effect, of cognitive- 
ly oriented programs on* no nd isad v antaged preschoolers? .Would a differential 
educational approach to boys and girls be beneficial? (Kagan and others have 
found a sex difference In; node of responding, even in nearly infancy*') And 
f in a lly , is it true, as an increasing number of educators ■ have been imply— 
la& 9 that preparing very ycung children for latercompetence to. school is 
the best foundation for^ mental, health that can be offered? It is to be hoped 
that the answers to these questions -will be forthcoming soon-. . 



ABSTRACT 



RESEARCH OK TEACHER CHARACTERISTICS 
bf 

John F. Mesinger 

One problem initiated by the Southern University Professors* Consortium 
is that of 1 . teacher candidate characteristics . For purposes of analysis these 
may be divided" into: (a) cognitive and (b) affective factors. Under the latter 

rubric we may consider such aspects* as creativity, personality, and attitudes. 

To give such measures purpose one must define and' measure: 2 . teacher be- 
haviors in the classroom . This may involve prior teaching* performances as well 
as. performances concurrent with the degree work. 

Since the raison d'etre for teachers is pupil changes, this implies a 
need to measure: 3 . pupil behaviors, 4. teacher interactions with pupils and, thus, 
teacher pupil effects. 

These problems should logically lead to a study of program selection 
criteria which; effect problem one and the .study of training programs mad their 
effects upon problem two. 

By referring to the outline of Hollister and Goldston, it ls possible to 
see many of the interactiems which must in some way be spbeified^and measured. 
w An Inquiry into Variations of Teacher Child' Communication,** by Cohen, Lavietes, 
Reens and Rindsberg, supplies an illustrated (by anecdotal record) discussion 
of the kind of t e a cher pupil interne tions wnich must be measured." 

Horse Cutler and Fink have developed data from a factor ainalytlc study 
of pupil, behavior in programs for dishir bed children which seem relevant to the 
task of validating the basic research problem described in probleiBS ooe and tuo. 

Prior to a> discussion bf the current state of knowledge concerning the 
characteristics of effective teachers of emotlonally disturbed children, a gen- 
eral idea of the data developed in the broad f Ield of tocher analysis seems 
necessary. Particularly, the work of Getzels and Jackson seems highly relevant. 

The review of the literature specific to our task is depressing even if 
only Halted to the complexity of variables to be measured by primitive Instru- 
ments. The increasing sophistication of data analysis seems promising. However, 
information thus gained xwill be limited* by tbe quallty of the raw data gathered. 
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BEHAVIOR MANAGEMENT TECHNIQUES 



by 

Roger Kroth 



At the 1967 Council for Exceptional Children Convention in St* Louis, 

Dr* Richard Whelan of the University of Kansas, suggested that the initials 
n E D " in emotional disturbance sight appropriately stand for excesses and 
deficits of behavior* Most observers of behavior in children are reasonably 
comfortable with this wanner of .approaching the problems of pinpointing, re- 
cording, and modifying behavior* Some referent may be a baseline or a continuous 1 
record of the determined behavior under existing conditions, a comparison of the 
frequency of occurrence of the behavior between the referred child and other 
children in his class, school or other comparable group, or a comparison of the 
frequency of occurrence of the behavior with some internal scale of the observer* 

Target Identification 

The first step in establishing procedures for modifying behavior is to 
identify as -specifically as possible the observable act that one wishes to have 
changed* In general, target identification is the responsibility of the one who 
refers the child* In essence, when one refers a child, for special help, be is 
saying that a particular behavior or set of behaviors is happening so frequently 
of Infrequently that one cannot consid er the act to be normal* In other words, 
the .observed behavior must be changed in some discernible may for the ch il d to 
remain in the environment where he is presently functioning* 



Once the target has been identified, recording proce d ur es are ins ti ga ted * 
The type of recording that is dom e depends om the st a ted problem* For i nsta n ce , 
if the teacher conplains that the child has a short attention open, then the re* 
carder will record theduratlou of attention to task* If the teacher cnaplatar 
that the child talks bet in class, than the recorder will take a fre qu ency count 
of "talk outs" daring timed obeervatiom periods and he will re co r d the rate of 
talking out per ml ante or per hour* If the rancher co mp l a i n s a bo ut the daily 
o ccur r en ce of a low percentage of problems correct, them records will be kept of 
percentage correct* la the instance of low p er ce nt age c orre ct , the observer also 
may record the. rate of occurrence* 



HaaasJjua or miUtrim. Behavior 

The remainder of this paper will be devoted to techniques for managing 
behavior* In the literature on behavior modification, one will, find a large 
aandirr of studies in which food, money, toys, and other material rew a rd s hove 
been used effectively to modify of change behavioral patterns* To those working 
in the public schools the difficulty of applying th ese material c o nse qu ences to 
increase or decrease certain behavioral responses is obvious* Using H A M v s or 
in the classroom has its dra^acks • 

The techniques described in the remainder of this, paper will at times 
sound famllar In This case familiarity need not breed contempt. What is im- 
portant is the consistent, .systematic, application of these techniques as well 
as the appropriate selection of the technique to be used* As most teachers know, 
good management is hard work* 
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Recording 

Teachers often have noted that when a child is aware his actions are 
being recorded,, his behavior will be altered. Children may spell poorly during 
the week but when Friday test is given, the results of which will be recorded 
in the grade book, performance is significantly improved. Teachers have observed 
that looking at a child who is acting out, then opening a grade book while the 
child is watching, and ^making a mark without comment, often will stop the acting 
out behavior temporarily* 

Numerous specific examples of the effects on behavior when one knows his 
acts are being recorded could be given. Recently a university professor was try- 
ing to keep track of which students* were contributing most often to class dis- 
cussion. As the graduate students became aware of what the professor was count- 
ing there was a sharp increase in contribution in class. One of the difficulties 
that occurs in obtaining baseline: data on human- subjects is that when subjects 
become aware that what they are doing is being recorded they alter their behavior. 

Knowledge that awareness of behavior recording effects performance may be 
used to modify behavior. The decision as to whether to place the graphic record 
on public display of two or more children depends on the effects on performance 
rates of the children when this is done. For child A it may be a highly accel- 
erating consequent to see his graph grow faster than that of other children. 

For B, if he does not grow as fast as other children, it may have a decel- 

erating effect. In general, for >4jhe practitioner in-special education working 
with children who have been unsuccessful in public school competition, it seems 
that a graph kept by the child or teacher and displayed only to the child, teacher, 
and parents is themost effective way to acc e l er ate academic behaviors. In this 
Instance, the child is in competition with himself and his past performance. His 
performance is more analogous to- the Sunday golfer who tries to beat his own score 
ra ther the professional golfer on the circuit who has to beat his opponents. 

Children earn be taught to keep their own charts or records at almost any 
grade level* At the Children^ BeWilitation Uhxt at the University of Kansas 
Mrdfral Center, primary level physically handicapped c hildr en are taught to fill 
in the arm rat of problens done correctly on large teacher developed graph^paper 
with ti*!**** crayons. Three large dasees of third aad fo urth . gra d e chil dren, in. 
a ashlfr srhqirl In the Kansan City m etro politan area kept daily charts on the 
^bpr of arlthnedc problens they did correctly spier timed con diti ons. In 
abbot every child made ^adammas growth in problems correct 
fcr aMt tfiiU dUtotippma over the f irsr day v *perfomamce~ 

.Self r ero rdl^ ; can he maad tw*dsceldrate the fixip ary of umiesirahle 
****** behavior. Most of us hot M th optrixace of keeping daily records 
oi none aspect of ourselves. A' cosmos exaaple is that of placing weight charts 
lathe bathroon or. on the refrigerator door. A rl aaa mm te a cher mied this 
technlquevlth an ov er w ei ght stndent dmrtag the fall, of 1967. The stndent mint 
fron 163 ; poonds to 157 pounfts in twelve days. The s tudent weighed and- graphed 
his progress in the nurse 9 a office ev ery morning before school. This procedure 
was used effectively with a fourth grade boy who was out of his seat so frequently 
that it was distracting to the teacher and to ' the class. The boy had b e en re- 
ferred to the Children's Rehabilitation Unit because of management problems plus 
inconsistent classroom performance • Recommend i tions from bothpsychiatric end 
social work evaluations included possible residential treatment and psychotherapy. 
These recommendations were held in abeyance while attempts were made to m aintain 
the boy in a regular class with behavioral management techniques. 

The teacher selected those target behaviors of greatest concern which 
were "out of seat 11 without permission and "talking out” without permission. The 
teacher then recorded the frequency of occurrence of the pinpointed behaviors 
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fcr six days* Special attention was given to the nine to ten o'clock period. 
(See Figure 1) 



Figure 1 
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After the six days of baseline, the boy was, asked to keep his own chart with 
the teacher reminding him tonar k it. The ,f out of seat" behavior dropped to 
zero during the nine to ten o'clock period. 

There was resistance bn the part of the boy for keeping .his own charts 
after the first week; He threw his bhart away after the second week, but agreed 
to, keep it for the third week* It ins decided at that time that he/did not have 
to keep the records from then on, contingent upon acceptable behaviors in .the 
classroom as determined by the classroom teacher . The teacher ins inpreascdby 
the youngster's self control and the boy is in regular class over ay ear later 
with acceptable behavior and satisfactory academic achievement. 

The technique of using graphs to modify behavior has been used with num- 
erous youngsters with success. Self recording appears to" be effective. The 
practitioner , however, must-be alert to change and be willing to remove the pro- 
cedure before it ii worn. out. 

Time 

la the United States there spf are to be a ktgjb value at t a ched to the rate 
of production. Childrem are quite amaze. of the import sore att a che d to num erous 
re co rd s imuolvimg time, i.e., the re c ord time of the m lie rum or tin points Kored 
per game im an athletic contest. Boys in particular are imterested im hou many 
alltf per hour a car will gm- Childrem mill makto he timed om how loug they cam 
iscld breath, steal srtheir hands, orperf ocn some other feat of emtaamce. 

Farstr have u%ed this ksouie^e for years : yith sta tement s like "let's see how 
fast you can piek up' the toys im this room" or " you have three mjm a te s to get 
reedy if you're going Kith me to the store." 

Dm general there are too rntignrfes of timet (a) the dnratf em of time to 
perform a specified task, ami (h) the nusher of tasks im a serf as. Xa the first 
the task is specified ami perf nrnsnrstlne is rec o r de d , ami im the mmcand 
the time la specified ami the somber of taaks am recorded. hecehne 
for modifying behavior cam he developed im siting r stage ry, depending om the goals, 
of theteacher or behavioral manager. 

Frequently, in the literature om emotionally disturb si or- s s cially mnlad- 
j us ted children, one sees reference to the sh or t attention spenof these ddllm* 
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Seldom is there mention of umder what environmental conditions and at what task 
the child has a short attention spam Children with short attention spans in a 
classroom environment on an uninteresting task can be found spending endless amounts 
of time in working out ways of keeping out- of work, or in planning and Implementing 
plans to remove and dispose of hubcaps* 



With some children it has-been effective to allow them to keep track of the 
amount of time it takes them to do a certain specified task* If the task is held 
constant it may be quite rewarding to the child to beat his previous performance 
time* In the field of education it is difficult to maintain constancy of task* An 
example of how this may be done is to present a* given amount of number facts on 
flash cards and see if the child can improve .the time it takes to respond correctly 
to them* Another task may be a given number of Dolch words to which the child re- 
sponds correctly while keeping track of start and finish times* 

The method' of recording time will depend" oh the age and ability of the child, 
and the ingenuity of the teacher* Children who can tell time can use the wall clock, 
and they c ah record on the top of their papers the tine started and time finished* 
Some children rah use the stopwatch to record the. time lapse* Teachers have stamped 
two clock faces without hands on the child's work sheet and they have asked the 
children to draw in the hands of the clock for start and finish times* This has been 
done successfully Vkth primary levelhandi^^ Some teachers have used 

the automatic, time recorders that stamp the times on* the children's work sheets • 

The, other approach in usings time to modify .behavior has been toehold 'time 
constant and see how. many tasks in a series .the child can perform. Using this 
technique of controlled- time, immediate recording of performance, and daily prac- 
tice with A, class of third' grade youngsters, group means went from 7.6 correct arith- 
me tic* problems* per minute In 12 days* All children improved their performance* 
(Figure 2)-. 



Figure 2 
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All children Inproved their performance (Figure 2)* 

In order to try to determine if differential timing conditions have different 
tial effects, on the arithmetic production, rates of delinguent males In two cul- 
tures, a series of tests were administered to Institutionalized delinquent 
males In Costa Rica and the United States. Sheets of simple arithmetic prob- 
lems were prepared. The four time condltions were a, five minute timing undis- 
closed to the subjects, a one minute timing* a three minute timing, and a six 
minute timing. In each condition the subjects were told to work as quickly and 
correctly as they could. The subjects had a significantly hi g h e r rate, of cor- 
rect arithmetic problems under the shorter known time limits than they did un- 
der the longer time limits. 

The setting of time limits seems to have an effect on production. This, of. 
course, is not news. Time limited therapy has been suggested by psychoanalysts 
from Freud's time to Franz Alexander. In fact, a study of Shlien, Mosak, and 
Dreikurs in 1962 resulted In significant growth in self concept In h a lf the 
time limits were designated In advance rather than und er unlimited therapy con- 
ditions. 



Materials 

The appropriate selection and presentation of curriculum materials for ex- 
ceptional children may have tremendous effects on both social and academic be- 
havior. The short attention spans mentioned earlier may be related to material 
that is too easy, too difficult, uninteresting, poorly programed, as well as. 
being related to ineffectual consequ ences for emitted responses. , 

For those behavioral managers who sure merely interested In watching the line 
on a graph suddenly time, it is p o ssibl e to obtain outstanding results bjr 

material s. If, for example, the target sel e c ted for accel er a t ion is 
the nusber of correct arithmetic problems per minute, one may start tbs sub- 
ject on problems that require a largenumber of op er a t io n s to eolve. Them the 
teacher can change to simple operation problems and the records will show a 
dramatic rise fin problems wor k ed per minute. Similarly one cam obta in a rapid 
Increase in tbe; «a b tr of books read .par weak by rhaaging from h oo k a like, 
Eduards 9 Izperimshtal Pasiwa in Iwtblotktl lasaorch to books Hke-fcff 's low 
to Lie with Statistics. 

ifcile these eyaaplrs esom obv i o us , the peiat is aomatimaa ignored id me one 
evaluated a pupil's progress. If retes>of production are horrendously low, aed 
they are SLiowpasied by imerreprable s o ci a l beha v i or, thee owe s h o u l d es a nfao 
the papll's ability to faapnwd to the «p rssbetad msterlal s. If the material is 
i n a p p ro p ri ate, tfcaa superior methodology will have little effect. 

laaamfsg that the material has hssm select e d appropr iately, there still re- 
tint a great deal to he said about the m eth o d t of p raaemt a tl o o . Quite often 
am amelymis of the child's work vlll reveal some possibi l i ti es for rearranging 
the aatbod of prosecution. As exaaple of this type of smelysis is found Is the 
case of Bart. Sort mas a third grade boy who bed daemon behavioral prob- 
lems as well as low academic performance. There ware enough high points 1m 
his daily record of work to imilrats thatf uectlsesUy he mss c a pabl e of bet- 
ter performance (Figure 3). At point A on the graph, the teacher stood beside 
Bart aid told him that he was to fieisk his assigmammt if he expected to go to 
Iwsch with the reat of the dees. The hey dawoma tr o r a fl thet he could do work 
quickly aed correctly, Although heldiag lunch is e.pr^dore: thet ha* been 
used to pet aealgmera done, it mas felt thet in the public school classroom 
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would probably not be a first choice procedure. At point. B an analysis 
of the youngster's work showed that be would work one line but not complete the 
^hoU assignment. It was decided to structure the assignments and provide Bart 
with strips of work “from the full page a ssi g nment . An lamediate change took 
place and was significantly different (P- 005) than early performance rates. 

Bart even asked for more work to do. At point C the task was changed to si*- 
traction. Burt's rats of correct perforrance dropped to e point perallel nth 
..rn.r work. The teacher grouped four youngsters together who had similar 
probleam for reeducation. Within a short time Bart's rate went back up. 

iimi-iwr point to consider in using materials to modify behavior is tl«* or- 
der of presentation. The most difficult materials of ten have a low probability 
of hmiaa accomplished and to insert them at the end of the day is to flirt with 
danger. By the sane token, few teachers who have taught hyperactive youngsters 
yfftiii have a class party- at the begin n in g of the day if there was any expecta- 
tion of school work during the rest of the day. Therefore, Pfenack s hypothe- 
sis that "of soy two ixspooses, the one that occurs oftener when bothare avail- 
able ***** reinforce, eh. one that o ccur s l ess often# but not vice versa » tends 
to be confirmed in every day t ea chin g situations. 



IS SEi* 

the last mjor category to be considered In developing procedures for ma- 
naging behavior is people. During the pdat year at the Children's B e h a blllt a- 
tlon Center, parents have become more directly Involved in learning and apply- 
ing behavioral mana gement tedniqwes. The purpose has been to try to develop 
the .greater 24 hour consistency of a residential center for children rto are 
in day schools. 

nit tn|r f tit ths sd w sro Ira m w pwt ol tgjj j l _ 

school for parents whose major contact with the school, in the past was at those 
times mhen «-»*»«** was in trouble. Dally report cards are. weed, *ick the 

narents crash at how. Use&asis is placed on the positive growth in attitude 

£Tacad«>fes. While ourrMe«ch in this area has been coepoumdad Iqr too 

Mil ami linrrnlled ■- v t * M ** it appears that the coordinated efforts of the sig- 
aiflCMt in the life of the chil d prodaces as great sffset for sous 

children as extrinsic natarlal re n e rd s. P s is g p a resrsi praiss sad daily re- 
port cards, ths childr e n have a gnellad^ lsproved^the 1 ^* 1 of « go, * h **** 



Ths major esphssis of ths 

chlsueuemt. Wassily 
first three or four s tirs , 
thsr specific procedures w . 
iaportsnce of psrsmtsl praiss for 
action for talk for inappropriate 
what oua doss than what oms says, 
one says hs*s go lag to do 
distorted childreaare highly verbal 



on a. weakly basis for the 



Conti aval esphssis mas placed on the 
behavior, ami the rapi ne en ter of 
mea to attend more to 
to attend more to uhat 
of oar pareata of emotionally 



After the first 



of neeTiigr there in neuaneat to a 

c three warts ami last only for fifteen to thir- 
ty mfnetee. Barents ere r ~ jiri^d sot to come toschool when the child hns a 
had day, hut to wait for the scheduled comfersace. This is done so that the 
is eat aade betueaa "had" and parent conferences. The iapreaeloe 
of the staff aad of the pareats has haem that these procedures have kadsgeod 
sffset su aedifylag tk children's behavior, sad on public relations between 
staff and parents. Moat parents eajoy being considered as part of tbs team. 
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Another technique that appears to show promise is the use of peers to 
modify the behavior of aggressive, acting out children. During the past year 
Mr.Herman Cline, a junior high school counselor in Olathe, Kansas, has been 
been working with groups of socially sensitive students in an effort to help 
the students who are lonely, withdrawn, or aggressive. Enthusiasm is high 
among the staff as well as among, the students. It has been difficult to mass* 
ure the effectiveness of the program because of the uncontrolled variables. 

One tends to be impressed, however, by anecdotal reports. 

One eighth grade boy who has had scrapes with the law, and whose behav- 
ior was such that a meeting was called by staff to discuss expulsion, led to 
the development of the program. It was felt that the youngster could be 
maintained in school for some time by- the use of behavioral management proced- 
ures of obvious recording by the teacher (the boy knew he was in trouble 
anyway), and by the use of a time out room. It was the opinion, also, that 
something positive needed to be done. This led to the use, of .peer groups. 

Among other- things, the school had not been able to get the boy to 
dress for gym ik two. years. Some :of the male social leaders jfelt this was 
a place to start. By asking him to come. out and play with them, they got him 
dressed and playing within three days. At this time the boy is still in 
school. Be is still a concern to personnel, but there has beenidefinite 
impro vem ent. There are many email anecdotes that lead one to expect this 
approach will produce results. 



The general procedures of pinpointing, recording, and modifying behavior 
have been discussed . Techniques "of managing behavior other than .the use of 



presented. 

It would seem that these procedures show promise. Tbeyjare easily sp- 
iled and within the realm of possibility in any school setting. The.ear- 
phasis is on the positive rather than on the negative, and the goal is in- 



and Conclusion 



food or money and other material reward and punishment 




p roved behavior through the systematic application of 




to behavior, 
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SELF-CONCEPT RESEARCH: DEFINITION PROBLEMS 

WITH A COMMON LANGUAGE CONSTRUCT 

by 

Lee M. Joiner, Edsel L. Erickson, and Richard C. Towne 



Today an increasing effort seems to be occurring in research dealing 
with empirical event 'management, behavioral, analysis,, and environmental 
structures. A number of researchers who once might Have been Interested 
in constructs such as self: concept have abandoned them in favor of more 
tractable ones. What appears to' Be a lessening of interest, in hypothetical 
constructs,- states of the organism, and. internal dynamic variables is 
apparent in -the .change in programs and publications .of the Council for Excep- 
tional Children over the past five years. 

In light of this trend, presented here are some of the reasons that 
an intuitively .appealing notion . such as self concept has. not ^actually paid, 
off generously in. a. scientific sense (Wylie, 1961;, Brookover , Erickson j and * 
Joiner, 1966). In so doing, some of the/basic requirements that must be 
met in order for constructs, to become scientifically fruitful .will he briefly 
discussed. As the same time .some recbnmendations which will lead to better 
self concept research will be made. 



Difficulties Associated with Self Concept Research— Epistemological 
Predictability vs. Plausibility 

The first of the requirements relating to the productivity of a con- a 
struct concern Its status as a .predictor of some behavioral event that is of 
interest for one reason- or another. Regardless of the theoretical elegance 
of the network within Which a construct is embedded, a final evaluation' of 
self concept as an educationally relevant variable depei^ upon hpw well it 
serves to facilitateprediction and: control of processes, central to education. 
This means, for example, that if we postulate that "to .protect -a good self 
concept one will strive- hard to select those behaviors which will preserve of 
yip pee It '(Soars, 1966) ," it is necessary to identify just what those behaviors 
are and to predict them. 

Much of the liturgy and pomp that has accumulated trader the label of 
self concept research could be termed plausible rather than predictive. It 
has been demonstrated again and again that it is a simple matter for .a hard- 
working and original person to find evidence suggesting the likelihood of a 
behavior’s occurrence after the behavior hasalreiuiyhappened. A < good illus- 
tration was the recent case of Richard Speck. But surely it is a good-deal 
harder to predict some, uncertain future on the basis of relevant theory and 
evidence. This is because it is Impossible to predict future cvents except by 
chance without understanding - something of the workings of the system of 
events. Furthermore, while repeated unsuccessful predictions cast dbubt upon 
the value of a construct there is no way of disconf irming explanatory state- 
ments involving constructs presented in an ex post ; facto fashion. 

Education all y Relevant Criterion# 

Yet taken alone, successful prediction stemming from #n explanatory 
system involving -self concept- is not Wholly convincing of the 
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worth of the construct. .Recall that we are teachers * Our criterion or behav- 
ioral objectives, are in v large measure culturally determined, and capable of 
limumeration. One; of. the major contributions of operant: theory may have been 
that it forced us to list some of these specific criterion behaviors . For 
example, do. we want our students to move directly from, the busses' into the 
building, without unnecessary delay?. Da we want our students' to pick up 
copies of' a valuable father than a- useless magazine duringaf fee reading 
period? ~ 

While this concern for ^specific criterion behaviors perhaps accounts 
for some of the productivity, of operant theory, -the point to be, stressed is 
that the path from self concep t to educationally relevant criterion behaviors 
must be clearly established. If it was found, for example,, that self concepts 
perfectly predicted the anxiety of a student when he participated in- a reading 
— — ^lass^— it-vbuld s till ^bf-Reca&sary to show that either, anxiety management is a 
* direct responsibility of an educational system; or that anxiety management con- 
comitantly results in: dropout management before self concept data would be as 
valuable, to us. 

Nominal Definitions - , 

Tetvhile successful, prediction of educationally relevant criterions: 
must be demonstrated before a construct can be considered fruitful, lack of 
a: commonly accepted' stable definition: results in such, confusion and imprecision 
that confirmed prediction in one situation^ for one researcher" does hot cross 
validate. In. order; for results involving a construct to crossvalidate there 
must be some cons twey In definition from one study to the next;> similar obser- 
vatiohs being, made by persons engaged in the verification and falsification 
of* the same hypothesis. An- Observed tendency; to permit variant and surplus 
meanings to accrue to a term: has led .to, the conclusion that nominal definitions 
are basically unsatisfactory for: hypothesis testing. 

- To illustrate the argument, two nominal definitions of self concept will 
be cited. A dictionary of .psychological terms directed toward-potentlal 
consumers of resear ch gives the following definition of .self concept: "Ideas 

, which 6hehbld8 about the -nature of his self . See Self .” And Self is def ined 
as: "See Ego , " with the comment , "the. self is that; pari of tlie personality 

which the individual feels is f T. f It may extend far 'beyond the -body p as 
' when an individual comes to feel that his home: and his children are integral 
parts of himself ♦ S eif -enhancement, s elf -pro tec t ion , self defense,and self- 
concern are probably the major concerns of individuals (Wulfeck ai^ Bennett, 
1954>." None of the expressions inthe last sentence Are defined in thht 
dictionary. 

A comment on self concept is also given : ■ 

Themaintenance of favorable, ideas about one f s self , its adequacy,, 
competence, and social value, is of utmost importance for high 
morale; and social adjustment t Excessive striving for high self- 
' esteem and' a. good' * self -concept may' lead} to ;a- considerable amount , 
of distorted and unrealistic thinking (Wulfeck and Bennett, 1954). 

A second example of this sort' of defining is, found in Sears ,(1966) In Pursuit 
of Self-Esteem . 

Self-esteem is defined as possession of a favorable opinion of the 
self, or a favorable self-concept . Inthe child, judgments about 
the self are made in relation to problems and tasks:: of development . 
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The. self-concept represents expected success in the* child's 
endeavors to meet these problems and. tasks. The selfrconcept 

is complex, .made up of many facets, :with each facet differing in 
importance - or) reward value - from the others. Expectancies 
have. been learned for each facet, so: that the Individual can pre- 
dict success, or failure in connection with behavior that pertains 
to a given facet. These expectancies have been acquired and can 
be changed according to principles of learning • Various aspects 
of self-concept have properties similar to drive: to protect a 

good self-concept, one.*- will strive .hard (the energizing function) 
or will, select those behaviors which preserve or enhance it. Self- 
esteem" .results when the child is able. to predict, success for impor- 
tant facets 'bf experience. 

Lack, of clarity seems characteristic* of these definitions . But more 
important^ nominal definitions tend to treat self concept mainly from the 
point, of view of what it presumably does, rather than what specific empirical 
observations are correspondent with the term. The explicit connection between 
a logical semantic system and behavior in nature is lacking. Having been 
given these definitions, uncertainty as to .what to look for in the world that 
represents evidence of self concept remains. It Is a faith approach; 
certainly it Is good to have a good self concept, and awful to have a bad one. 

Operational Definition 

The alternative to nominal, definition and a- way to counteract* some of its 
deficiencies is operational definition: the. linking, of self concept to < empiri- 
cal data. :Ab Horst (1965) has, noted with respect to the .scientific -method, 
the apparatus of experimental control is not its distinguishing feature but 
father its requirement that observational data be used in making* decisions 
about, states of nature. Thus some have believed, that "operationallsm", 
where "every concept or term used in the description of experience (is) 
framed in terms of operations which can be unequivocally performed (Hentpel, 
1952)," could clean up self concept research. Specifying' the> operational 
criteria for "self concept" would include not only stating "symptoms" which 
could be ascertained, by s imply directly observing the person but also intro- 
ducing observational instruments and related techniques. The exclusion from 
operatlqnalism of simple direct observation without any manipulation was 
considered unduly limiting for a , science, and, dn . fact. It, has . been suggested., 
that several of the most .useful, concepts in science- such as Imaginary numbers 
can never be - observed • Consequently , the operational method was broadened 
or "liberalized" to include recognition that, rather than having every state- 
ment capable of verification, or falsification, through the, use of observational- 
evidence, a hypothesis cannot be tested in isolation and, therefore,, the. cri- 
terion of testability must be. applied to 'Systems" of hypothesis. Secondly, 
the system of Hypotheses 'Wist be capable of being more or less highly 
confirmed by observational evidence (Hempel , 1952)." 

Operationallsm. today can be thought of as demanding . the r utilization >of 
empirical evidence* that has bearing upon- the acceptanceor rejection- ,of hypo- 
theses involving the construct, but. in practice it generally means providing 
for some standard way of making empirical observations. In practice, it Has 
usually led to the construction of h scale called an operationalization of 
self concept. 

Although this approach stresses empirical referents for. self (concept. 

It by no means solves the problems of providing common definition and usage 
upon which a. set of lawful relationships can be based. While it became 
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possible to clearly point to the method for observing events explicating self 
concept in a particular study, the operational methods varied nearlyas much 
from one study to the next as the previously discussed nominal definitions* It 
remained that while self concept might be "operationalized 1 ' in a study;. Its: 
operationalization was often specific to, that study and did not dominate 
in any way the original nominal "meanings" ascribed to it* What of ten happened 
in fact,, was that an Idea, of how "self concept" functions. based upon nominal 
definitions became translated Into a set ies of questions asked as part of a 
scale or questionnaire* 

Ambiguity Attributable to Technical Aspects, of Observation* 

Thus far, I have' been concerned jwlttr approaches toward definition, of self 
concept as sources of ambiguity detracting from our .efforts to develop s public, 
confirmable set of lawful relations invplvlng self concept* .At this point I 
would like to showthat in addition to the ambiguity resulting from varied- 
nominal and operational definitions of the same concept , other technical aspects 
of the experimental situation not commonly treated as part of ! "definition" 
influence the meaning of self concept* 

A scale which is used as ah .operational def inition . of self concept Is 
considered topossess definitional properties and the score obtained through 
its use summarizes the definition* -When / Administered , . this scale should yield* 
summary scores which show a .variance, and s we need to be sure that this variance 
Is mainly attrlbutable to differences In the people father than error* * In 
other words, we require that our scale .be a reliable index*, If our scale Is 
unreallable, the observed^ differences among scores, maynot be a reflection of 
differences In self concept as the .scale defines; It*. Our assessment of a 
person's self epneept using this scale, Is subject to - measurement error • And 
of course even though seif concept now hks an emplr leal referent, the empiri- 
cal observations become an&iguousio the extent “that measurement error exists*, 
Therefore, even if an operational definition of self concept Is agreed upon, 
the discovery of changes or variation^ consistent with some theory, our major 
means of verifying hypotheses cannot occur unless the empiricalref erents.can 
be reliably observed* 

Ambigulty ln the Results^ of Self Concept Operationalization, Attributable 
to Irregularities in the Scales and: Their Administration 

A special prpblem/ln conducting research: on, self concepts : of exceptional 
children using elicited verbal responses, our main method of self concept 
measurement, is the frequently encountered necessity for modifying scales and 
administration, procedures in some way* Because exceptional children show 
disabilities in; such areas as vision, hearing, reading, ahd^attentipn special, 
modifications of the scales and administration techniques are often made* 
Frequently, scales are presented through an altered stimulus mode* While the 
original iimy be.designed^ for reading and paper pencil response by the person ■ 
it may bepreaented In sign lahguage,braiile, t or read aloud in. an interview* 
Simplification of original vocabulary may also be practiced* - 

To the extent that these edifications Introduce new sources- of’ varia- 
tion which are not attributable to self concept differences,, our results 
become common equivocal* .Friedman (1967) , for example, has documented the 
effect of extremely subtle differences in experimenter presentation of .a 
stimulus and their correlation with experimental, result s • 

Before presenting suggestions for courses of action which should be 
helpful in-generating betterdefinitions of self: concept and better research. 
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let me summarize the difficulties which' have been noted: 

1. Nominal- definitions of self concept found in the literature? are diverse 
and frequently specify some hypothetical set of functions* 

2. Opera tionalism has not provided 1 a^ solution to definitional problems ^because 
these definitions vary from study to study and are often based on nominal 
definitions held by the researcher which stress function* 

3. Unreliable measures may clouds self concept definitions since observed' 
differences- are attributable, in part:, to error' of measurement* 

4. Modification of the "operationalization" necessary to permit research on 
exceptional children, introduces another source of* ambiguity in ' definition 
to the extent that these, modii ications correlate with total* scores • 



Reconmendat ions 

The following are a few strategies which may provide fruitful. Most of 
call for a radical shift in~ouf r approach to 3elf concept 1 .research and 
are relatively unique in- their total rejection of the idea that self concept 
represents- a "hypothetical state" .of 'the organism* In. general, they were 
derived-, from a social behavioristic f ramework as articulated' ihthe works of 
George Herbert 'Mead, Charles Pierce, and John bewey. 

Itinay be advisable to* abandon treating self concept .as a hypothetical 
construct and' instead consider it a class of verbal behaviors. Rather than 
developing a , theory of self concept perhaps, we. would be better off developing 
a theory of self definitional verbal behavior* A great deal of energy has 
been expended attempting to answer the-.question of Whether a particular opera- 
tionalization gets at the"real" selfconcept. Since "real self, concepts" 
are hypothetical,: nominally defined states,; the question, cannot be conclusively 
answered* However, we can detennineihepr edict ive validity of various self 
definitions. 

Stop 'treating .self concept as if: it were a "g" factor and: begins system- 
atic inquiry into variations consiistent with: (a) rple-^e.g. reader, dancer, 

athelete, lover, (b) referent— "average Joe", special class student, siblings, 
Cassius : Clay, (c) time— past, .present;, future. Previous research by the 
authors (Joiner and Ericksoh, 1967) shqWs that systenatic differences in 
response to - self concept sealers - can 1 be produced: if the reference per spect ive 
is. altered. For example. When no reference perspective is specified blind 
students seem to be comparing themselves or evaluating thconselves in terms 
of the yardstick of other blind students. Suggetstiug a sig,hted.referent- 
produces quite different results. It should also be ; clear, that students Who 
define themselves as capable statisticians do not necessarily define themselves 
as capable atheletes and vice versa. .Dimensions :are clouded' when items in; 
scales are inadvertantly getting at varying, role, behaviors and demands, referent 
perspectives, and times in the life of the respondents. 

If scales* are to be used, sooe attcsnpt should be made to dimensiohalize 
the items which now exist so that the fac tor structure might become clearer. 
Actually, there axe two ways of ;going about this*. One could conduct ah. 
empirical factor analysis of. the items in the major self .concept scales in use 
today and then cross validate the factors. Or, hn a. priori factor structure 
could be hypothesized .on the basis of some theory and subject; -to test 
(Nunnally , 1966);. Either strategy would be costly in terms of .the heed to 
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test large numbers of subjects on large numbers of items. 

Since the emotionally handicapped may be especially "suspect" as 
subjects for research demanding the use of "obtrusive measures , 11 greater 
attention should probably be given to recording .and classifying their self 
referent statements which occur in spontaneous speech. Pay more attention to 
the verbal behavior itself as opposed to what lies beneath it • 

Consider the source, of self definitional statements. It may be of 
great value to determine who the significant others are in the life of the 
student bemuse previous research (Brookover, Erickson, and' Joiner, 1965) shows 
that self definitions, are quite, consistent with the perceived evaluations of 
these others. Who are the people in the life of the emotionally handicapped 
child that might be providing him with definitions of himself? And since it 
has also been demonstrated that self conceptions* are most effectively altered 
through the planned intervention of these significant others (Brookover, 
Erickson, and Joiner, 1965) the question is raised as; to how to get the 
teacher to be perceived as more central in the life of the student. Once 
perceived as a significant other it is more likely that the teacher will be 
able to influence the student's self definitions. 

Consider the proposition that preference for a state is not necessarily 
equivalent to commitment to obtaining that state. Often it appears that a 
researcher believes that there is. something inherently harmful in a discrepancy 
between what a subject says he would prefer "to be" and what "he is." How- 
ever, it is often overlooked that preferred states such as) ideal selves are 
reflections of :the norms of the society and ideals of the. culture. And 
although completely aware of them, many Americans do not fulfill them. 

Because a raw discrepancy between ideals and* reality is so intimately connec- 
ted with cultural values and the individual's social context, a measure of 
the value that a person places upon an ideal contrasted with the value placed 
uponhis perceived present state may be quite useful. Presumably, larger 
positive value discrepancies reflect greater commitment to some ideal state. 
This is a Bayesian point of view. 

Stop acting as if it had been established -that self ^concept is a 
necessary and sufficient condition for the elicitation of a particular class 
of behaviors. We have repeatedly observed that "poor” self concepts of 
academic ability interfere with academic performance mainly because they 
limit a person's choice (Brookover, Erickson, and Joiner* 1966). Students 
who perceive themselves* as poor readers 'are less likely to: attempt reading, if 
given a choice, situation. On the other hand* viewing oneself as a skilled 
reader is no guarantee that one will, take time, to read the homework assignment. 
In other words, poor self concepts; are more predictive of behavior 1 than good- 
ones. Self definitions of "being able" permit related behaviors to occur 
but other contingencies then become important before the. behavior emerges. 
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PSYCHODYNAMIC MANAGEMENT TECHNIQUES 
by 

Henry D. Fishel 



Increasingly in recent years we have had to come to the realization that 
aggression-may well be a human instinct, an instinct which may be raided or 
lowered by certain forces, but an instinct which persists nevertheless. Konra 
Lorenz (i?66) and Robert Ardey (1966) have ^ given us brilliant insights about 
both aggression. and territoriality. 

At the Phoenix School, a day school for delinquent adolescents, with 
which I was associated for three years, we used a variety of measures as 
management techniques. These measures were arrived at in a pragmatic way—what 
worked was used; although our pragmatism, of course, was influenced by our 
experience and our knowledge. 

We found that the very severely disturbed, court referred, 14 to 17 
year old youngsters with- whom we dealt , most of whom were either .Jewish, 

Negro, or Puerto Rican, could be "managed" to the extent that their basic 
self esteem and their dignity were least interfered with. 

These youngsters, coming from severely disturbed^ homes, where they were 
either hated or daoaficulinized, or both,, had a strong need to guard . £h#mselves 
against "invasion" from the outside and most of them had reacted* to this threat 
of invasion by the erection of a delinquent facade. They would strike w^th 
intensive aggressiveness at anyone who threatened the splf which^they felt to 
be in such danger. An analogy to Ardey 'svork is apparent (1966). These 
youngsters were defending with intensely heightened aggressiveness the 
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territory of their own selves* To stem this aggression by the usual 
restraints, or by counter hostility was completely futile* Only as the threat 
of invasion was lowered, were we able to lower aggression* We could, however, 
not eliminate it and came to believe that aggression is in all probab lity 
an inevitable and even desirable state of the human condition* 

No school or institution: can ever use a~unified, approach* However, a 
consensus among the staff of the Phoenix School did develop and, .the following 
methods were primarily used' by the staff in the management of these very 
disturbed youngsters: 

I nanim ate Barriers * One of the simplest ways of preventing youngsters 
from doing something which you don't want, them to is to make it impossible* 

If is often surprising how little we tend to rely on physical obstacles in our 
attempts to manage and control behavior* At the Phoenix School' we found that 
they key and the lock were excellent control measures* If one doesn't. want a 
youngsters to fool with lights, the -best way to approach this problem is to 
install a keyed light switch* If one want's to keep a tool out of' a young* 
ster's hands there is no better way than a good closet with a strong lock* 

Focusing on; Aggression Proof . Persons * Certain people can develop 
enormous, capacities to withstand, aggression*. They can see a youngs ter' s 
aggression as being so apart from their own life stream as to be without barbs 
(this does not mean that the aggression proof person is not sympathetic to 
the youngsters, but rather that he sees the aggression as a clinical event, and 
not as something directed itowards him)-; At the Phoenix School we had several 
such aggression^ proof persons who were highly resistant to aggressive .behavior 
by the youngsters*. When one of the adolescents became especially difficult, 
one of these' people would intervene and the aggression -would be' focused on 
him* 



Withdrawal * One way that a staff member could often avoid conflict with 
a youngster and. a, situation of acting out uas to simply retire from the situa- 
tion* A youngster who has a temper tantrum, with no one around him, soon 
comes to perceive its usel'iss and stops • 

Appeal to Common Hazard * Ardey (1956) believes that aggression within 
any group can be limited when there is a. common hazard ; :which comes from the 
outside* The Phoenix School both in its original, phase in which it was 
essentially a pilot project and later when it still struggled to establish 
Itself -had a number of such hazards* We shared some of these difficulties 
with the youngsters, especially at a time when they were hard to marsge, and 
this played an important role in stopping them from acting oujt* (This phe- 
nomenon can, of course, also be explained by the older concept of identifica- 
tion.) 






Food and feeding * Many of the youngsters, even those coming* from 
relatively middle class homes had often been not only emotionally deprived 
but .physically deprived; We found that providing food and other essentials, 
such, as clothing and an allowance, did much to lower the children's' aggression* 
Provisions were unconditioned and hot rewards for good behavior* 

Fondling and body contact * It seemed to us at the Phoenix School. at 
times that the kind 'of aggression we -saw was not , purely composed of hostility, 

but included a considerable longing for -bodily contact* The fact that aggres- 
sion, contact hunger, and sexuality seem to be closely linked in human beings 
became very apparent to us at the Phoenix School* This is, however, a fact 
which still does hot sit too . easily with most middle* class "Americans, and: many 
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of our staff found this an especially difficult area. 

Distraction. Distracting a youngster during periods of aggression 
was attested at tikes but worked' less well thanmany of the other measures. 

Insight . Relatively late in treatment we were able to give some of 
the disturbed adolescents help in. understanding how badly’ they really felt 
about themselves, and how their feelings came about through the disturbed 
parent child relationship, or through other forces which crushed self esteem. 
From this we vere able to go on to an e x a min ation of the forces in- the uncon- 
scious which contributed to aggression. J*rt of insight was also for the 
youngster to understand that tiis. "reason" for being aggressive was often * 
subterfuge. Our society taboos aggression so strongly that most people have 
to invent elaborate rationales for; their aggression, as random aggression, 
or aggress ionwhichdoes not make sense (if 'nor for an immediate cause or 
reason) isvery unacceptable • - 

The management techniques we' employed* were, of course, facilitated by 
the fact that we had a staff which, at times numbered, as many , as eight 
(not everyone was full time) and which was • de alin g with less than fifteen 
children. However, ve came to feel, that the; methods ^diich we used were, also 
applicable in part in situations where the staff to student ratio would be 
less ideal*. 

There should be a word. of caution about lowering aggression* Many 
feel that aggression is largely instinctual, perhaps determined natively in 
each human being, but apparently heightened by invasion, of geographic or 
psychological territory. Unless the. sources, of aggressive behavior, are 
lowered of diminished, inhibiting, the. aggression almost always results in 
depression. Our two most aggressive youngsters, those two whom we eventually 
could not work with because they presented too much of a risk to the life and 
of the staff , were also the most depressed. Whenever their aggression 
was too such * interfered; with or inhibited, often even, though* the particular 
methods which we used worked, ttey“ would sink into deep depression. This 
depression was so intolerable to these - adolescents -that they would ihevltab ly 
return to their former aggressivity. Cultural factors may play a role here. 
It may well be that the moretypicaliy middleclass neurotics or psycho tics 
have learned to live with enormous* amounts of depression. 
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A CASE OF DESENSITIZATION AND TUTORING THERAPY 

by 

Daryil Bauer, Jr. 
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area of mathematics and the effectiveness of a remediation program based 
upon Wolpe's theory of desensi t izat ion . 

Peter was initially brought, to our attention in December of 1966* He 
was considered a bright child but was currently failing seventh grade mathe- 
matics* Ah examination of his case history revealed an excellent environ- 
mental situation with normal development until he entered school* 

Our department conducted a thorough psychological evaluation on Peter 
in March of 1967 which indicated a phobic reaction in the .area of mathematics* 
At the conclusion of- the evaluation Peter, expressed a strong desire "to be 
good in math," ahd-with his willingness to cooperate .with densensitizatibn and 
tutoring therapy we. directed our energies toward the , attainment of this -goal • 

Six desensitization sessions werevheld from May first through May 
twenty-second* A. hierarchy of situations^ was constructed and categorized^ 
according to, Peter’s report as to the degree of anxiety which each one 
produced* In each session a^ scene from the previously com p l 1 ed hierarchy 
was presented . for him to visualize* Each tlic this was preceded by these 
prior, less anxiety IpHur-fng scenes, which were;given at the. e a r l i er session,. 

The tutoring phase began the first of June and continued through August* 
The first several sessions were- directed toward the esf ahU ab s en t of rapport 
between student and tutor* With the development of a positive relationships 
mathematical situations were examined as they related to everyday living 
experiences* As the tutoring cessions progressed, math experiences were; 
also taken directly from the mathematics, text* 

Peter’s current behavior, as reported by his sight .grade' teacher , 
finds him a B to Bf student in a middle ability group* One case, of course, 
is hot sufficient for wholesale advocation of desensitization/therapy but it. 
does suggest the value of researching' this hypothesis* 

T hjs case study was conducted .while doing . graduate work at the Univer- 
sity of Virginia* 
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VISUALLY HANDICAPPED 



A DYNAMIC CURRICULUM FOR TEACHERS OF THE VISUALLY HANDICAPPED 

bj 

Evelyn J. Sex 



Webster defines dynamic as "pertaining to' changp," "forceful," or 
"opposed to static*" The curriculum of persons preparing to work with visually 
handicapped children should adhere to all aspects of thedefinition. 

The area of the visually handicapped has not been a static one* Recent 
years have brought considerable change,, both in visually handicapped children 
and in the programs which serve them. If a curriculum is to be.a dynamic one, 
it must show cognizance of these changes. It must change to meet .changing 
needs* 



Ar ea s of Change and Need in E d u c ation for Visually Pjw>h - t 

It seems to me that there are four major areas of change and need which 
must be .emphasized* ; 

First, we. have c h a n ge d /; in the way in which we group visually handicapped 
children. We have moved from thinking of themas dichotomous groups of the 
blind and partially seeing to viewing them as one group, the visually handi- 
capped* We have changed our definitions by adding a functional definition to 
the clinical one so long used* As we have changed in our thinking, the placed 
a^nt of children and the types of programs established have changed* Recent 
studies by Jones (1965, 1966) indicate a trend toward combination units which 
serve both blind and partially seeing children* 

Second, visually handicapped children make greater use of their residual 
vision* The change related to this area has come about not so much through a 
change in children as through a teacher f s changed point of view which encouraged 
use of residual vision. Increased use of low vision aids had added further " 
encouragement* Studies by Barrage (1964), Ashcroft, Halllday and Barrage 
(1965)»and Holmes (1967) have given direction to this changing area* 

Third, the area of the visually handicapped shows increased' concern for 
the child whose handicap is now described as a learning disability* Such a 
learning disability may be related to the visual process but can be attributed 
to a perceptual or cognitive disability rather than a sensory disability*' The 
Bateman study (1962) is an indication that such children have been placed in. 
classes for the visually handicapped in the past* /Some are still in such 
classes* The literature reveals little of how the child with a learning dis- 
ability related to vision is cared ‘for in programs for the visually handicapped* 
One would suspect that the more sophisticated diagnostic and teaching tech- 
niques are being carried out by persons trained in the area of/ learning dis- 
abilities rather than in the area of the visually handicapped • 

Finally, there are increasing numbers of visually handicapped who have 
additional handicaps* With some the multiply handicapping conditions are 
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txtrcK, with others they ere* less* Change has taken place In the programs 
which serve Multiply handicapped children* The -residential schools have 
as s umed I ssdsrshLp roles- In establishing prograns. often for the aost severely 
involved* Prograns designed specifically for the less Involved are less well 
developed, particularly in the day schlol prograns. However, sons -school- 
districts are already planning' and setting up prograns for such children. Host 
are special classrooms for children who c a nno t be Integrated into regular 
classes hut who <*«■ function in a school program and who can live at hone. 



Uith emphasis In these four areas there must be change In the role of. 
function of the teacher of the visually h a n d ic a p ped* 

Bowers (1963) Indicated a need -'to deflne nore clearly the roles and 
functions of teachers and to develop the kinds of prograns whichwill likely 
produce teachers capable of functioning .well In a variety of settings (p. 385).' 

In this statement lies the crux of the issue of a dynamic curriculum 
for teachers of the visually handicapped. What will be the roles and functions 
of such teachers? 

Sone -teachers of the visually handicapped will fill roles in the resi- 
dential schools.- Others will fill roles in day school prograns. In a variety 
of types of prograns. Some will teach in prograns which are .not related to an 
educational organization hut to a- welfare, rehabilitation, or other type 'of 
organization. 

Sone teachers of the visually handicapped will teach children of pre-- 
school age. 'Others will teach- children of high school age . 

Teachers of the visually handicapped ‘ will be working witluboth blind and 
partially seeing, they should -be equally prepared to work -with the child who 
is educationally blind and the child with partial vision. Their preparation 
should not place emphasis on one area, to the neglect of the other. 

teachers of the visually handicapped will assume a new role in working 
with children of low vision. In the past we have prepared- the teacher to work 
With the child who uses braille or the child who uses, large print. We have not 
placed sufficient emphasis on those who lie somewhere between the two groups. 

We have not emo hasized the training, of' low vision. Re sea r ch has shown us the 
effectiveness of such-training and' the tools to lnplenent.it. A major respon- 
sibility belongs to the universities to transmit this knowledge to future 
teachers and to provide the opportunity to put the knowledge into practice. 

Teachers of the visually handicapped today find themselves responsible 
for children with learning disabilities of various types. One would expect a 
specialist in the ^ area of vision to be especially ltnowledgable concerning a 
learning, disability, related to vision. However, .if the teacher's preparation 
has stressed lack of vision, theoppbsite may be true. The teacher of the 
visually handicapped must be prepared as a specialist in vision with. the 
ability to work with tbs child who loc k s sons dr oil of hlO' vision ond with' ths 
child who has vision but lacks the perceptive or cognitive -ability to use it. 
Curricula of teachers of the visually handicapped must place sone emphasis oh 
teaching the child who falls Into the latter category. 

Increasing numbers of teachers find themselves - working with children who 
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have a handicap in addition to blindness* What knowledge do. teachers* have .of 
other handicaps? What knowledge dp they have of the educational adaptations 
which are necessitated by the handicap and by the combination of the handicap 
and visual impairment? Some of this knowledge must .be made available In the: 
future teacher s ' university preparation * 

It is impossible to enumerate, even to -anticipate, the many other facets- 
of the role of -the teacher of the visually handicapped* It is almost as. 
impossible to fully prepare the teacher of the visually handicapped for the many 
facets of the role* A dynamic curriculum is needed* 



Changes, in Special, Education 

The comments made thus far have been concerned with needs and changes 
specific to the area of the visually handicapped* We cannot ignore needs and 
changes within the general area, of special education* 

The role of the special educator is changing* The role is rapidly 
becoming one of diagnostician and. tactician (Schwartz, 1967). encompassing the 
broad area of special education* Such a person thinks less in tens- of 
medical categories and more in terms of educational categories* Such a person 
needs preparation with a more generic base, a core curriculum of special educa- 
tion* Such a. curriculum should be a dynamic one for teachers, of the visually- 
handicapped* 

It has been, said that there is nothing new under the sun* A generic 
approach of a core curriculum has long been advocated for teachers of . the 
visually handicapped* In 1961 participants at a workshop sponsored, by the 
American Foundation for the Blind (AFB, 1961) established three areas of 
requi r em en ts in the preparation of teachers of the visually handicapped* They 
are, as . follows : 

Area I: An introduction designed .for an overall orientation to the fields of 
exceptionality 

Area II: Preparation in curriculum, methods and guidance in relation to the 
larger program for the entire field of. exceptional children,, vith- 
provlsion8 within the courses for specific application to the teaching 
of blind and visually handicapped 

Area III: The special skills requisite to the field of the blind and visually 
handicapped* 

Professional standards established by the Council for Exceptional 
Children in 1966 is in agreement with the AFB requirements* 

Most universities preparing teachers of the visually handicapped have 
Incorporated Areas I and II in the curriculum* Most of these cunicitla. could 
take a more generic of core approach if. -emphasis aitf direction ofArea IT were 
changed somewhat*. Most curricula satisfy the requirement "in relation to the 
larger program. for the entire field of exceptional children*' by providing one 
or -two survey type courses and parallel courses in the vaf ious areas of excep- 
tionality* If emphasis were placed on the work "within" as suggested, the 
curricula would include many integrated courses within tte area of special edu- 
cation* Such courses would provide the teacher of the visually handicapped with 
the needed knowledge to work with children with additional handicaps and with 
learning disabilities* 
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The Special Education faculty at Illinois State Unlveralty is presently 
•working on a curriculum based on a core- approach. The- curriculum' in- Table 1 
proposed for the area of the visually handicapped incorporates the suggestions 
and thinking of the staff. - Except for the special courses -in the area of the 
visually handicapped it ;is a curriculum? which could be offered to all future 
teachers of exceptional children. Specific skill* 'decessaigr to teachers of 
-the visually hand I capped are added to the basic core-curriculum. 

Table 1 

* 

A Proposed Curriculum for a Five Year Program 
-In the Area of the Visually Handicapped 

Illinois State University 



I. Communication 

A*. Communication Skills * ** 

1. English 

2. Fundamentals .of Speech 
3i Speech Correction 

( Linguistics 

5. Language Development * ~ - 

II. Social and Behavioral Sciences 
A. Sociology 

1 . Introduction 

2. The Family, Community * 

3i Juvenile Delinquency * 

4. Social Disorders * 

;B. Psychology 

1. General Psychology 

2. Normal Child Growth & Development 

3i Abnorial Child Growth ^ Development (The Exceptional 
Child) 

a. Physical 

b. Intellectual. " . 

,c. Social > - > 

da Sectional . 

4. Normal Cognitive Development. * 
a> Motivation 
J ba Leaning 

c. Perception 

d. Personality ; 

Si Abnormal Cognitive Deveiopment :(Psycho^ of Exceptional 
Children). . 

6. Mental Hygiene 

7. Behavioral Disorders. in Children * 

'8. Measurement 



III. Humanities 

A\ Literature and Foreign Language. 

,1. Foreign Language (Optional) 

2. Literature 
-B; FineArts 

1; Art Activities for* Elementary- Schools 



(Table continued) 
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Table 1 : (continued) 




2. Music Activities- for Elem^tary School 8 

3. Art arid: Music Activities, for Sxcep t ional Children 
C* History arid Philosophy 

1. History (General) 

2. Historical, Philosophical, arid Social Foundations of 

Education ^ 

3. Historical, Philosophical , and Social Foundations of 
Special Education * 

IV . Natural Sciences and* Mathemat ics 

A. Biology 

1. Functional Anatomy 

2. Physical Defects * . v 

3. The Eye • - 

B. Geography 

C . Mathematics 

1. Basic Concepts of Mathematics 

V. Physical Education ; 

A. Activities 

B. Physical Education for Exceptional Children . - 

VI* Methodology 

A. Elementary Curriculum 

B. Curriculum for Exceptional Children * 

C. Teaching of Reading . 

D. Teaching of Mathematics 

E. Teaching -of Science * 

F. Teaching of Social Studies;* 

G. Teaching of Content Subjects to Exceptional-. Children * 

VII. Visually Handicapped 

A*. Introduction to the Visually Handicapped 
B* Education of the Visually Handicapped . 

C. Braille 
D* Advanced Braille 
E; Mobility 

VIII. Practicum Experiences 

A. Laboratory Reading Methods 

B* Analysis, Diagnosis and Remediation of Reading Difficulties * 

C. Observation; and Participation of Normal Children 
D# Observation and Participation of Exceptional Children. 

E; Student teaching or internship ^ / 

♦Indicates courses not presently, in curriculum of the visually, 
handicapped; 

The proposed curriculum is Intended for the undergraduate student.. It 
incorporates, the General Education . and Professional Education requlrementsof 
our university. The additions to the currlcultm ^uld be Special Education 
requirements* Many of the Special Education requirements are taught outside 
the department* The program isastrong interdlsclplinary orie and is moving 
toward greater stress of the behavioral sciences. Perhrips .the most challenging 
aspect of : the curriculum to the staff , and hopefully of comparable benefit 
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to the student, is the opportunity for the staff to work as a, team with other 
members of ^e 'department' and*%th liters of other departments. Fpr 'example, 
as the student takesChild Growth and Development— taught in the Elementary 
Education Department “he also takes Abnormal Child' Growth and Development in 
which members of the epar tment s of Special Education, Psychology,. Biological 
Sciences, etc. work as a team. 

Eventually tfie requirements in- the special area of the visually handi- 
capped way undergo farther chahgd. The present concerns however, is to^enb ice 
the curriculum aside f romthe special area. Changes in the special , area s ~w?-l 1* 
likely come; within the of the courses rather than the courses them- 

selves./ For example, greater emphasis in. the training of residual vision is 
planned . * 

The curriculiim-is proposed asafive year .plan. it is, not possible to 
include ail the necessary preparation in a four year program. 

Time does not permit greater detail of the proposed curricuitna or of the 
topic. Areas such as proposa^ are topics deserving of a 

separate paper; 

The proposed, curriculum undoubtedly has weaknesses. It is hoped that 
they, are outweighed' by- the strengths and that it will prove to bt a dynamic 
curriculum for the visually handicappcMi. If not , ve must charge purselves 
with further change. We cannot remaih static, but #st .continue to seek a 
dynamic q^rriculum. 
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ABSTRACT 

MULTIPLY IMPAIRED BLIND CHILDREN: A . NATIONAL . PROBLEM 

by 

Milton D» Graham 



Using a mail questionnaire* data were collected on 8,887 multiply 
impaired (MI), blind children* Most frequent second condition reported was 
mental retardation (80 percent of the sample),* As expected* reading levels 
are far below chronological age .expectancy* 

General implication of the-data^are , that for the estimated. 15,000 such 
children in the US, much better early detection techniques are heeded every- 
where; better and more frequent physical diagnoses, much more specialized 
training to promote environmental ^control,. and far. better treatment and 
special educational techniques' are needed* This means more and. bet ter pre- 
pared teachers working with other specialists* Experimental programs 'have 
proved that the' potentialities of MI blind*'.chiidren 'are realized when high 
expectations . and highly specialized .programs exist* Such .programs are costly 
But rewarding in their results* A ; national effort is, needed to salvage the 
growing numbers of MI blind children in the country* 



COLLEGE PREPARATORY PROGRAM FOR VISUALLY IMPAIRED STUDENTS 

by 

Walter C» Fitzgibbon 



During the five week first summer session of 1967* the Rehabilitation 
Division of the North . Carolina State Commission for the Blind, and Western 
Carolina University cooperatively presented a college program for visually 
impaired students* A member of the Commission and a member of the University 
served as coordinators* The former was responsible for the daily supervision 
of the program and the latter met responsibilities associated broad 
planning, operation, and evaluation* 



The purpose of the program was to aid visually impaired students in 
making the transition, from Bigh school to college* An attempt was .made to pro- 
vide, as nearly as possible within a summer term, the realities of . campus life 
for a freshman* Therefore, the students had to meet the .academic standards as 
established for sighted students, and only necessary adaptations, such as the 
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reading of tests to totally blind students, were to be made* Further, the 
students had to meet the rules and regulations of the University and to control 
their own leisure time through the use of university recreational facilities. 

The program was considered experimental in avoiding preconceived ideas 
about the implications of a visual impairment, in trying various ways, of 
solving problems which might arise, and in adapting or adjusting the program 
as needed. 
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Participants 

The North Carolina Comnission for the Blind selected and sponsored 18 
students who met their* criteria for participation in the program. The students 
also met the freshman entrance requirements of the University or were expected 
to be able :to remove deficiencies for full admission within .a reasonable period 
of time. Of the 18 students, five were totally blind, four could read with 
m-fn-fma! assistance, and nine had travel vision. There were ten females and 
eight males who ranged in CA from 17 to 23. Scholastic Achievement Test (SAT) 
scores ranged from 1200 to.474; the. verbal scores /of the Wechsler Intelligence 
Scale for Children ranged from 132. to 94 . 

Fifteen sighted students were- employed to function as readers and as 
upper classmen advisors for three hours a day, five days -a week* Weekend 
services were provided as needed* The ''aides were permitted to take six 
quarter hours of courses for credit* Of the aides, two were juniors and the 
remaining 11 were seniors. While most of the aides. w«e.:preparii^ to be 
teachers, -a. wide variety of major areas of study were' 'represented. 

Four counselors who, are facility members in public schools provided voca- 
tional and some personal counseling to the students. They were carefully 
selected for their maturity from students enrolled in a practicum.for counsel- 
ing. 



The Program 

The. visually impaired students enrolled in a .five quarter hour- freshman 
course for credit. The courses included biology, geography, geology, history 
and English. The students also participated in a two hour per day noncredit 
group session in which methods of study for visually handicapped students and 
career planning were emphasized. Consultants from specialized vocational 
areas provided their services during the activities of the group sessions. 
Personal and vocational counseling were .made available in scheduled and non- 
scheduled conferences with the counselors . 

Evaluation was by means of analysis, of subjective data. The data 
included Logs which the aides maintained, periodical reports of the counselors, 
personal interview with all professors haying a blind student in:their classes, 
taped evaluative conferences, and evaluations of the program by all partici- 
pants and course instructors. Academic ..achievement was evaluated through the 
grades .received and through conferences with the students and instructors. 



Results, and Comments 




A complete report of the program' will soon be available from the 
Commission or the University; Some of the findings which may be of interest 
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are related to physical facilities and mobility, to personal social adjustment, 
and to academic attainment* 

In reference to mobility, there was need for little concern about those 
with travel^ vision after they have had a small amount of help for orientation 
to the campus* 

For the totally -blind, however, there was evidence of a definite need 
for more travel training in their precollege programs which should include 
familiarity with the use of a cane or, perhaps, with other travel devices* In 
the program being discussed, the totally blind students were able to travel 
reasonably independently after the fourth day on campus* -Much of the travel 
independence appeared to be . due to the amount and intensiveness of the work of 
the aides* Problems which arose sporadically throughout the program usually 
involved the students* -becoming disoriented, as * they passed a large open area, 
such as an entrance to a parking lot* Another frequent problem, especially, in 
the begi n ni n g of the program, was the inappropriate use of 'the cane to go 
down sets of steps* 

There was no -accident related tc £he use of the sidewalks, terrain, or 
streets* This, perhaps, gains significance when it is placed in the perspec- 
tive of the University's location in a mountain area* There was, however, an 
observed under 8 if able tendency of the students to attempt to crossstreets at 
any convenient place* The need for the use of crosswalks must be impressed 
upon them* 

The concern, of sighted persons about the amount of physical care 
visually impaired persons may require from roommates was existent at the initia- 
tion of the program* Ho incident during the program, however, would' support 
further concern about housing the students* It is believed that the careful 
orientation to the dormitory which the aides provided did help avoid some 
problems* The lack of problems in care for the impaired,. 'however, was related 
to the ability of > the students to take care of their own physical needs* 

Some of the students had never had experience in a cafeteria and were 
quite concerned about using it* The problems were resolved by having them 
request Which foods were available and having them ask for more information 
about unfamiliar food* A . sighted- person usually carried the- tray to the table* 
With this service, the. use of a cafeteria need not be a frightening experience* 

The aides were to function in "big brother or sister" type roles in 
order to help the students make the personal and social adjustments required 
for college life* Most aides, though, became attached to their students and 
wanted to make sure that they were successful in college* Some, of the students 
indicated that the -aides may have , tried to bem bit too helpful and resented' 
being given directions by them* It was observed, however, that some of the 
students who complained the most, especially those with considerable residual 
vision, also voluntarily sought the, aides and spent up to three hours at a 
time, discussing personal .problems . 

Most of the personal social problems .of the students were mild and 
similar to those of sighted freshmen in being related to a generalized fear of 
college life and concern about being ^socially accepted* There were additional 
apprehensions which were related to the visual impairment — specifically, the 
student s were concerned about being treated as freaks or they were concerned 
that blindness would detract from their social acceptance* The most numerous 
problems were found among ^the partially sighted, especially among the females* 

In almost :every instance, the personal social problems of the partially 
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sighted were related to the visual impairment — some denied thet they had a 
visual limitation; others intellectually discussed their visual limitation but 
appeared to -divorce themselves psychologically from the impairment. Other 
partially sighted students attempted to completely avoid association with the 
totally blind students. 

Primarily as a result of the role of the^aides, most of the" minor 
apprehensions about social acceptability were resolved. In some in s t a nc es 
the aides apparently- helped the partially sighted to more accurately appraise 
their visual limitations for college life. Further, the relationship between 
the aides and the students permitted the discovery that several students 
possessed relatively severe personal problems which most probably -will require 
prolonged and intensive therapy. 

All aides agreed at the end of the program that, in their opinion, the 
students were better adjusted academically, "personally, and socially to college 
life than the average freshman after five weeks on campus. The students 
indicated that they were pleased, to have nonprofessional persons available with 
whom they could communicate, and in idiom they could confide. Therefore, it is 
suggested that much of the favorable adjustment of the students, and success 
of the .program may be attributed to the role of the aides. 

Ail but one student passed the course. This amount of academic success 
is greater than one would expect since there was a considerable spread in the 
measured intelligence, degree of vision, chronological age, and SAT scores. 

The success of the students, apparently^ Vah; related: -to- the desire of the 
students to do well. It may also be partially attributed to their being 
restricted to. a five hour course which permitted them adequate time for study. 
The success of the students in this program as compared to the high dropout 
rate of sighted students who enter college with a full study load suggests that 
it might be advisable to permit visually impaired students a lesser study load 
for their first quarter or semester, in college, and provide more personal 
services such as those which were part: of this program. 

Academically related concerns of the students before the program 
In c 1 - flpp-rffhpn fl -f p n about having male instructors and the amount of work 

they require of students. In the program, no problems. developed which were due 
to the professors. They cooperated well and made every' reasonable attempt to 
provide adequate instruction for visually impaired persons. 

Of course^ it is recognized that the .probability exists that the students 
will have professors who do not have empathy for the -problems of a visual limi- 
tation. Host professors, however, will work with the students. Probably most 
significant in the student 9 s success in the classroom is his informing the 
professor of his visual impairment as early in the course as possible. Several 
students, especially the. partially sighted, chose not to and the professors 
were quite annoyed with them for not doing so. 

It is most desirable that visually impaired students know how to use 
pTi specialized equipment before they enroll in .class. Additionally, it is 
reconmended .that each student have, and know how to use, a typewriter. More 
severely impaired students should also have a tape, recorder . With- these pieces 
of equipment and a reader when necessary, visually impaired students; have more 
than a reasonable chance to be successful? - — without them they are severely handi- 
capped. 



The students need to learn how to take notes and how to listed to a 
reader. With the development of these skills and the use of readers, most 
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nonlaboratory classroom work is pot a' major problem. As a general guide, three 
to four hours of study per course hour of instruction should be sufficient to 
permit the student to meet most course requirements. 

Upon the basis of the success' of the program, it will be continued this 
coming summer and will probably be an annual program. Some changes are being 
made but the basic purposes will remain the same. Addif ioral attention is 
being directed, to the collection of objective data as an addition to the 
subjective evaluation. 



REHABILITATION AND FREVOGATIOMAL PLANNING 
FOR VISUALLY HANDICAPPED YOUTH 

by 

Mary K. Bauman 

Rehabilitation and prevocational training: are. of ten., significant factors 
In the process of .growing up, and in their truest meaning they place over 
a considerable period of time. Rehabilitation is oriented toward giving the 
individual indepe n d enc e—no 1 only vocational independence, but to some degree, 
social and emotional independence, and independence in terms of total manager 
ment of personal affairs. 



.Steps in Rehabilitation. 

Some children begin to learn Independence , and therefore take t he first 
step toward carrying the responsiblities. of a job and the responsibilities of 
adult citizenship, quite early. For them "rehabilitation" may appear to be. a 
rather short term process concerned with little more than counseling toward. a 
job choice, perhaps supported by testing and job tryouts,, training for that 
job, and placement in it. Even this can be a fairly long and complex process. 

However for many children^ and .especially for many. blind children, steps 
toward any type, of independence come slowly and. perhaps painfully*. I need not 
review the too familiar catalogue of reasons why the blind youngster finds 
independence elusive or even forbidden. We have heard a talk on orientation 
and mobility as part of the pattern of services intended for the elementary or 
secondary years, but in fact all of us see many iy famH-fr teenagers 

who ■ have never traveled independently and for whom a very important step in 
rehabilitation' is acquiring travel skills and * the freedom to use them' wisely. 

Another major step -basic to rehabilitation for many teenagers is acquir- 
ing «n* accepting a realistic view of themselves, their abilities and tbdir 
potential* Some families and friends, and at times. even, teachers, seem to feel 
that they can compensate for a visual handicap by encouraging the blind child 
to believe that he has certain special talents. One of the favorite special 
talent areas is music, but there- are others, depending of course upon what the 
partiuular child seems to like and to do just a little better than .others around 
him. We talk, to many students in their teens who firmly state that they expect 
to have a career In music,, or perhaps in foreign languages,, or in writing, and 
assure us that they have special talent in the named area* To our amazement 
they believe this even when they have less than "A" grades in the subject in 
school* I talked recently to a boy who unhesitatingly stated that while it was 
true that he was blind. God had given him musical talents especially in the 
area of composition. He explained that he can sit at his. piano and tunes "just 
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to me" so that he can sit and play for hours. Unfortunately, he has not 
learned braille music so, he explained, he cannot write these compositions 
down. What he does not realize is that most children who have learned anything 
about playing a piano have his talent, and to the distress of their parents 
often prefer such improvisation to the piano practice required for real 
development of musical skill. 

The realization that these "talents" are far from special and,, still: 
worse, that no one will pay for them is one of the sad but necessary steps in 
growing up and in rehabilitation-, for, until the individual's. mind is disabused 
of mi'-* daydreams, he is unlikely to come to grips with the choice of a realis- 
tic vocational goal.. The counselor, the teacher, or the parent who helps the 
child to face this reality, yet leaves him with some sense of personal value 
and sw positive foiling for a concrete, and .feasible plan. for. the future, has 
helped him in a very important prevocational step. This can be a rather emo- 
tional matter, and the youngster needs a kind and understanding supporter, but 
one Who is absolutely honest* 



Another significant step In rehabilitation at the prevocational level 
is acquiring real skills in fundamratals which will be heeded in the chosen 
job, perhaps a real coaand of simple- arithmetic so that it can be done quickly 
and with almost complete accuracy, perhaps a real co — and of spelling or of 
typing or of braille* The particular skills which are important depend on the 
vocational goil, but for aanyrchildren there is ^huge step , not qnlyi* actuai 
knowledge, but also in attitude toward accuracy, between what is passing in 
school (sometimes only 70 or 65 percent), and what constitutes enough accuracy 
to use the skill in the job. The dictaphone typist cannot succeed if only 65 
percent of the words are correctly spelled or typed; the vending st^ad operator 
will soon lose his job if he gives correct change only 65 percent of the time. 

Of course, there are people who just ca nn ot seem to learn arithmetic or 
spelling, but it is surprising how quickly most children of normal mentality 
can attain a high degree of accuracy in the funda men tals, if they know suqh 
accuracy is necessary* The teacher who sets high standards and helps students 
to develop self discipline and pride in good workmanship is helping in rehabil- 



For most young people counseling is a very important part of the rehabil- 
itation process, and it is often done almost unintentionally by someone who is 
not called a rehabilitation counselor at all. Every individual chooses h_s 

^ .4.^ 4* n*4f1 rctimaAl hill OT“ the 
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counseling and guidance must take place over a long period of time and may 
include every remark in which a teacher, for example, implies a value for a 
certain kind of work, says this is easy and that is hard, this is interesting 
dr that is dangerous, and this calls for originality or that is monotonous 
and repetitive* Beware of remarks which reflect, purely* your own emotions and. 
prejudices; they may keep a child from considering a. job area which is well 
suited to him* Try to 3 peak about the world of work in terms of facts and 
remember it is a good tbing^some people want to do the jobs you do not like! 

This brings us to the fact that .giving information about the world of 
work is a very important element in rehabilitation, especially at the prevoca- 
tional level. Visits to plants, agencies, etc*, so that the young person may 
observe jobs in action, perhaps even ^ talk with workers, are extremely important 
and should be arranged as often as possible* Career Days and similar activi- 
ties which bring workers to students in school; are growth experiences of tre- 
mendous value for most teenagers* Do not think that young people take* these, 
experiences lightly or quickly forget them* I have had young people quote 
with considerable exactness what Career Day speakers said two or three years 
prior to the time they were talking to me* 

An important step in improving the young person's knowledge of ‘ himself 
is psychological testing, including: measures of general and special ability, 
of interest, and of personality as it is pertinent to vocational adjustment* 
Even though some, if not all, of these qualities; may be in flux, for interests 
and personality often change rapidly during the teens, the individual at 
least begins to see ^himself, through Impartial measures when is informed, in a 
frank but sympathetic way of his test results. Obviously tests also help the 
counselor to see the child in an objective, impartial way and may disclose 
abilities, interests, or emotional problems which were not evident even in the 
relatively close contacts of a residential school* 



State Agencies and Services 

When the. child has a, visual handicap, or any other serious, physical, 
mental, of emotional handicap, he is a candidate for the assistance of the 
state rehabilitation agency* However, in some areas, especially in New 7 York 
City, the major counseling and guidance service may be offered by a private 
agency* 



With minor variations dependent upon state policy, the state agency can 
offer ophthalmological and physical examinations and additional examinations 
by specialists if needed, physical restoration if it could be helpful, 
psychological evaluation, vocational and personal counselings appropriate 
training including college and even graduate school, reader service if .the 
child cannot read for himself, bookstand supplies, and finally placement of 
aid in finding suitable employment. .This rehabilitation service is not only 
available to the teenager .but will continue, to be available throughout the 
Individual's working life if he should lose his job or have good reason for 
changing employment* - 

It is extremely important for the teacher .and/or school counselor to 
know thoroughly the service offered, by the state agency and to bring the child 
into contact with that agency at the earliest time possible within the regula- 
tions of the particular state*. The child and his family- may not be aware of 
these very extensive services* School staff should know them, should know just 
what they can offer so they do not, mislead the family into expectihg what 
cannot be given, and should get the student and the agency together— not merely 
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give an address to the child and leave it to him. Furthermore, the school 
should be able and willing to give the agency appropriate information not only 
about >the basic school record and extracurricular activities of the child, but 
any available test results and comments by teachers arid other staff which could 
bear upon counseling of the child. These help immensely. In other words, it 
is extremely important that the school and the agency work together for the' 
benefit of the child* 

In many states, additional services are made available at the prevdca- 
tional level. For example, mobility training is offered, and sometimes this 
is part of a much larger training opportunity which includes other skills 
related to personal independence, Job. tryouts in a shop setting, and actual 
training designed not to make. an individual prof icient' -in a particular Job 
but to enable him and his counselor further to evaluate his ability. This 
type of prevocational training, which frequently includes training im. home- 
making as well as industrial skills, not only -.contributes better understanding 
of specific job content "but it, shows the young person more nearly what the 
standards of. speed and accuracy and good- work habits are on a real. job. 



Many states .provide a special course of training for college bound 
youth. Although the structure of this varies from place to place, it usually 
includes opportunities to assess and improve such fundamental skills as braille 
and typing, some experience in writing, papers, using a library,, etc. In some 
places this training is given during the summer on a. college campus, and the 
high school student actually takes one course taught by a college, professor 
so he has the experience of taking notes, taking examinations, and preparing a 
term paper. This not only assists the student and the counselor to evaluate his 
preparation for college, but eases him into the procedures and. demands -of 
college life so that he has less of a sense of shock when he goes to the campus 
as a fulltime student.. 



Goal of Rehabilitation 

Although I have pictured, rehabilitation as a long- process, often 
affected by events relatively early in a. .child's life, and to some extent con- 
tinuing into adult years when, job changes may be necessary or additional skills 
are added to make job growth possible, we usually think of the rehabilitation 
process as culminating in placement' on- a job.. This is where all of the day- 
dreams, the general and specialized training, and the counseling arid guidance 
are tried and measured for suceess in the cold; practical light of job demands 
and, for the individual, of career rewards. There is no real rehabilitation 
unless the individual, fits the job in terms of his ability, his training, his 
interests and. at least such personality qualities as. motivation, persistence, 
and being able to work with those around him. Nor is there any real rehabili- 
tation unless the job fits the individual’s needs for exercise of his abilities, 
opportunities to show- growth and to advance, sufficient financial reward so 
that he is secure and can take care of his family, and such, personal satis- 
factions as friends among his fellow workers and pride in a job well done. The 
employer must be at least reasonably proud of the worker, the the worker must 
feel reasonably proud of his job and of the way he functions in it. Everything 
which, (contributes to -bringing the right man and the right job together is a 
factor in rehabilitation. 
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THE ORGANIZATION, COOPERATION, AND COORDINATION OF 
STATEPROGRAMS FOR VISUALLY! HANDICAPPED CHILDREN 

by 

Robert D. Cain 



The state of Illinois is on, the threshold of entering a very comprehen- 
sive and mandatory statewide plan of special educations which exemplified the 
organization, cooperation, and coordination of s t a t e;; programs for visually 
handicapped children; Legislation which was: passed by the General Assembly 
in 1965, mandates establishment of special classes for all types of handicapped 
children by 1969. The four year interim provides time for a well defined 
developmental plan, to be implemented* The final, outcome will be special 
classes provided for, either at the local school district level or through 
joint agreements composed of local districts within a county or counties. 

Planning began with a census of all exceptional children* Each of the 
102 counties within the state of Illinois are authorized by -law to draw up a 
comprehensive educational plan* These plans are to be submitted to; a seven 
member State-Advisory Council for Handicapped Children lor approval. The 
Council has two ex officio members which represent other state agencies. 
Approval, of plans is contingent upon comprehensive programs using all available 
resources within the state. * " - 

Also included in the recent legislation was the provision for an Educa- 
tional Materials Coordinating Unit to provide materials to the Visually handi- 
capped* This is a direct service administered by the Office of the. Superinten- 
dent of Public instruction* The Center, , .one of the first of its kind in the 
ration, has received supplementary support through a Resear chand Demonstration 
Grant from the -US Office of Education*. In addition to the directly library 
function, the Center is involved in the production of material, the establish- 
ment of standards for the production of material; .rad the certification of 
volunteers involved in this production *. As a coordinating unit, it will 
ultimately be responsible for assuming the responsiblities of acting . as. a 
clearinghouse for information relative to the availability of services, and 
material for the education of visually handicapped children and adults* ' 



In the early nineteenth century, .New Jersey did not follow the pattern 
of other populous states in the Northeast by establishing a residential school 
for the blind. Perhaps its being a geographically small state, with, Phila- 
delphia and New York City on its borders, negate! the need for one* 

As a result, all blind students from New Jersey were educated in 
neighboring states until 1910,. when a program for blind children was 
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FOR VISUALLY HANDICAPPED CHILDREN* IN; NEW JERSEY 
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established In the public schools of Newark* Soon thereafter , the New Jersey 
State Commission for the Blind was created* Since that time, day school 
programs have developed in New Jersey, through the cooperation of the State 
Department of Education,; the Commission for the Blind, and local, communities, 
to the point that the iarge majority of blind and severely visually handicapped 
students now attend their local schools* 

This is made possible by' a coordination of, services by the Educational 
Department of the New Jersey Commission for the Blind, the State Department of 
Education, parents, local schools* doctors, social workers, psychologists, and: 
others* 



Placement Through Educational Department 

The Commission’s Educational Department begins to work with blind child- 
ren at infancy and carries through higher education* Students arereferred to 
us from many sources* Having worked with physicians for five -decades or more, 
our educational program is widely known by the medical profession and we 
receive referrals from doctors whenever a child is examined and found to have 
a severe visual loss* Parents learn of our services and apply directly* 

School nurses. make referrals upon discovering visual problems in the public 
or private schools* Referrals can come to -us from almost any source, however 
an application for service by the parents or legal guardian is necessary' for 
us to register andprovide services* 

Our referral system makes known to us most, severely visually Impaired 
infants* We have developed an .ongoing program in the blind child’s home 
which* we feel is necessary for his proper development. and .growth* Approximately 
20 of our counselors have preschool children and provide guidance and counseling 
to the parents* In addition we have diagnostic services to help us measure 
ability and social maturity* Medical services relative to eye care are pro- 
vided to the child when the family is unable to neet this need* Our .library 
keeps in stock preschool materials which are loaned or given to the child* 

At about age four* nursery school' placements are made for these children, 
and our instructors provide continuous guidance to the administration and' _ 
teachers* 

All this is Important to. us in helping us to know the child and give 
him the best possible base upon which to build his school experience* Cur 
preschool program gives support to the parents and hope for their children’s 
futures* It leads to the next important agency .function-choice of. a proper 
educational program* In New Jersey this might Include; any of the following: 
public school placement, residential school placement, special treatment 
centers, such as the Boston Center for Blind Children* Royer-Greaves, or 
institutional placement* 

In determining proper school placement, the parents’ wishes are con- 
sidered, however educational decisions are made on a team basis by a group 
utilizing a medical examiner, .a psychologist, a representative of the New 
Jersey State Conmission for the Blind* a school social worker, and a learning, 
disability specialist * 

I will not pursue what happens to children .entering programs other than 
public school, except to say that their progress is reviewed and, whenever 
possible, those so placed are returned to tHeir homes and local schools* 
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Staff* Instruction* Materials 

In most cases blind children enter kindergarten at about age six. It is 
felt that the additional maturity is an important factor in successful adjust- 
ment and gives our instructor a chance to begin reading readiness and instruct 
tion in reading,, prior to entrance into the first grade. This head start gives 
the student the ^opportunity to participate more fully and comfortably in the 
regular school program. 

Instruction, is* provided by- one of 30 instructors, all of whom must 
certify as public school teachers and also as teachers of the blind. This 
certification is handled through the State .Department of Education. Those who 
do not meet the requirements may be employed under provisional certificates 
which require that a small number of credits -be earned each year until regular 
certification requirements are met. 

Most of our instructors are assigned caseloads by areas- and population. 
Some, in the sparsely settled south or northwest portions of the, state, must 
travel long distances in; visiting the schools or homes of their students. A 
few are specialists — one works primarily with high school guidance; another is 
responsible for our college program. Two work almost entirely with multiply 
handicapped younger children; one with the retarded blind in regular school 
programs, and one with those cases which are headed for institutions. We also 
have one instructor who serves as our coordinator between residential schools, 
our agency, and the students' homes. 

In addition to the 30 instructors, our professional staff includes a 
Director of Educational Services,- and four supervisors ; a supervisor of pre- 
school and elementary programs, a supervisor of secondary and college programs, 
a, supervisor of our Textbooks and Materials Center, and an unfilled position of 
supervisor for th. multiply handicapped. 

Once a child has entered a regular school program, our instructors will, 
see him as often as deemed' necessary, consistent with the need to serve the 
totaT caseload. Of necessity, students who use braille as their reading medium 
are seen most, frequently. Our instructors who provide the tutoring in this 
area attempt to get into the schools three of four times a week during those 
years when the child is first learning to read. They also -teach the child 
braille math and see to it that he or she progresses, whenever possible, at the 
same rate as sighted classmates. 

Our Textbooks and Materials Center works with a number of dedicated 
volunteer groups in seeing that the same texts; used by the students' sighted 
classmastes are made available in braille. 

At about the fourth grade level, our instructor begins' typing instruction 
and works with the child on an individual basis to develop this important skill, 
particularly important in, the public, school situations where teachers can't 
read braille. 

Our instructor also works with the teacher in providing additional 
materials, models, and tools. As the child masters his braille and typing 
skills, the counselor visits with him less frequently. Each year, our instruc- 
tor meets with the new teachers to explain our services, see that necessary 
materials are provided, and that the child is able to participate as. fully as 
possible in all school activities. 

Our Material and Textbooks Center makes available to the student two 
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braille writers, one for school and one for hope use. Also provided are two 
typewriters, and, when the students are' old enough to begin to use recorded 
materials, one, talking book 'machine' and one tape recorder. The Center makes 
available materials in brailie, in large print, on trapes: and records, as Well 
as any .models or equipment which we feel, would assist the. student in his 
studies; 

If we meet with difficulty or resistance at a local school level, our 
instructors try to explain to the local .school officials how, with our 
assistance, these students will be,. able to succeed in the. regular school .pro- 
gram. However, we do occasionally have to use the good off ices of the Child 
Studies Supervisor who is employed by the State Department of Education and 
serves all handicapped students, at: the county level, in the 21 .counties which 
make up the state. New Jersey law - clearly - states that diagnosis, classifica- 
tion, and' placement should be so focused as to first consider ^the individual 
handicapped child, secondly other children, and thirdly the community in 
which the child lives and functions; This means that if it is determined that 
the best placement for a child is his local public school they must, accept him 
despite any reluctance they might have. Fortunately, in most instances the. 
children are able to make such good adjustments that resistance to having them 
fades away. 

As the child proceeds through the grades and develops his skills, bur 
instructor visits .the class less often until, at the high school level, a 
braille student may be seen only occasionally. The whole objectiveis to make, 
the student as self sufficient as possible. 

An invaluable assistance to us 'has been a State Law which is known as* 
the Beadleston Act • This provides for tutorial' assistance for* all handicapped 
students in the public schools up to one hour per day. Almost all of our 
severely visually handicapped students begin to .receive this tutorial help in 
the first grade, and in one two cases it has even been begun at the kinder- 
garten level; These tutors^ must be cer tif ied public school teachers, and the 
State reimburses the local school board 50 percent of the cost of hiring the 
teacher; These people work with our children in almost any area where there is 
an indication' that he could benefit from .a one to one relationship . With young 
children, this might involve how to use scissors, fold paper, work with any 
type of manipulative equipment, etc. As the chULd progresses through the 
grades the tutorial help is provided in areas of need I Our instructors will 
teach. a child the Nemeth Code, however, if the student is having some trouble 
in math, a math teacher is hired as the tutor. This supplemental instruction 
is available to public school students through high school in any subject 
area. 



Also, for older students the agency provides up 'to $400 per student in 
reader service. Either fellow students or teachers- can be hired for this 
purpose. Since we feel an adult would be more serious and would be .more likely 
to do a better job, we pay a higher hourly rate, for adult readers. Since our 
Materials and Textbooks Center can only provide the basic textbooks, reader 
service is an essential for completing the short term assignments and doing 
research or library work. # 

Still another service necessary to a successful public school program is 
adequate psychological evaluation. We are very fortunate in having a psycholo- 
gist with considerable experience in, testing the blind on our staff*. She tests 
most of our younger children. Our proximity to Philadelphia 'has. enabled' us to 
purchase the services of the Personnel Research Center, In doing IQ tests,, 
tests of manipulative skills, interest inventories, and personaTity inventories 



on our older students. We make an effort to have each severely visually 
handicapped child tested once* every three years. 

While responsibility for the education of blind and severely visually 
handicapped students Is a direct responsibility of the State Commission for 
the Blind In most instances , there are classes In seven of the major cities 
and responsibility and control over educational policies and procedures rests 
with those communities within the framework of State law, of course. The 
Commission does act In an advisory capacity toward these classes. 



Other Departments and Programs 

The Educational Department is one part of the. State Commission for the 
Blind, which in addition has a Home. Service Department, an Eye Health Depart- 
ment, and a Vocational Rehabilitation Department. The Educational .Department 
works quite closely with the Eye Health and Rehabilitation Departments, since 
they give services which we can utilize in our work with our young people. 

The Eye Health Department provides necessary medical assistance and/ or 
prosthesis. The Vocational Rehabilitation Department Is that arm of this 
agency with which we have the most frequent contact. All of our students, 
except those who end up in institutions; or recover enough; sight so that they 
no longer need us, are eventually referred to our Rehabilitation Service. 

Those that go on to college continue to be registered with the Education 
Department and are. served^ hy- an educational counselor and our Textbooks and 
Materials Center * Rehabilitation provides the all, important money which 
provides services to a greater or lesser degree to practically all of our 
students who go on iiito higher education. * 

For those who go on to college, plans for Vocational Rehabilitation are 
worked out in partnership with the Rehabilitation Department; and, upon com- 
pletion of training, the case is turned over to the Rehabilitation Department, 
where the final necessary paper work is done and job placement takes place. 
(About 95 percent go on and find jobs in line with their training and inter 
ests.) 



Another important program provided in conjunction with <our Rehabilita- 
tion is the summer program for teenage students. These summer programs have 
been run with three different types of groups: the college bound, academic but 

noncollege bound, and the slow learners. The objectives with each group vary, 
but all serve an Important evaluative purpose, telling us something about the 
weaknesses in the students' backgrounds and giving us knowledge of areas vliich 
need concentrated attention. Vocational information and skills required in 
meeting the needs of day to day living are provided. 

The Educational Department also runs a summer program for children 
between the ages of seven and 16. This provides an opportunity for us to 
observe the child in a setting out s id 3 . his home in order to determine areas 
which need concentrated attention; dress, manners, and health activities can 
all be stressed here. In addition, a regular camp program with all that it 
involves in the way of pleasurable activities is provided. Tutorial help is 
available to those students In areas of arithmetic and' reading. 

Community agencies are also utilized in providing health counseling 
and social services. 

In a short paper it is literally impossible to mention every way in 
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t in which we work with others in making this type of program work* Without our 

| volunteer transcribers, the cooperation of the State Department of Education 

b and the assistance of countless others it would be impossible to keep these 

| young blind people at home and functioning in their communities* 
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Adequately prepared teachers of multihandicapped children must have 
concentrated and extended experience with children* It. is evident that to 
achieve this many programs would need to reorganize their orientation* Realiza- 
tion of effective program change would necessitate altered requirements for 
candidacy* 

These requirements could consist of: (a) credential at either elemen- 

tary or secohaary level, (b) experience in working with handicapped children 
in some- capacity, and (c) course work in the general area of education of 
exceptional children, in growth and development, in patterns of learning in 
children, in psychological aspects or implications of impairments* 

The candidates would then he involved in one year of study specifically 
directed toward: 

1* First semester: 

a* observation, first four weeks 

b* internship, twelve weeks or the balance of the semester 
c* seminar, to accompany and be intimately associated with internship 
experience. 

d* independent study 
e* electives 
f * counseling; 

2* Second semester: 

a* student teaching, a minimum of 300 hours 

b* seminar, directly related to student teaching experience and often 
taught by the master teacher 
c* independent study 
d* electives* 

There is '-nothing new or different about individual courses in this 
sequence, only the emphasis is different* Instead of requiring a number of 
lecture, methods, or skill courses, the emphasis is on direct work with 
children* With .multihandicapped children, the whole child is not equal to the 
sum of his parts* Each one brings to the classroom a complexity of type, 
degree, and effect of- impairment to learning* Concomitant is the necessity 
of interdisciplinary approaches within our categories of special education* 

It is time that we in special education who are concerned with multihandicapped 
children stopped' looking at disciplines and began looking at problems* 
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THE ADDED DIMENSION TO TEACHER EDUCATION 



by 

Clarice E. MansKardt 



Introduction 



Generally education reflects tradition* It too seldom assumes leader* 
ship in bringing about change*- To reverse this pattern in the field of teacher 
preparation programs for the visually handicapped is a challenge worthy of 
careful consideration and of much insight* One strategy to effect such a 
desired change would be to add or implement a critically needed dimension to 
these programs as they now are being offered* 

In general, it might be said that pedagogy, practicum, and insight 
represent the three most commonly accepted dimensions of teacher preparation* 
For purposes of this presentation these terms are described: (a) pedagogy 

refers to those areas of preparation concerned with the theoretical bases for 
teaching, learning, and methodology, (b) practicum includes, all laboratory or 
field experiences such as observation and directed teaching with their 
accompanying evaluative seminars i and (c) insight designates those preparation 
areas related to the, understanding of individual differences, sound guidance 
procedures and the development of positive, accepting attitudes toward chil- 
dren* Basic as these dimensions are, it is proposed that their ultimate / 
effectiveness can be significantly influenced and enhanced by the development 
of a fourth dimension, that of evaluation* 



The Added Dimension Defined 



Dr. Norman Topping (1965) president of the University of Southern 
California, pointed out, "It is indeed paradoxical that* * .universities spend, 
millions in attempts to uncover secrets of the cosmos, but have spent compara- 
tively nothing in dollars or time in taking regular stock of .themselves* . .the 
value of their teaching program or the reality of their objectives (p. 5)." 

The phenomenal growth in teacher preparation programs in the visually 
handicapped field is due in large part to the support through fellowships 
from the US Office of Health, Education and Welfare and provides further 
impetus to assessing practices and procedures* Followup, studies on graduates 
are traditional and basic* However,, to assume a leadership role, it is pro- 
posed that the fourth dimension, that of program- evaluation, must include, 
but transcend this approach* 

To- accomplish this objective it is suggested that the following 
components form the structure of the evaluation dimension: 

1* Provision of a basis for course improvement through followup studies 

2* Exploration of methods for bridging the gap between theoretical constructs 
and practice 

3. Identification of the college role in stimulating continued teacher growth* 

Werdell (1966) points out that evaluation is without value unless 
accompanied by creativity in ideas and some means of implementation of them* 
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Course improvement and general program improvement can begin through application 
of both usual and unusual procedures* 



Followup 

The usual followup procedure involves the use of a mailed questionnaire 
and its subsequent analysis* A study of typical followup questionnaires 
reveals that information sought usually falls into the following categories : 

1* Mastery of teaching skills related to subject areas 

2. Familiarity with materials 

3* Understanding of curriculum in both sequence and scope 
4* Techniques for understanding and helping pupils 

5* Relationship of educational procedures and philosophies of the special area 
to the educational field at large 

6. Understanding and usefulness of theoretical constructs 

7* Effectiveness of administrative and advisement procedures of the institu- 
tion 

8* Specific suggestions for program modification* 

A more unusual procedure involves a series of planned discussions for 
graduates to talk over experiences and .problems encountered in the field with 
personnel in the training institution* A questionnaire may be used as a part 
of the series* The Special Education Department of California State College 
at Los Angeles has utilized a questionnaire as a part of discussion meetings 
with graduate fellows in the areas of teacher preparation for mentally' retarded 
and orthopedically handicapped* A modified form to bemused with graduates, of 
the visually handicapped teacher preparation program is appended* 

A prior, more simplified questionnaire used both by teachers in training 
and some graduates of the visually handicapped program, demonstrated the value 
of the usual followup technique in that the analysis of the responses resulted 
in course revisions to avoid overlap, to enrich content^ and to extend material, 
resources* It is anticipated that the modified questionnaire and improved 
method of presentation will result in still further program improvement* 

A further innovative followup procedure involves assigning responsible 
college personnel to observe a selected sample of graduates in action* Observa- 
tional data is recorded and used as a basis for evaluation of the training pro- 
gram as well as constructive consultation svith the graduate; Its effectiveness 
in terms of identification of needs, strengths, and weakhe sses of: the teacher 
preparation program. overwhelmingly justifies, the implied budgetary considera- 
tions related to staff time allotments* 



Brid ging tue Gap 

Evaluation should provide a vehicle both to identify 'gaps between theory 
and practice and some strategies for closing them. Often teacher preparation 
.programs are plagued with realities of insufficient time and multitudinous 
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requirements * Students in training have extremely limited exposure to the ideas 
and materials they are to learn* The critical question is how can this expo* 
sure be made to count both in .thought and deed? Bruner (1962) suggests some 
meaningful approaches* First ,„-th^ curricula of teacher preparation courses 
should be planned and taught so that the learner gains an understanding of its 
fundamental structure, rather than mastery only of facts and techniques* 

Closely related to this is the application; of the technique of method of 
discovery enhanced by the encouragement of intuitive thinking through the 
nature and criteria for assignments and class projects* 

Second, there should be an extension of the creative use of teaching 
devices which "aid in extending the student 'strange of experience, in helping 
him understand the underlying structure of the materials he is learning and in 
dramatizing the significance of what he is learning : ( Bruner, 1962, p* 84)*" 
Sequential materials are needed, such as the Ashcroft and Henderson "Programed 
Instruction in Braille," which 4s, an excellent example* Or, carefully guided 
laboratory experiences in observation of children and' teachers at work, and in 
depth analysis of directed teaching experiences through regularly scheduled 
followup seminars are valuable* 

Finally, those involved in the teaching of teachers need to internalize 
the idea that the teacher is not. only a communicator but a model* The impact 
of this^ is highlighted when it is realized that stlidies show beginning teachers 
will teach as they were taught in college* Thus, the ."model" in the prepara- 
tion program is critically important* 



Continued Teacher Growth 

A third component of evaluation involves the extension^ of the college 
role in stimulating continued teacher growth* It is interesting to -note that 
the recently announced Triple T Project to be funded in. late 1968 or early 1969 
under the Education Professions Development Act- recognizes this needed facet* 
Its basic assumption is that pre service and inservice education are not 
separate concepts* ** that teacher training in and' out of universities ought to 
be coordinated with ^teacher training in and' out of the schools themselves* 

Refinement of procedures for providing the "master teacher" with a 
clearer und ers t and ing of 'his role .as it related to the total process of teacher 
preparation could provide a f r uitf ul area of exploration* Planned meetings, on 
a continuing basis, of college personnel and -tHqse serving as "master teachers" 
could provide opportunities not only to define roles but to-evaluate the 
strengths and needs of the preparation program as they are reflected^ in. student 
classroom performance* Further, this relationship might well afford avenues 
of growth -for the master teacher through ah increased awareness of new tech- 
niques and the implications of research as related both to the visually handi- 
capped and to the general fields of learning theory and behavior- modification* 
Recognizing the practical realities of both teacher and staff loads, it is 
proposed that one such meeting each semester or quarter might be feasible 
and couldcon tribute greatly to program improvement and continued teacher 
growth* Some exploration of arranging a worthwhile exchange between groups of 
teachers whose training experience is closely related In time, i*e* teachers 
currently in preparation and beginning teachers in the field, seems to hold 
promise • During the past three quarters at California State College at Los 
Angeles, prospective teachers of the visually handicapped have -spent several 
planned days with "first year" teachers as a part of <their- observational 
laboratory assignments* Preplanning was done with the host graduates* Sub- 
sequent evaluation consisted of both joint and separate conferences with the 
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two groups involved* Analysis of thecconferences revealed a healthy growth in 
^awareness of both practical problems being faced in the classroom and a genuine 
search for deepened understandings and application of theories and, techniques* 
Discussions included such concerns as the unconscious operation of stereotypical 
thinking in relation to limitation of physical education activities for some 
low vision children, realistic expectations for blind students in drill type 
assignments and the teacher's responsibility for basic orientation skills* 

The extension of college and local school sponsored workshops and 
institutes has been and will continue to be a major source of stimulation to 
teacher growth* Their range of content can be limitless but it is hoped they 
will continue to blend practical problems with .scientific findings of research, 
basic learning, and behavior constructs* Thus they can provide impetus to 
self evaluation, stimulation to continuing intellectual curiosity, and 
deepened insight and excitement about - the children and youth being served* 



Conclusion 

Education is not a matter of osmosis but must be earned and- acquired 
through persistent effort throughout life* Indeed, it - a contiguous and 
ongoing process* But evaluation, too, is a continuous, ongoing, and planned' 
process. Often it involves many people and : multiple approaches • Teacher pre- 
paration programs may be a particularly effective instrument in these processes 
when in addition to pedagogy, practicum and insight, the dimension of evalua- 
tion is added* through such implementation it is hoped that an increasing 
number of teachers in the field, paraphrasing 'Gardner (1964), will reflect a 
capacity to -remain versatile and adaptive and will more successfully, resist 
•being' trapped by techniques, procedures, and routines,, or imprisoned by their 
own pet theories, comfortable habits, and customary ways* Rather;, it is hoped 
that they -will be characterized by a certain flexibility of mind, a willingness 
to listen and learn, and eagerness to try- a new way. 
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SENSORY AIDS: RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT TRENDS 

AND 

THE QUESTION OF TRANSLATION INTO PRACTICE 



by 

Leslie L. Clark 



Int r o du c t ion 

The purpose of this paper is, to give a review of sensory aids research 
and development* In addition, an attempt will be made to organize these devel- 
opments around the perspectives of the educator* The -content of these develop- 
ments is, of course, of primary interest; but the nature of the communication 
link between the researcher and the practitioner implied here is equally impor- 
tant and will become a most important focus of later discussion* 

This communication link is influenced by a number of factors beside the 
content; among them are the. norms which obtain in the respective domains of re- 
search and of education, in thinking and in wc k, the division of labor to which 
each domain is subject, and the network of conmunication links between them* 

This emphasis. may seem strange :to one not having at least a passing acquaintance 
with researchers and. with educators, each in his own environment* If, for example, 
the main job of educators is to educate, that is, to make a student aware of the 
variety of bodies of knowledge atound him, and to -provide him with a variety of 
experiences, then this implies in the- case of the sensorily impaired child a 
number of consequences* Among them are that one, must provide as many possible 
avenues of information input as one can manage, and that one utilize every re- 
source to provide a meaningful transformation; of the features of the sighted^ 
world for the child* This means an attempt to translate what we see into what an 
impaired child can hear of, to avoid overloading .the auditory channel, into what 
he can tactually perceive and experience; It means our providing some means for 
the child to navigate in the world about him, and some idea of what it means to 
orient and to navigate* These are difficult tasks, and that fact may help explain 
some of the many failures of sensory aids to do what they were supposed to do, in 
the past* 



The emphasis hare is on the provision of options for information input 
to the child* No one sensory aid functions the same way for two individuals; in- 
deed, we have found that personality factors, inherent sensory and motor capabil- 
ities^ the tolerance for ambiguity, and- intelligence— all are related to success 
with a sensory aid* To match intelligently the sensory aids we develop, and the 
children for whom they are designed, we. are forced to keep in mind the distribu- 
tion of these characteristics among the groups for which aids are designed* 

It is in the context of these remarks that I should like to sketch some 
current efforts to develop sensory aids for the blind and visually impaired: 
first aids to reading, the mobility aids, and the- role of the computer in both* 

In a second section of the paper some implications of these developments will 
be considered, the influence of the organization and nature of the researcher's 
and the educator's world on the conduct of the communication between them will 
be discussed and the question of the translation of research findings into edu- 
cational practice will be presented* 

I* Sensory Aids Research and Peyel q pEknt 
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Reading Aids £ Direct Translation 

Devices or device systems which permit direct access to the printed page 
are of two general types: the direct translation device and the character re- 

cognition device. The former class has a rather long history, for in 1912, 
Fournier d'Albe developed the Optophone at Cambridge University, England. The 
original principle has been carried through many engineering refinements: it is 

simply that the output from an array, or matrix, of cells responsive to light is 
coupled to a bank of jound generators; when a letter or character appears in the 
field of view of the photocell array, a sound output is heard for that portion 
of the field which is illuminated, and- no sound output is heard for that portion 
of the field in which the illumination is absorbed by a -black surface. Thus, the 
tonal output varies, depending on which of the array of cells is stimulated at a 
particular moment of scan. The auditory display is chordal in nature, and indeed 
early attempts stressed the musical progression of tones from one cell of the 
matrix to the next. The latest version of the optophone -class of devices was 
developed at Battelle Memorial Institute. Following its engineering ref indent, 
a considerable effort was invested in tie development of a tra inin g course of 
200 hours to instruct users of the device. This aid-and when "optophone" devices 
are discussed, the Battelle device is probably meant today-has been used by a 
small group of person^ in Ohio and Chicago; and it is currently undergoing evalua- 
tion under controlled conditions at -the; 1 American Center for. Research in Newton, 
Massachusetts. Reports from that Center indicate the very great difficulty in 
maintaining a subject population oyer time (not the .least of the difficulties 
in evaluation of sensory aids. From the preliminary results available so far, 
it is probably safe to infer that optophone devices have, a role as a personal 
reading aid for some persons, even though we cannot expect reading rates of much 
higher than five to ten words a minute when .using, it. This should be sufficient 
for reading checks, labels, and personal letters. In addition, this class of aid 
is light, compact, portable, and relatively inexpensive. For a skilled user it 
permits access to a fairly wide variety of type fonts and type writer prints. 

Another type of direct translation aid is being developed at the Stanford 
Research Institute (SRI). This device also uses an array of photocells to sense 
the patterns of light and dark on the printed page, character by character; but 
the display is tactile rather than auditory, and consists, essentially, of an 
enlarged image of the letter outline. The interface is an array of piezoelectric 
bimorph reeds which* vibrate in response to an applied voltage. To date, the 
action of the device has been simulated by ;a computer generating the control sig- 
nals to the tactile display from a punched : paper tape. This mock up has permit- 
ted the investigators to conduct a remarkable series of studies of the factors 
involved in tactile discrimination and information transfer, results which indi- 
cate clearly that previously held views of 1 the limitations of tactile communica- 
tion must be- altered radically upward to account for the capabilities of that 
sense modality. The display is moved against the stationary fingers of one hand 
in a manner similar to the travelling news signs on the Allied Chemical building 
in New York. Note that it is possible, in this equipment cofiguration, to vary 
the number of characters appearing in the display field. This fact has let to 
a number of characters appearing, in the display field. This fact has led to a 
number of studies of short term tactile memory, and to a seminal paper on a model 
of a sensory register which we plan to publish in the near future (Bliss and Hill, 
1968). 



SRI recently received a substantial grant; to develop, .50 prototypes of the 
bimorph display reading aid, using the most sophisticated techniques of fabrica- 
tion available. The aids will be, it is hoped, the hand held size most desired, 
and will make extensive use of monolithic integrated circuitry. A further grant 
will then be sought for evaluation and training with the device. 

This class of devices, that is, direct translation devices, requires 
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highly motivated users* And the need: for a "tonal memory" may have to be rein- 
terpreted' in terms of the model of the sensory register mentioned above. It is 
found, for example, that reading rates with tactile displays are reliably associ- 
ated with intelligence level and with length of training; in part this last factor 
is confounded with whether the user is congenitally or adventitiously blind (the 
former having had longer practice with tactile stimulation to. convey information) • 
It is also known from more general studies that there is a relationship among the. 
capabilities of the several modalities which may reflect some, central cortical 
processes; it is not: surprising, then, that if braille requires a character by 
character assimilation, as some informed researchers contend, that a similar pro- 
cess of assimilation of stimuli occurs in the auditory channels using the opto- 
phone* The conclusion should be mentioned that the capabilities required of the 
user of these devices limit them to a small subpopulation of potential blind and 
visually impaired users; it is a cooslusion we shall, come back to over and over 
again, and one which has some rather general implications* 

Heading Aids: Recognition 

The other class of reading aids is that cf the character recognition 
mac hi ne, or device, or system. These transfer the: dif ficult parts of the inter- 
pretation of the output of a scanner to the machine itself,. !"hich is provided 
with logic and data reduction circuitry, and which produces an output of spelled 
letters, or a letter outline^ of letter by letter braille: Such a marhin* (with 

several.^putput options) has. been under development at the~Kauch Laboratories for 
some years; and a suitable spelled speech language (in which the letters are 
modified by r em ov i ng and "endings 9 * of letters on a tape recording, 

then removing most of the spaces between letters spelled- out) .has been developed 
by MetfesseL and Lovell at USLA* These devices also permit rather high rates 
of reading-60 to 120 wpm (i*e*, half thn reading rate of the sighted), and the 
accuracy of recognition of various type font letters is high: 90 to 95 percent 

in theMauch device. 

The version of this device nearest the .optophone principle, is called the 
Viso toner, and it produces a nine tone code for auditory interpretation • 

This type device is predictably complicated and predictably expensive. 

Cost estimates run between three and five thousand dollars, it a fun of a thou- 
sand or so is manufactured, which would.be no small achievement, given .the 
difficulties of production of sensory aids in the United States. 

A. similar device would result from an ingenious program in which a charac- 
ter recognition machine has been' simulated on a computer at, MIT; here an algorithm 
has been constructed for feature construction of the letters, and fed to. a spelled 
speech output* It could be produced; within* two .to five years, if a serious effort 
was made to do so* 

Since speech, is the most natural display for humans, many persons will 
ask, why not go directly from the printed page to speech? The answer Is that 
this class of machine, one example of which (for memory and output) is now under 
development at Haskins Laboratories, is still more complex and costly than the 
character recognition machines already described. In fact, the heart of the de- 
vice Is the equivalent of a special purpose computer, which takes a Teletypeset- 
ter tape input to the processing program", compares it to a dictionary of words 
stored in the machine, and when a match is found, a prerecorded spoken equiva-r 
lent of the stored word is read' out. (Words* not stored are spelled out through 
a subprogram in the computer.) 

Many variations are possible on this equipment configuration, each varia- 
tion adding to the cost and complexity of the device. For example, one might 
wish to incorporate optical character recognition at the input stage, so that 
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the machine could read ink print directly; one -could also demand that the machine 
dispense with a stored dictionary of words and depend -on -the generation of syn- 
thetic speech at the output* One practical advantage of the first variation is 
that a wider variety of ink print text fonts can be ready and input speed is enor- 
mous; a theoretical advantage of the latter variation is that as we learn more 
about synthetic- speech, ^we should be able to make the output sound more and more 
like that of a normal human reader* The rather slow output of this type of 
machine (around 20 words per minute) is not a disadvantage, since one can keep it 
working 24 hours a day, record the output on magnetic tapes, and duplicate the 
tapes on request from a reader* There are other variations on the use of this 
device, or rather this system of machines, which will be mentioned in the dis- 
cussion of computer capabilities* The readout rates from the system can be 
about 100 words per minute, but with some modifications the rate could easily 
be lifted from 300 to 500 words per minute without time compression. The cost 
of $50 ,000^ to $100,000 would limit the machine to a central service facility* 

There is no reason to believe that not more than a few systems could be efficiently 
used, which will keep the price rather high, tend to make each machine a little 
more expensive- than the last, unless several were built.at the-saie time* 

Talking Books 

Reading aids for the blind and visually impaired must also, include the 
talking book and large print* I- shall go Into the matter of large print type 
somewhat later on;; I should like to mention here a few facets of recent develop- 
ments in talking books* There is also a great deal of activity in the area of 
enhancing the availability of braille which may be of interest* 

The US Library of Congress and th' Royal National Institute for the 
Blind, in the United Kingdom, have both been developing tape talking book pro- 
grams around tape Cassettes* In this area, the British are considerably in ad- 
vance of the rest of the world, for they converted their entire talking book pro- 
gram to the tape cassette system some years ago*. Evolutionary developments in 
both countries have resulted in playback machines which, are all solid state, rug- 
ged, reliable, adapted to the needs of the physically handicapped, and relatively 
inexpensive* Cassettes are now in production which are similar to. the .Phillips 
type used in smaller portable tape recorders, contain a hook per cassette, and 
weigh less than a pound* Commercial portable tape cassette machines are now more 
suited to the needs of blind: and multiply impaired .users: they have evolved into 

campact and dependable machines for the use of the sighted* 

The United States continues to be the largest user of disc talking. books; 
but here too evolutionary developments have introduced many changes . With the 
development of suitable reproduction from inexpensive components,, the practical 
utilization of eight and one-third rpm recordings became possible; augmented by 
the introduction of 16w r cost disposable plastic discs, the new speed: brings the 
talking bow user nearer the world of the lW journal parlant,! 1 so popular for the 
last decade in Europe* The increase in the number -of magazines available to the 
blind .reader because of these developments vas foreseen by "the noted conductor 
and acoustician Hermann Schercher* He .proposed a dally newspaper .for the blind 
in I960, adapting techniques then common in Europe for producing paper discs* 

Speech Compression- 

I have already mentioned time compression of speech, and this technique, 
which has captured so much popular interest, has a special relevance to an edu- 
cator* The techniques for speech compression, are well described in the litera- 
ture (Foulke, 1967). Among the devices or methods used are the Eltro Informa- 
tion Rate Changer, the Varivox, the early Fairbanks machines developed at the 
University of Illinois, the use of a general purpose computer with appropriate 
programing, and harmonic speech analyzer designed by Bell telephone Laboratories 
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and under development at the American Foundation for the Blind* Of all these 
methods,, only the Eltro device Is a commercial practicality, although all the 
methods are used for experimental purposes* There are aspects of the use of 
this information compression method, highly relevant to educators, that are now 
coining out of behavioral research* The following conclusion seems fairly well 
established: presentation rates of about 275 words per minute are feasible for 

relatively lengthy listening to some types of text material, while rates of about 
475 words per minute are usable for short periods by motivated students who have 
learned to listen* This appears to be the upper limit of the presentation rate 
at present for practical uses, but I have reason to -believe, having used these 
equipments, that it is a limitation due in part to the state of commercially 
available equipment; that with training in listening, and with equipment much 
more distortion free than is currently generally available, and with better under- 
standing of the process of hearing, it may be possible to attend to material pre- 
sented at rates up to 900 words per minute or so without undue* fatigue, at least 
for brief intervals* No one would want to read recreational material at that 
speed, of course; but then, no one would probably wish to use compressed speech 
tapes for recreational purposes* 

Braille 

The enthusiasm of many technologists, and the exciting prospects for ap- 
plication of technology in this area, have generated much activity around braille 
as a communication medium* 

It is also of singular importance that two psychosocial projects are about 
to deliver new data to our fund of knowledge on the use of braille* One is at the 
special education department of San Francisco State College and deals with the 
factors associated with degree of skill in the use of braille by students; the 
other is a perceptual analysis of braille reading at. the American Printing House 
for -the Blind in Louisville, Kentucky* The most outstanding result of the latter 
study has been mentioned, namely reading rates of braille are Intimately related 
to the intelligence level of the -student; but another important conclusion of the 
study is that braille is recognized a character at a time (hence the need for a 
good memory store)* This result has been corroborated by another study at the 
Tennessee School for the Blind; 

The implications of these studies, and the nature of the population of 
braille readers , assume major importance in the, discussion of implications of. 
technological advances in braille availability enhancement* 

Most of the advances to be mentioned are computer dependent, in the 
sense that the enhancement of braille availability is made possible through the 
computer, and in the sense that the computer widens and complements the use of 
braille* This is the reason that Professor Mann of MIT has spoken of “enhancing 
the availability of braille (Mann, 1963)*“ Some of the recent applications are: 

1. The construction of braille displays for the presentation of braille code 
stored on punched paper tape, magnetic tape, and in optical stores 

2* The construction <(at MIT) to the production prototype stage, and the build- 
ing of a few. copies; of a high speed braille embosser with a flying shuttle 
that can operate at a speed of 16 characters per second, and that can be 
driven by a computer program or by a paper tape (or other storage mddium) 
as a small scale braille duplicator, as. a readout device, or to print a 
simultaneous ink print and embossed copy of text, using a coordinated Tele- 
typesetter 

3* The development of at least three prototypes of systems using -electrified 
Perkins braillewr iters -and punched paper tape storage of the braille infor-r 
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mat ion, thus permitting small scale braille duplication quickly and inex- 
pensively 

4* The development of a printing system to print simultaneously ink print 
characters and the braille equivalent above them, in Brazil 

5* A Japanese typewriter that will print Grade one braille, also wit< the ink 
print equivalent under each character 

6* An electric typewriter from IBM with' 63, keyboard characters capable* of 
embossing both Grade one andGrade two braille 

7* A computer program, called DOT SYS , developed at MIT,, which will permit the 
automatic transcribing of braille from compositors' tapes now widely used 
in the production of ink print books and magazines 

8. The modification of both Honeywell and IBM' computer line printers to permit 
embossing of braille characters - 9 at rates ranging up to 900 lines per min- 
ute 

9; The use of computers to permit semiautomatic braille transcription in the 
US, Denmark, Germany,- Israel, and the United Kingdom 

10* The beginning of computer programs to permit the semiautomatic transcribing 
of mathematics and "musical braille coies 

11* The proposal of a reading service for the blind which 'combines teletrans- 
mission of scanned ink print characters over telephone lines to a central 
computer, and the display of the braille or of the enlarged ink. print equiva- 
lent tactually in real time, i*e # , immediately 

12. The -proposal of a real time braille information system in a school, in which 
a typed or scanned input at a console remote from a central computer is con- 
verted to braille code and sent back to a- high speed braille? embosser next 
to the typist thus producing an immediate braille equivalent 

13* The exploration of optimum braille coding for high speed production of even 
Grade one braille* 



Basic to all these advances is that a machine readable equivalent of the 
ink sprint or the braille text is made available for further processing* Once 
this fact Is grasped, it is easy to see that the variations on the basic theme are 
almost endless. Their practicality wi it depend or* the need for the systems, their 
cost, and tke availability in a specific location of the Leans to build up the 
required system. -The computer, particularly through its ability to simulate de- 
vices without the need to actually build them, makes possible much experimentation 
that would-' otherwise take much time and money. In one advanced project at the 
Research Laboratory of Electronics at 'MIT, for example, a computer hasbeeh used 
to simulate parts of a reading machine. The use of ingeniously contrived algeri- 
thms of coded letter feature data has indicated it is possible to build a character 
recognition machine at a cost of $3,000 to $5,000 which would have an accuracy 
of better than 97 percent, and- would operate at speeds in .excess of 100 words per 
minute. 



It is now clear to researchers that, potentially, it would be possible to 
provide* universal and instantaneous availability of braille, through the use of 
computer programs, input from remote keyboards ^ and real time translation and 
processing of the ink print characters* It; is thus possible to conceive of an 
"audible reprint" service, linking -computer processing of the. ink print analogue 
and the output of the Haskins type reading machine to prepare tape recordings in 
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spoken English to send to the user via the mails or over telephone lines* A 
personal reading device system could link a, small input reader, telephone: lines 
for input and output, central processing, and the option of a tactile or spoken 
output* 



There are other applications , Implied by new knowledge gained from the 
design efforts now under way for third and fourth generation computer central 
processing units, which have relevance both for reading aids and mobility aids* 

As we gain more knowledge about how to handle these complicated translation and 
transmission tasks by ever more sophisticated means, there is considerable contri- 
bution to our understanding of the rather general principles .of communication 
which operate in the visual and auditory channels, of human beings themselves* 

Thus, by' simulating* the processes in living beings , we learn more about how ani- 
mals actually process visual, auditory, and tactual information* In turn,, this 
knowledge will allow a more exact appreciation of the requirements for extremely 
complicated systems of devices, and may lead some ddy to an actual visual pros- 
thesis* 



Those interested in the various configurations of components around a 
central time shared computer central processing unit should examine closely the 
excellent tabular s unary of these prepared by Dr* Mann (1966)* 

Mobility Aids 

Mobility aids have not had nearly so long, a history as reading aids,, 
at least as far as modern technology is concerned, although use of the staff 
and the sighted guide predate by centuries the use of special writing for blind 
persons* The modern history dates, in fact, only from the closing days of World 
War II, when the US Office of Scientific Research and Development sponsored a 
program in this area* The impact of that program has persisted to the present 
day* Major results center on instrumentation designed to detect and identify ob- 
jects, determine terrain changes,, and to sense the environment at a distance* 

Although many inventors , especially individuals workings outside of the 
knowledge of blindness and its peculiarities, have expected to produce a general 
solution to the problem of mobility, for blind persons, nc such general device 
has become available*. Recent evaluative work on a few mobility devices, and on 
the individual differences in navigational ability, have given us some of the 
reasons why* Among these are the factors of personality variables, especially 
the ability to tolerate ambiguity, and the ability to organize complex informa- 
tion in a short term memory store, a constant for each individual tendency to 
veer from a straight line in travel, and the need and desire for. mobility (Death- 
erage, 1965; RMey, Weil, and Cohen, 1966)* The importance of the last item, bears 
underscoring, and perhaps the best illustration for our need to think through, the 
requirements of potential travelers is to cite Eric Josephson’s (1965) tongue in 
cheek prediction that with out current enthusiasm promote the mobility of blind 
persons, the .beginning of the next century may see an incessantly mobile population 
of blind persons in a completely sedentary society* I offer this remark, as one. 
justification for a serious attempt to develop a theory of mobility, one, which 
takes account of the needs of the populations involved in planning, and one which 
allows for a variety of these needs to be satisfied* The celebrated .study by 
Lukoff and Whiteman at the Columbia School of Social Work has accustomed practi- 
tioners to the fact that only about one percent of the blind population currently 
uses guide dogs, and that perhaps two percent of that populations could poten- 
tially use them* What of the rest? 

Not one of the mobility aids -currently under development or evaluation— 
and there is none that has reached the stage of concensus among researchers as. 
a fully practical aid— is designed to replace the cane or sighted guide or dog. 
guide: most are best thought of as a supplement to these modest of travel* Re- 
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search in this area has fully as many complications as in the development of 
reading aids, and the computer is helping to reduce the- experimental 1 work load 
by permitting the simulation of operation of. specific devices under ^laboratory 
conditions* 

Among the devices showing promise is the Kay ultrasonic aid, now in its 
second serial production run which is capable of object identification and detec- 
tion* It can also be used as an environmental sensor* Its output is very rich 
in information; and for those' with the skill and sensitivity to use it, it seems 
to provide a. great deal of evaluation. But both in the US and the United 
Kingdom, the results cannot be considered conclusive. Its most enthusiastic de- 
fenders will that it can be used for- fully independent travel, and at least 

one agency in the United States has opted for training of all its clients with the 
aid* An interesting fact which has emerged -from/ tte evaluation trials in the 
United Kingdom is that the Kay aid proved to be a valuable training aid in teach- 
ing mobility in familiar environments ; after a. period of use, the^aid was turned 
off, or its use was suspended entirely, and students seemed to move more confi- 
dently along training paths than they would have while being trained for an equiva- 
lent period with any other aid. (Leonard and Carpenter, 1962; Russell, 1967). 

Another 'ultrasonic .aid showing promise is the Russel Path Sounder (Russell, 
1967), which is designed to be used with the. cane* The device gives early warning 
information about the area through which a person's head, shoulders, and upper 
body will pass along a travel. path* Beyond six feet, the unit is silent; when 
an object is detected, within four separate and closer zones, the device emits 
a sign al characteristic of that zone. 

Another system is that developed by Biophysical Instruments in Bala, 

Cynwyd, Pennsylvania (Benham, 1967). It incorporates three laser like emitters 
and receivers, aimed at head height, straight ahead, and the area ahead of the 
cane tip* All three, with their associate4 circuitry, power supply, and both 
audible and tactile displays, are contained within a lightweight cane; the whole 
assembly weighs a pound or less, plus the normal weight of the cane* The device 
provides a wealth of searching capability for the user. Its usefulness to the 
user, both in the laboratory and' in the field,' will be unknown until evaluations 
of thCf unit are completed'. It is hoped that the evaluation will begin this year. 

The fourth of the most promising device systems is that developed at 
Stanford Research Institute (Gardiner and Bliss, 1967). Like the older Kallman 
passive optical probe, it depends on ambient light, rather than on emitting and 
receiving pulses back from the environment (Kallman, 1954). But the Stanford 
device uses an extremely advanced vibrating mirror and. mask matching arrangement 
in which an object imaged by the lens system gives rise to a maximum voltage when; 
it is in focus* This arrangement allows setting of' the device for object detec- 
tion at specific distances. The output is auditory or tactile. 

A variation of the Stanford device is the Polish Electroftalm, still 
undergoing evaluation in principle at the Pomerainian Medical Institute (Stark— 
iewicz and Kullszewski, 1965) . This device, which also uses a lens imaging 
system, detects the image on a photocell array, and stimulates a matched array 
of tactile stimulators installed in a head mounted band: the stimulators act on 

the forehead to give a. tactile equivalent of the patterns* of light? and dark sensed 
by the photocell detector unit . 

Folding Canes 

A lightweight and folding version of the standard cane has been called 
for frequently. Prototypes of at least four well engineered versions of folding 
are now under evaluation, one, from Canada, two from Israel, one f from the 

US. 
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The Center for Sensory Aids Evaluation and Development of MIT has decided 
to produce 100 of one version of these collapsible canes, and to distribute them, 
for field trials beginning in Summer, 1968* 

Cane Tips 

The question of more attention to cane tips has been raised also from time 
to time. Aside from one early and unpublished study in 1962, of cane tip materi- 
als from the engineering point of view, there does not seem to be any serious 
effort devoted to this question. Most investigators seem to feel that the best 
use of present day materials is being made with the processes and fabrication 
methods now in use. 

"Artificial V ision” by Phos phene Generation 

Finally, I should mention the se of patterned phosphene generation for a 
possible mobility aid. Uhpatterned phosphenes have been with us since one of our 
caveman ancestors hit a comrade over the head with a club. Armando del Campo in 
Mexico, has developed an "amaurscope" that, it is claimed, stimulates the experi- 1 
ence of vision (1965) • Phosphenes are the flashes of light seen when you press f 

on your eyeballs; they also occur when the visual system is stimulated by electri- I 

cal currents. It has been found possible to elicit these flashes of light by \ 

stimulating electrically the trigeminal nerves of the face. This finding has 
been used for a highly experimental mobility program by researchers at the Law- ; 

rcnce Radiation Laboratories in California (Budinger, 1968). An image on an j 

array of photocells is used to generate voltages of differing amplitudes and j 

phase, which are applied to the trigeminal nerve. It was found that the patterns i 

generated could be more or less reliably associated with repetitive features of j 

the scanned environment, using a population of' students from a residential school } 
for the blind. 

Visual Prosthesis 

This study will deal very briefly with the question of an actual visual j 

prosthesis: a system of instrumentation which is designed to give a visual ex- ! 

perience bearing some relationship to the world around us. Proposals to provide j 

such a visual experience, now under serious consideration by neurophysiologists 
and instrumentation experts, usually consider the possibilities either of direct 
input to the brain of an electrical analogue of : a scene scanned by some optical 
transducer, or of an electrical array coupled magnetically or electrically to the 
visual cortex, but placed outside of the skull. It is important, however, to 
understand what is meant by "a visual experience." Even the most optimistic and 
informed estimates of the successful achievement of such a goal assume time per- 
iods of ten years and fiscal support in billions of dollars; and the visual ex- 
perience which, such instrumentation, would give is unlike anything a sighted per- ! 

son could understand from his own visual experience. Indeed, it is impossible i 

to state now what the nature of this experience will be; it is rather easier to 
state what it is not, namely, anything which a sighted person understands by the ! 

term "seeing." Think of a very low grade black and white television, transmission 
with poor resolution, and much uncertainty about whether an image exists at all; 
add to this a period of two or three years merely to learn to interpret what this i 

poor image may convey of the world — and you will have an idea of the most opti- f 

mis tic forecast informed scientists have of the prospect of providing a visual 
prosthesis. Finally, that is for granted that the match of man and prosthetic 
system must be highly selective, highly individual, and under constant super- 
vision; that in all likelihood there will be many unforeseen difficulties along 
the way to achieve even the visual experience described; and that a great many 
equally informed scientists agree that it is likely that these difficulties will 
never he solved. 



I think it clear that the picture which emerges ogives us a rather poor 
prospect for the possiblity that our knowledge is equal to the task we wish to 
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accomplish. What is most evident, indeed, is the pitiably nmall {mount of know- 
ledge we have of what actually goes on in the processing of signals in the visual 
cortex itself. No reasonable man can expect, therefore, that the problems of 
blindness and severe visual impairment are likely to be swept away by a deus ex 
ma china. 



Some listeners may believe that this description has been deliberately 
painted rather gloomily— —that achievements in. this field give one reason to be- 
lieve that they represent a minium expectation. No sober consideration of the 
evidence before us, including projections by informed researchers on the possibil- 
ities inherent in this line of research, however, can lead us to any other con- 
clusion. It is abundantly clear from this evidence that we shall have to do our 
best to alleviate the deficits in the human experiences of blindness -with the tools 
now available before us* 

I expect that a forthcoming conference devoted to visual prosthesis re— 
search, to be held in New York City, will help to confirm this view. It may also 
help set aright the exaggerated expectations of many, based on enthusiastic but 
improbable inferences and projections from current trends, in television techniques, 
advances in microminiaturization, and startling advances in our understanding of 
the physiology of vision. All these advances simply do not warrant the expecta- 
tion that we are very much closer to artificial vision for all the blind now than 
at any time in the past. 

II. Sen«ntTT Aids Research and Translation into Practice 



Introduction 

L. Armand (1968) of the French Academy quotes, in Realites. the comment 
made by L. Corbet, on the achievement represented by the launching of the Saturn 
V. rocket last year* in which Corbet stressed the difference between a mere techni- 
cal achievement and the confluence of many great technical achievements all at 
the same time, which in this case , made the launching an act of creativity.- 
Corbet said, ". . .phenomena (thus) change their nature when they change their 
dimension." 

I should like to. make a distinction between two different kinds of tech- 
nology, and show their relevance to the population of persons who would-be affec- 
ted by them. The distinction to be drawn is between the technology of the future, 
far and near, which is a "technology of the first estate," and which-will be called 
"systems technology;" and a technology of the general purpose or special- purpose 
everday type of aid, which is. a "technology of the fourth estate*" and which will 
be called "workaday technology*" after the "Gebrauchsmusik" of Paul Hindemith. 

The purpose of making this distinction is modest: to emphasize that systems tech- 
nology requires equipments and funding that go fair beyond; the 'capacity of the 
local, interested groups working with blind persons— and specifically far beyond 
the ability of teachers to use now in their classrooms. The workaday technology 
is already available (or about td-be available) relatively cheaply, easily adap- 
table to special purposes, and with channels of. distribution already in existence. 
There are borderline cases, of course, which no definition ever escapes. 

For these distinctions to make much sense, however, they will have to be 
placed within a wider context; and it is at this point that I shall have to try 
and weave the strands I have deliberately left dangling in my previous remarks. 

The best approach would be ; to develop a full 'fledged model of the interaction 
found between the communities of research and of practice. This » unfortunately, 
rather too ambitious a task for this study. I shall therefore take an alternative 
phth: that of developing a series of descriptive remarks which hopefully will 

characterize each/of these conmuhities, and give some (basis for understanding the 
kinds of interactions that take place between them. 
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To enhance understanding of this context, some figures on the population 
of children involved in the application of the two technologies to education will 
be included* 

There are two points it would be valuable to keep in mind in this follow- 
ing discussion* First, the term "workaday technology" includes both typhlotech- 
nology (that 4s, the applications of technology to solve the special purpose quo- 
tindinal problems of blind persons) and the application of general purpose tech- 
nology (not developed for blind persons) to solve the quotindinal problems of 
blind persons* Second, "researchers" and "practitioners" will be discussed; 
practitioners" referring to teachers of the blind & severly visually dnpaired. 

The Cpmunity of the Resear *>er 

The role and the activities of the researcher are governed by well known 
and generally accepted rules and conventions* The process of research has been 
described at length elsewhere (Graham and Clark, 1967)* In general, the technol- 
ogist strives to find solutions to problems which are cosnon to groups of per- 
sons, the larger the groups the better* By doing so, he can reduce the cost of 
translation ol a laboratory prototype to practice, and if he reduces costs far 
enough, he can also include more sophisticated solutions to the problem his tech- 
nology solves, .In his work, he is governed by the basic rule of scientific work, 
that science is public knowledge; thus he publishes the results of his work in 
sufficient detail that another equally competent investigator can achieve the 
same results he has achieved with the same means* 

The constraints on the researcher or technologist are therefore: 

1* That he strives to create a solution to a problem which has high specificity 
but also maximum generality 

2* That his solution .utilizes as much of .the resources available in the "nation 
as possible 4 

3* That he proffer solutions which have applicability to the greatest possible 
number of people affected 

4* That the cost of the solution represents what the users can afford, however 
paid for 

5* That it represents an intellectual product acceptable to his peers 

6* That his solution can be used within the social and psychological community 
of the ultimate users 

7* That it represents an effort which can be accommodated within the division 
of labor extant in his own community of fellows 

8* That it meets a need recognized clearly enough by the practitioner that he 
will find acceptance of what he proffers* 

Technology is commonly regarded in terms of the devices or techniques by 
which human capability is extended* In this sense, the communication problems of 
the blind and severely visually impaired have exerted considerable fascination for 
technologists; as witness, we can note the development of the typewriter, the 
fountain pen, the ball point pen, the dictaphone, the phonograph, and the long 
splaying disc* Yet it remains true that a thorough and realistic evaluation of 
the needs and capabilities of the aged, the student, the young adult, the con- 
genitally blind, and the multiple impaired would show that the, goals of the 
couBunication function are different .for each of them, and therefore that the 
optimum technologies useful in the achievement of a goal of maximum human func- 
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tioning for each o£ these subgroups may well turn out to be different. 

The developments in both basic and applied research - and ^development are 
difficult to initiate and sustain— and they require persistent' and sustained ef- 
forts. Their selection, development, and evaluation are all dependent .on prior 
value judgments made about the population to be served, the money to be; invested 
in them, and the time and effort required, by whom, and for what persons affected. 
This, implies, in turn, that we recognize that value judgments can be made either 
explicitly or, by default, implicitly -(through disregard of research, lack of 
support of research, or failure to translate research into practice).. To make 
these important decisions, we must: know what needs research can meet# 

The Community of the Practitioner 

t Scott (1967) has already indicated that the sources for the current organ- 
ization* of work for the blind stem from" the beginning of the present century, when 
children who were blind, and the industrially blinded, were the two major groups 
in this population. It is important to point out al&o "that the sources of educa- 
tion for blind children, in the goals pf the educational system, in the organiza- 
tion of the teachers, and in the venue of education, were also determined by those 
facts. It is also true, as- Scott notes, that turn of the century* solutions to 
turn of the century problems are still being applied today with the blend* The 
organization of Special Education has not accommodated itself to Changes in the 
population with'tfe totally blind child, or the child with light perception onxy, 
for these Were the children blinded at birth by opthalmia neonatorum: this was 

the population of blind diildren with which educators were faced at the beginning. 
Add to this the fervent atmosphere of . social reform, a missionary zeal to provide 
access to the Scriptures, a Victorian atmosphere of morality and asexual! ty , and 
a pervading protectiveness toward the afflicted child — and one begins' to apprec- 
iate the conditions under which the special concerns of educating blind children 
arose. 

The special difficulties of conmunication, .and, the lengthy time required 
to teach the totally blind child a tactile code, resulted in an isolation equally 
complete between the child and his sighted peers, and between the ^teacher of the 
blind and the teacher o£* the sighted* Indeed, separate institutions for the blind 
were the rule not the exception. The dominant theme: was that of limitation, not 
capability, and any success in overcoming these limitations was celebrated and 
rewarded. It was perhaps "inevitable that a« special corps of teachers developed 
also Ik community of interest separate from the rest of the educational community. 

pie Population to be Served 

That this separation from the mainstream of educational life is a ^persis- 
tent phenomenon which has long dut lived its usefulness is shown by available fig* 
ures, fit At on the comparative rarity of blindness today, second on the levels of 
acuity which exist even within the economic definition of blindness (Scotty 
personal communications, 1968). 



Table 1 

The Comparative Rarity of Blindness Among Children 



Age 


Rate 

(per 1,000 persons) 


0-21 


0.35 
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18-24 

25-34 

,35-44 

45-54 

55-64 

65-74 

70-79 



2.9 

2.6 

2.3 

6.7 

12.0 

28.0 

33.0 



The levels of acuity which exist among the population of children regar- 
ded as blind can only be guessed at, but we are fairiy sure that no more than 
ten percent of the total school age population of blind persons is totally 
blind or has light perception only. Consider the implications of these 
'tacts; fhey mean that the organization of education for blind children, if 
unregulated, will impose the standards for educating children developed for 
blind children at the turn of the century on the entire population of those 
with levels of visual acuity under 20/200! On the one hand, we are dealing with 
a relatively small population of persons; on the other hand; that population is 
composed of those representing various levels of visual acuity, the bulk of 
which represents some useful vision. There is, perhaps, little reason to wonder 
why special educators- are not prepared for peak periods of occurahce of blind 
children (like the RLF children) , why they have not consciously adapted to lev- 
els of acuity below 20/200 (but above total blindness) , or why they are hot 
prepared to accommodate the wide' variety of levels of remaining vision. 

There is a further consequence of these figures that should be kept in 
mind, the rules applying to the application of systems technology do not nec- 
essarily apply to the application of workaday technology. For one thing, the 
benefits of the first may be universal, in the sense that developments aimed to- 
ward problems of the blind have a much wider applicability, with some variations 
of hardware involved; for another, they are often anticipatory of .great social 
and technical changes in the society. The comparative rarity of blindness among 
children means, among other things, that the likelihood of the development of 
systems technology to meet their special problems, with technological solutions 
with high specificity, but low generality, is not likely to occur; This sug- 
gests that educators of blind children must look to the workaday technology to 
aid them, and we shall suggest how some of these developments -might be util- 
ized. We also know that at least some of the problems of blindness are, unique. 



What the Practitioner can Do 

To summarize, we have, on the one hand, a group of researchers and- tech- 
nologists motivated by their perception of solutions to the problems faced by 
blind persons to see the possibility of application of the products of research 
and technology to these pifeblems. There is a limit to the applicability of 
this technology , and to pass beyond it requires long range substantial funding 
and special competences; moreover the work is conducted within the "rules of 
tli© road for the research process. On the other hand, we have an educational 
community which deals with a population only ten percent of which is prepared 
for the content and conduct of the methods used, by virtue of its charac- 
teristic impairment, to allow functioning in a sighted community.. Indeed, the 
organization and conduct of the education received by this population is in 
general isolated from even the general educational community; there is an in- 
sistence on the individual uniqueness of each student; and the educational 
system is not generally equipped with means of communication with the agents 
of innovation the world of research. Yet there is a growing awareness of a 
feeling of dissatisfaction with this state of affairs, an awareness that the 
problems of the special educator are increasing with the growth in the pop- 
economically defined blind children (a natural consequence of the 
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overall population growth, and the lowering of the Infant mortality rate) , 
an awareness that the traditional methods of educating the totally, lind 
are not suited to the majority of students educated in these programs and in 
these institutions* What can be done? 

There appear to be two ways in wfiich; change might be effected* The first 
Involves the' maximum utilization of workaday technology in dealing with the 
problems of "blind" students. The second involves the creation of an attitude 
of Experimentation and innovation within special education which will open chan- 
nels of communication between educators and technologists, between researchers 
and practitioners* Following are some suggestions for application of current 
knowledge, and for generating more precise knowledge, in some of the areas of 
development, under the r headings already used in describing the state of the art* 
This is not intended as an exhaustive discussion of the exciting possibilities 
open^-for.' exploration by the adventurous, but is intended to give some idea of 
what can be done. 

Reading and, the Use of Large Print 

It is often only in the school setting that trouble with vision be- 
comes apparent. But with the development of cheap and simple vision screen- 
ing techniques , it is possible to think in 1 terms of vision ^screening as a 
routine part of the school health evaluation program. The early detection and 
treatment of eye trouble (e*g* amblyopia) would go far toward preventing 
the growth of vision problems* 

We know very little about the optimum use of residual vision. In in- 
creasing our knowledge of the" capabilities of children to use remaining vision, 
the classroom- teacher can be /an invaluable aid. Indeed, our best knowledge 
of the optimal use of perimacular vision comes from the remarkable work of a 
classroom teacher of rare gifts. Hiss Katie Siebart, in California. 

It is certain that, if sufficient demand were- created for It, it would 
be possible to generate large amounts of large 'type cheaply and quickly * The 
method is simply to take the compositor's punched paper, tapes ufed in the print- 
ing industry to set type, arid arrange for reading it into a computer with a 
high speed printer output and large type font* Compared to some other sys- 
tems technological developments, this would be a relatively trivial prob- 
lem* Whether or not the demand-will arise depends in great measure on the per- 
ception by teachers of the use for the product* We can only advise, not 
coerce; the rest is up to educators* 

If only ten percent of the total population of school children can be con- 
sidered totally blirid, then a combination of training in visual efficiency 
and the use of large print type appears to be an attractive possibility 
for providing direct access to the printed page* Consider that, of the number 
of blind children registered in school (about: 20,000), the number of totally 
blind is about 2000; “the number of multiply iiapaired somewhere between 500 and 
1000; arid the number probably having some useful vision about 10,000 to 12,000 
(Goldstein, in press; Dauwalder, 1964). Since IQ is probably normally dis- 
tributed aoiorig this group, and since braille s proficiency is limited to those 
having IQ's above about 85, the number likely to benefit most from braille, 
reading is likely to .be about the same as those who are multiply impaired 
(Graham, in press) * 

Mobility 

The potentialities for increasing the capability of children to move about 
in , their environment is greatly increased with the provision of mobility train- 
ing. Note that at present there is no provision for mobility instruction 
between elementary school and high school on a general scale; only experimental 
programs have been mounted so far. Moreover, present programs are hampered 
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by insufficient funding and staffing. Possibly many teachers are not aware that 
some effort has been devoted to a readiness test for mobility training, which 
needs their further use and criticism (Graham, 1965). There is, also , a large 
gap between the need for mobility instructors and current plans for providing 
instructors; especially if this training is extended to all of the school 
population which can use it, then previous estimates of the need for mobility 
instructors are grossly inadequate (Schon; 1967). Also, the potentialities 
for training in navigation are enhanced by some of the electronic aids just 
beginning to become available, and whether or not they prove to be useful 
mobility aids — in this there is a question — there is little question that 
as training aids they may play an important role (Schon, 1967) • 

Compressed and Speeded Speech 

Since so much of the world of the visually Impaired is auditory in nature, 
considerable interest has been generated among teachers by recent developments 
in time compressed speech. One reason that interest has been stirred is-the 
fact that these techniques are technologically sophisticated and elegant; 
their major disadvantage Is that- they depend on rather exotic machinery. 

Many teachers are not aware of the possibilities for more rapid communication 
with speeded speech, that is, the. speech resulting from playing back tapes 
or discs at speed higher than the recording speed .* Yet, there is a potential 
saving of one— third In the reading time of students, and as John Dupress pointed 
out, the point at which comprehensibility of both speeded speech and compressed 
begins to decline is about the same(Dupress, 1966). However, the cost of pro- 
ducing speeded speech is far less than the cost of producing time compressed 
speech, and the population likely to find this method useful comprises about 
10,000 high school and college students. Evidently what is required is some 
aid in learning to listen, which is not a passive activity. How'many students 
would now be prepared to benefit from increased rates of presentation, even were 
this generally available? The motivation to attend. to the auditory cues avail- 
able, and learning to listen with increased rates of presentation are both mat- 
ters now open for investigation at every level. One of the most important fac- 
tors we have to keep in mind is Dupress f (1966) insistence on a followup of 
students after the training program is over to see if they continue to use a 
learned technique or aid, or if the use of what has been taught decreases 
after the end ; of the. training program. 

Research so far reported using time compression techniques gives one some 
reason to urge further trails of. the technique in the classroom. The promise 
held out by the use of time expansion of recorded speech (for the mentally 
retarded, for example) is also interesting: some recent results indicate that 

expansion may allow for the smaller immediate memory store of which these 
children are capable, at > also for their decreased perceptualabilities and 
decreased' ability to order input stimuli sequentially, as compared to normal 
children. But it Is somewhat discouraging to report that compression of 
speech seems to leave them as far behind their normal peers as when speech 
is presented at normal rates. Furthermore, the Newsletter of the Center for 
Rate Controlled Recording reports a trial course in American History at the 
Hadley School; in Winnetka, Illinois' (in both compressed, and noncompr eased 
versions) that indicated that students using the compressed version did not 
achieve grades which were very impressive, although they did somewhat better 
than those .not using the compressed version of the course.. 

In discussions of the use of compressed materials, the matter of learning 
to listen is mentioned over and oyer. Perhaps it might be possible to think 
of learning to listen in the, same way I have suggested that teachers try using 
electronic devices for mobility: that is, the use of learning to listen, 
whether by use of special devices or not, may be far more important than the 
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fact that we have one or another device which, permits compression of speech* An 
emphasis on this aspect of learning, now generally, neglected in education, may af- 
ford: one of the important points of .contact between special and general, education 
of children, an4 bring trials of compressed" speech with blind children into the 
arena: of ^general educational- research on- learning to Jd^ten* 

In any- case, it is clear that our understanding of what actually occurs in 
the compression of speech is just beginning to be extended. "The limitations of 
the most widely available device for compression of speech (the Eltro Information 
Rate Changer) should not constrain us in our attempts to find even better ways to 
use time compression for better transfer of information in the auditory channel. 

For example, we have far from exhausted -the utilization of style of speech to op- 
timize compression by computer processing of the signal, and we know that dichotic 
listening may preserve the natural redundancies of speech, while altering their 
composition in the natural speech signal, thus increasing recognition rate while 
preserving comprehension. cFurthermore,- research on jthe transfer of information 
may depend auditorily on the results of research on the processes involved in our 
comprehension of auditory signals in general. We think now that when the channel 
capacity of audition is exceeded, some of the input cannot be extracted at the 
-output,- as is included from the Hadley School study. Much evidently depends on the 
extent to which we can pare Away the successive layers of Redundancy in the nor- 
mally appreceived auditory signal, as has been described in the general literature 
by G.A. Miller and others, and still have enough left to recover the irreducible- 
information content of the message. Certainly the results of Wietse 1 s work with 
time compressed speech on visually impaired children reported in The, Center for 
Rate Controlled Reporting Newsletter implies that more than the^ central processing 
involved determines the success r- or failure of a teaching program using such material 
(although central processes may well bound a limit to compression). Finally, our 
ability to use alternative devices to .create compressed material ultimately depends 
on the extent /to which out basic knowledge of central cognitive processes grows: 
enough evidence has been accumulating in the past few years to suggest some- general 
model for the processing of visual, tactile, and auditory signals; the -successful 
development of such a model would give us important insights into alternative met- 
hods of generating compressed materials.. 

One immediate consequence of the currently available devices to create com- 
pressed speech could be the increase in demand by teachers for samples withvwhich 
to train students in learning to listen; and in opening the classroom, for experi- 
mental investigation of the usefulness of compressed material for the blind, the 
severely visually impaired, the visually impaired — and for the sighted student, too. 
One of Foulke 1 s studies indicated that there is no interaction between word rate 
for listeners and the reader 1 s voice quality and reading style; evidently the fac- 
tors making for comprehension, at accelerated word rates are the same as those gov- 
erning comprehension at normal work rates. (Foulke. and Sticht, 1967),. An addition- 
al reason for learning to listen is- indicated if* the desire is to optimize the use 
of compressed speech materials. 

The Use of Currently Available General Purpose Equipment 

I have suggested above that there are two ways in which change in the diffi- 
culty of translation of technology into practice might be affected: through the 
maximum utilization of workaday technology, and through the development of an. atti- 
tude of experimentation and innovation. There is no better illustration .of the pay- 
off in the fulfilling of both these aims than in some recent attempts to bring home 
the already present materials that teachers can use heRe and now. I should like to 
report to you the result of one such experiment. One researcher became convinced- 
that, in fact, many teachers of blind and severely visually impaired children were 
isolated from the mainstream of developments in the general educational field, to 
the extent that they were simply not aware of the aids that manufacturers made, 
which had immediate relevance to the classroom situations they faced. The resear- 
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cher had no resources for purchase of a variety of educational materials; but he 
cajoled distributors into letting him have materials for a period of a few days^ 
and he placed the materials in one large room. He 'then secured the help of a 
small group- of children, and their teacher, to demons tr ate and to play with the 
materials. The demonstration was not publicized; no notices of it were printe<l; 
but by work of mouth, and after the first morning of a two day schedule, he found 
himself overwhelmed by the response, so much so that he had to extend the demon- 
stration another two days • The response was not only from the school in which 
the demonstration was held (although that was enthusiastic enough) , but by word 
of mouth the news was spready to the community school system, and then to a neigh- 
boring school system, and the teachers came in numbers to see the materials about 
which so .much excitement had been generated. 

What were some of the materials? Among them were products from Electronic 
Futures, Inc., including a card with a magnetic stripe along one side, on which 
large type or braille could, be imprinted; a 21 track, self contained, tape recor- 
der with controls that are easy to operate even for persons with one hand, rugged 
and. well constructed, from the same manufacturer; disc player made by Audiotranics, 
in California, that can rotate at full speed backwards, for indexing purposes; vari- 
ety of recordings of everyday sounds from commercial record producers; some courses 
in training for listening: one, produced by Mc-Graw Hill, was made for salesmen, 
and uses time compressed speech; a course in learning braille, produced by Elec- 
tronic Futures, Inc; variety of large print hooks from a number of manufacturers v 
along with samples of large print produced by the ITEK plate maker, and a xerox 
914 copier. Ther was also a wide variety of tactual displays, including holding 
boards with flannel or magnetic backings, allowing, the construction of le£ter dis- 
plays and tactual maps; therewas even a special paper which, when heated, produced 
raised lines for tactual appreciation of outlines. 

Some surprises turned tip during the few days this equipment was ' demonstrated. 
For example, both teachers and' pupils were somtlmes startled at the way in which 
children were able to operate controls of machines quite well, even when it had been 
thought they were not capable of doing so; the inference is that the human engineer- 
ing of some commercial products, at least, is better than had been thought. Another 
example: teachers found that even a two times enlargement of ink print type made 

text available to a far larger number of children having limited' ability to read 
than, they had thought, that the four times enlargement of other commercial materials 
was even better, and that they were, surprised at how much was available jfrom the. 
educational supply houses. 



One real surprise was that the IBM Model D typewriter on display, released 
this June, found far larger^numbefs of' users’ than anyone would* have suspected. Al- 
though, no special attention was paid to the unit, it seemed to fascinate children, 
who quickly learned to make the association between a particular key ahd a par- 
ticular braille configuration; furthermore sighted staff members of the school 
where the machine* was on display found themselves by passing the overworked braille 
transcriber, and writing notes to braille reading collegues *and students directly, 
even with letter by letter transciption ir they ;knew no braille coding. 



The overall impression of the researcher, who had to close his dpors for- 
cibly and return the equipment he had on loan, was that the knowledge of the Avail- 
ability of these materials, among others, encouraged so much on > the spot ingenuity 
in applications among the teachers exposed to the equipment that they found them- 
selves excited by the prospects of innumerable applications to the classroom they 
had never envisaged before. His exhortation is that, very simply put, the :field of 
special education should look to the cotmaerical houses for the equipment, and mat- 
erials they have available, use a little imagination, and 'find solutions to the many 
problems teachers say they face for lack of special purpose equipment, now; His 
exhortation assumes a< special importance when we remember the distribution of the 
levels of visual acuity among the school age population I have mentioned above; 
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there are obviously many children who could use equipment meant, ‘for the normally 
sighted who are the poorer for the lack of the stimulation they provide. 

More importantly, however, I think it is imperative that some means be found 
to break the wall of isolation around the special educator. That wall was created 
by conditions which no longer prevail. If the change in the population of school 
age children who have some vision obtains as is described here, there /ire many 
children being educated as blind students who are in reality more sighted than 
blind (except in the economic or administrative meaning of the term). Perhaps 
what is needed is a mobile trailer, full of the educational materials and products 
such as those mentioned here, roving around the country, stopping where there are 
special educators and children in classes for the blind, and encouraging the ex- 
ploration by teacher and students alike of the opportunities for overcoming the 
limitations of no special equipment for them. 

I am aware, of course, of the program of the instructional materials centers 
just beginning to be established and to have some influence in the nation; and I 
should not like to diminish their importance nor their usefulness over the long 
term. Nevertheless, there is no substitute for bringing currently available tech- 
nology and the products of technology to the classroom teacher in her own surround- 
ings. 

There is one more matter concerning relations among the classroom teacher, 
the administrator/educator, and the researcher that should be mentioned before 
leaving the topic. This has to do with the level from which facts about teaching 
of children is drawn to feed into the, theory of the researcher. What is involved 
is the fact that to the researcher,, "practitioner" means a person working at the 
"lower range" of hypotheses (to paraphrase Robert Merton); in the field, however, 
a "practitioner" is more often than not an administrator who is highly verbal, not 
presently teaching or working directly with children, or who is concerned with the 
implications of action .programs on 'the community, state, or national levels. 

Thus a researcher who is working at a "higher range" of hypotheses, i.e., 
at higher levels of abstraction from reality, needs the most basic, grass roots, 
information about how, why, what, when, and who, and is he is ndt likely to obtain 
this kind of information from administrative practitioners who deal commonly in 
categories or persons who act under a certain limited set of circumstances, nnd^r 
certain kinds of environments, and with certain kinds of grass roots, .practitioners 
(the classroom teachers). In other words, the researcher can obtain from the ad- 
ministrative practitioners only a preprocessed version of the reality he seeks to 
examine. 

Since a researcher’s theory, at a high level of abstraction, can only be 
tested so far as it can deal with as concrete a reality as possible, this means 
that high level theory is, more often than not, never tested against concrete 
reality, but only against an administrator’s view of reality, with all the flaws 
that this entails. The interaction between the two is further compounded by the 
fact that the best grass roots practitioners are often teachers (and worke rs f or 
the blind) who are not good at communicating what they do, although they communi- 
cate superbly with students dr clients. Finally, those fey persons who turn out 
to be exceptions to the rule, and are communicative with colleagues, da not deal 
at the grass roots level for very long: they are coopted by the administrative 

structure in short order. 

Since all these factors may represent constants in the interaction between 
researchers and practitioners, they are often ignored, and greater or lesser vio- 
lence to the results of research is the consequence. An attempt should be made 
tb face the possibility, however, that the constant value of these factors in the 
interation equation between researchers and practitioners may acquire different 
weightings depending on the population studied, the personalities of the actors. 
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the nature of the research design, and the intended use of the observations ob- 
tained. For this reason; I consider them crucial variables in any research de- 
sign. 



Conclusion 



This paper has atempted to give a rather rapid fire survey of attempted 
being made by researchers and technologists to .deal with two of the major concerns 
associated with blindness and seve« visual impairment: navigation and" mobility, 

and direct access to the printed page. There are a few general features or dis- 
tinctions of these several attempts that may help to organize thinking, about these 
complex and many sided activities; as it happens, these features help to shape these 
activities into a few broad categories of effort. 

The most important distinction is between systems technology and what I have 
called Gebrauchstechnologie or workaday technology,, both special and applied. 

The second distinction is between the community of researchers and the com- 
munity of practitioners, and the associated norms which obtain in. them, the activ- 
ities carried on within them, and the lines of communication they have. 

The third distinction is that obtaining in the administration definitions of 
blindness and severe visual impairment, definitions meant for the totally blind,, 
which impose on our thinking techniques and methods, and are inaccurately applied to 
students who may actually have some vision which can be used and trained' for greater 
visual efficiency. 

The fourth distinction is the result of examination of the- demography o f 
the blind and severely visually impaired population, and' the realization as a re- 
sult that blindness, even as administratively defined;, is a relative rarity. 

When these several factors are combined in clusters of factors. which influ- 
ence the course of research and development in the field of sensory aids, several 
important consequences follow. Prominent among these is that systems technology 
requires a large national effort to be mounted, for successful delivery of its po- 
tency in useful products; the creation of a sustained effort for evaluation and 
training in the use of these products; and an engagement of the practitioner ot 
teacher very early in the evaluative process. 

Another consequence is that systems- technology- will not often prove to 
solve most' of the problems faced by the teacher in the classroom ; day today: 
these are too varied and too special from child to child to make this possible. 

It is here that we can expect the greatest impact of workaday technology, and! most 
especially, from the direct utilization of currently available educational .products 
and techniques developed for whatever purpose. 

: Finally, it is evident that if the opportunity is provided for the teacher 
herself, and her students, to create the sense of a classroom laboratory, a num- 
ber of benefits may be realized. Among them is a fuller utilization of the capa- 
bilities of the individual student, a greater sense of accomplishment in the teacher, 
and the creation of a pathway for interest in the delivery of both technologies to 
the classroom. 



The present state of our knowledge of sensory aids, at least on, the level 
of workaday technology, permits usto see the almost immediate creation of an en- 
vironment for the visually impaire4 child which offers him a wide Variety of alter- 
natives in his attempts to engage himself with the wof Id. around him. With rela-r 
tively little effort, a realistic possibility exists to turn his learning envir- 
onment into an exciting; adventure in exercising his talents and aUowihg him a 
scope and depth of interaction which encourages him to explore and experiment. 
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The creation of a "creativity amplifier" out of the surroundings of the schoolroom 
has the possibility of making possible the creation of a "hearing feeling space 
patterned after the "seeing hearing" space of the normally sighted child, coupled 
with the possibility that this kind of innovation may help make possible the swifter 
delivery of systems technology to the classroom, the prospects for a richer exper- 
ience for both the child* and his teacher seem attractive indeed. The fact of an 
impairment cannot be changed; but the prospects for alleviating the consequences 
of visual impairment in children are steadily improving* -What will you make of 
these prospects? Since a researcher can only advise, and cajole, and entice, but 
hot coerce, your answer is awaited with great interest. 



(Copies of the original paper, from which this condensed article was taken, are 
available from the author,. Leslie L. Clark, Director, International Research Infor- 
mation Service, American foundation for the Blind, 15 West 16th Street, New York; 
New York 10011) 
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SPECIAL 



THE DESIGN PROCESS IN SPECIAL EDUCATION FACILITY PLANNING 

by 



Alan Abeson 



Introduction 



The Intent of this paper is to examine an approach to. the planning of 
special education facilities to result in the design, of physical facilities 
which permit the effective implementation of special education programs* 

A few of the major factors should be discussed which can operate to 
Improve not only the quality of the pla nnin g, hut ultimately the effectiveness 
of the educational program that occurs in the completed building* 



One important phrase in planning special educational facilities, is 
"design process.” This phrase is used because it implies that the derivation 
of a design for a facility is not merely a matter of having an architect or 
designer produce predetermined ^designs of classrooms* Rather*, the term implies 
that the derivation of a design occurs through a lengthy data gathering and 
assessing process that is centered upon an analysis of the behaviors and 
activities tbatwill occur in the new environment. The first step in data 
gathering is precisely determining your philosophy as it applies to the educa- 
tion of the particular children of concern* Dr* J*G* B ene d i ct expresses this 
concept with sufficient importance when he suggested in a personal communica- 
tion that "the philosophy and the carriers of the philosophy be on hand well 
before new structures are constructed.or designed*" 

In the past, educators have been approaching the design process when 
they have engaged in. the preparation of the educational specifications* Par- 
ticular attention is devoted to listing the furnishings and equipment that 
are needed* The problem, however, is that thespecif ications are rarely pre- 
pared with sufficient precislon or completeness to be of great use to the 
architect. This is particularly true in d^cribing many of the. s ee m in g ly 
unimportant events which occur daily* Children take drinks, walk to the black- 
board, stand at thelk seats. These things are unimportant 'perhaps/ but never- 
theless of concern, for the architect may see implications for design which 
will facilitate the realization of many such activities. Of course, such an 
approach by the architect requires his appreciation of the positive effects 
Which can be transmitted or reinforced by, the environment* Consider an 
example: most classrooms and schools are designed to admit children -directly 

into the classrooms from the. hall or outdoors* Boots, coats, lunches, etc* 
are deposited in the maln classroom , and "arrival behavior" occurs there as 
well* Thus, some time must be taken by the teacher to stop that behavior 
and prepare the children for the, learning activities of the day. What if an 
anteroom, separated by some type of barrier from the learning space were 
available and the children entered the l e a rnin g area knowing that now it is 
tJjm to* learn and we* start by c o min g into thi s space." Wou l d it make a 
difference in-their mood or behavior? This is not certain, but that mood and 
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attitude can be influenced by .environment is known. Simply think of a 
"romantic dinner" and what that brings to your mind in terms of the environment. 



Problems in Implementation of the Design Process 

This brief discussion then leads to the specific problems likely to be 
faced in the implementation . of the design process. Few educators have the 
experience to completely assess the capabilities of the environment and few 
architects can completely grasp the functioning of the educational process. 

The obvious need is to bridge this gap by bringing the designer and educator 
together for ; the exchange of meaningful information. In fact, what is 
required is the much, maligned ’^interdisciplinary" effort. Included in this 
e ^ or * must be not only the educator, but also the full complement of ancillary 
and support personnel that assist the classroom teacher. As you well know, in 
special education this ideally involves an any of specialists from the speech 
therapist to the. rehabilitation counselor, including classfoomraides and 
dietary staff. 

Inherent in the creation of a multidisciplinary effort in this arena 
are three formidable obstacles. The first of these is overcoming the 
barriers to communication that may exist between the designer architect ^ 
the. educator. Designers frequently admit that they prefer graphic to verbal 
expression. Because educators live their entire lives using verbal expression, 
an immediate problem, is evident. The extent of this lncompat billty ~ lay ' extend 
from uses of the words "program” to "research." Student and Stea (1966) 
express the predicament of the designer most graphically: "Finally, he (the 

designer) must make highly complex design decisions with linguistic (conceptual) 
tools which are both inappropriate and clumsy (p. 130) Studer (1966) , 
speaking about the in a bi l i ty of the designer to assimilate the results of 
behavioral research into design criteria, issues a case for alterations of the 
language of the designer which permits the incorporation, of other information. 



While it may appear that what has been said thus far places the burden 
of fault upon the architect, this is not intended. After all, educators have 
similarly been successful at creating a highly specialized vocabulary which 
not only locks out other "specialists" but also causes internal confusion. 

The terms team teaching, grouping, and experience unit teaching are out a few 
examples. By conveying the demands of the environment in terms to 

the architect, the educator will be forced to clarify each concept to 

permit design decisions to be most accurately made. The educator can no longer 
say to an architect, "we need a 24 classroom school with the usual facilities," 
nor can he and his staff prepare a set of educational ^specifications for 
delivery to. an absentee architect at a later date. 

Another question that must be raised at the juncture is how much time, 
the architect can economically afford to spend with the planning of your 
facility. Since. his time must be limited, carefully drawn plans should 
precede the arrival of the architect to insure that his maximum contribution is 
ob t a ined . Perhaps the architect should meet initially with the educational 
staff or committee, that will develop the specifications to indicate some of the 
information he requires. The committee should, upon completing the specifica- 
tions, interpret them for the architect. Also^ the architect should spend 
time in. the schools seeing what occurs, what the children are like, the multl- 
pie uses of space, etc. Perhaps the architect and representatives of the 
committee could interview staff to obtain individual information not contained 
in the summery educational specifications. Certainly, an effective working 
relationship between the architect and educational, staff will prove valuable 
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later when reaction to the preliminary sketches are needed* Therefore , the 
educational agents have a responsibility to plan the use of the architect's 
time with them so that the greatest amount of workable data can be /generated 
for consideration in the preparation of the preliminary sketches* 

The third problem, in addition to cbimhuhicatioh and economy of effort, 
is that of discovering with the architect, what it is that you don't know* 
Consider the plight of the small community that Is in the midst of planning a 
new building and wishes to include, as an integral portion* of it, an instruc- 
tional materials center* As the time comes to derive specif icplans, it is t 
up to the educator and architect either apart ot in tandem to seek the aid of 
information and/or specialists* 

While facilitating the design process through interdisciplinary planning 
is beset by three distinct major problems, the three are closely interrelated. 
To create communication, the feeling -must be that both educators and architects 
have a contribution which ca n only be made effectively through interaction* 

The attempt to achieve interaction results in a clarification of vocabulary 
objectives and areas of competency* This clarification .process is furthered 
by joint planning by the architect and educator to Insure that the former is 
exposed with guidance to the maximum opportunities for the collection of 
information to be absorbed prior to the production of the design. 



Conclusion- 

Consideration of two final points is necessary in conclusion. First,, 
beware of accepting popularized concepts as requirements for your buildings . 

An example of this occurance is that many programs submitted to architects 
include a request for* the provision of ’’maximum "flexibility • *’ The question is, 
if, it is needed where should it occur, and how? 'Many classrooms now are 
constructed with the 'capability for connecting ^through the removal of a variety 
of types of temporary walls* However,, we asked & many of the teachers in these 
rooms how often they exercised the potential and the majority indicated rarely 
or never* Thus, another point has behn. scored for engaging in the careful 
preparation of individual programs • 

fairing the teachers about the use of their rooms is a single form of 
evaluating the environment* Thus, you should be encouraged to engage in as 
complete an evaluation as possible of your existing and hew facilities* A 
most effective means of accomplishing this- objective is to oompare the teacher 
teacher's reactions of the environment to. the originally stated objectives in 
the program given to the architect* However, once the - evaluation is completed, 
the results must not be filed away,, but- should be incorporated in the .program 
for the next facility* 
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ABSTRACT 



GARLAND JUNIOR COLLEGE'S PROGRAM ON THE EXCEPTIONAL CHILD 

by 

Vera C. Weisz 



This paper describes the philosophy of. the Garland Junior College Child 
Study Department , and how it is implemented in the training of teacher 
assistants and teacher aides* 

The students are prepared to work with children from two through six 
years of age, and are exposed to a core of human development courses and 
supervised practicum experiences that will enable them to assist with children^ 
in a variety of settings* 



Assistant Teachers 

Between 1963 mid 1967, 20 of the Garland graduates transferred to 
college programs in the fieldof special education, and 20 worked with dis- 
advantaged children* The training allows the students to become familiar with 
some, of the problems and potentials of the exceptional and disadvantaged child 
during the*r training and become aware of the many approaches to teaching these 
children* 

The Child Study majors are screened prior to the second year by the 
Chairman of the Department* Their personal qualities and potential to work 
with young children are reviewed* Field work placement with exceptional 
children is postponed to the second semester, so that during the first semester 
the student obtains a basic experience with normal children* An Associate of 
Science degree is awarded to the graduate* 

Some%of the special needs of the exceptional and disadvantaged child 
and the methods* and compensatory practices in working with these children are 
described*. 

The Garland program offers a variety of enrichment experiences such as 
films, guest speaker s^and observations, in clinics, hospitals, day care centers 
and guidance centers to give the student deeper understanding of the exception- 
al child. ! 

i 

i 

Close field work supervision and individual counseling is a* strong 
feature of both the teacher assistant and the teacher aide programs* 

i 



T eacher Aides 

Thethree short term training programs for teacher aides ^followed the 
prototype of the two year .assistant program* Sixty percent of the candidates 
.were from target poverty areas and ranged from 16 to 23 years of age in two 
programs, and 23 to 52 years of age in another, in contrast to* the regular 
Garland student* These were six to eight week in residence programs with 
four credits, which included much group interaction, cultural trips, required 
remedial reading , role playing and other methods of intensifying the learning 
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experience. 

The employment of these graduates was a major problem, since the local 
school system was not ready to employ aides. Seven of these girls received 
scholarships to Garland Junior College and 13 worked in day care centers and 
Head Start programs. 
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HOMEBOUND AND HOSPITALIZED 



THE SPECIAL CHILDREN'S CENTER— A RURAL AREA, 
COMMUNITY SPONSORED ^TIDISCiPLINARY DAY PROGRAM 
FOR THE CEREBRAL PALSIED AND MULTIPLY HANDICAPPED 



by 



Frances G. Berko 



Preliminary Considerations 



In discussing rural area treatment and training of the cerebral palsied 
child, there are certain preliminary considerations. ' By now it must be fairly 
well recognized that there is a gap between psychological theory in perception 
and learning and textbook clinical treatment of the cerebral palsied and 
multiply handicapped child; there is an equally wide difference between what 
the books tells us to do and what is actually- done in today's treatment and 
training of the child in the clinical and/or' special education setting. If we 
recognize this, then we -are prepared to face the reality that certain stock 
phrases like "treating the whole child" have virtually become meaningless when 
we speak of actual service to the child today. In describing any program 
which may be unique or different, a point is reached at which, except for these 
hackneyed trite phrases, our present vocabulary falls to be descriptive of 
what can transpire on the clinical level J Recognition of these facts is 
becoming increasingly widespread among the practitioners, as exemplified by 
Dr. Ray Barsch's (1967) latest works* He tries to establish a completely new 
vocabulary to express a relatively old concept within the modern framework. 

It should be relatively simple to establish complete programs for the 
cerebral palsied, in the larger urban areas where there are high population 
concentration of both potential caseloads^ and qualified, professional practition- 
ers in all the related disciplines. However, in the more rural areas which 
have neither the advantage of attracting trained personnel, nor the concentre* 
tion of caseloads, it becomes a challenge to provide an outpatient service of 
equ*J .caliber to that which can:be available to the child living in the metro* 
poll tan areas. 

That is the challenge which we in Ithaca faced five years ago. At that 
point, and for at least some ten years previously, the Ithaca area had an out* 
patient facility serving cerebral palsied, mentally retarded, and other hand!* 
capped children who resided in a six county area. The staff consisted of a 
medical director who was an orthopedist, an executive director whose background 
was An a social case work, three therapists, in physical, occupational, and 
speech therapy, a preschool teacher and an aide, a part time leader for the adult 
program who was a freshman law student, and three bus drivers. Of the 59 names 
on- the so called active case load, 34 were receiving some service, and informs* 
tion was finally gathered on five or six others, the children came from a six 
county area of central New York. Aside from the orthopedic evaluation on the 
physically handicapped children and the social case history, 'there was little 
or no information in the files. The therapists and teachers had no special 
training: or experience with the multiply handicapped child. It was a therapeu* 
tically oriented clinic, where preschool was an unstructured waiting area fob 
therapy. In fact, the preschool :program was referred to ss the "playroom." 
Concepts, such as childhood brain damage, specific learnings disabilities. 
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behavioral changes through operant conditioning, the needs for the structure 
program learning, perceptual motor deviances, etc* were completely foreign 
to the staff* Thus we had situations like a child trying to learn to lace a 
shoe in occupational therapy for three years, or the child drilling, the "S'* 
sounds in speech when he could not comprehend as simple a question as "What 
is your name?" 

In other words, we began with a typical rural area facility, sponsored by 
four United Funds and Community Chests, under the leadership of a voluntary 
health board of interested, well meaning community leaders, and under the 
directorship of a capable woman who had neither the professional training nor 
the clinical experience to evaluate and design programs under modern clinical 
standards* 
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Purpose of Program 

This then was the challenge: (a) to structure and gain finance to support 

a program commensurate with modern clinical practices, (b) to obtain the physi- 
cal plan suitable to meeting the /program .needs, (c) to find and train a staff 
capable of carrying through-- a program to serve as many children as* heeded the 
program, and. (d) to eniiat the support of the professional and the lay 
community in ^support of such a program*. 

Before all this could become a reality, certain hypotheses had tc be 
established* Essentially, the purpose of the Center is to obtain sufficient 
language learnlhg improvement in the multiply handicapped child so that he can 
successfully return, to the normal, flow of community life. This is to say that , 
now and for 1 the past five years, in so far as service to children is concerned, 
the Special Children's Center has disclaimed all. pretense of being a day 
training center* While it is believed that every child, regardless of multi- 
plicity of handicap, severity of retardation, or present: level of function, 
deserves an opportunity* to show what gains he can make under an intensive, 
professionally oriented, clinical program, no, child is sutained in the program, 
once it is established beyond a reasonable doubt that he cannot benefit there- 
from* Essentially this means that criteria must be established and defined, 
before programing is begun* Then, progress must be reported in -accordance^ with 
the criteria* To achieve such progress, two approaches .must be used cohcommit- 
tently: The environment ^ must be adjusted to meet the needs^of the -child, while 
the child is taught to adjust to the environment . In this procedure, there 
also must be some selectivity on which needs of the child are to be served 
first. 

This decision making for the Special Children's Center, in view of its 
basic structure* -was relatively simple* Since it waa programed for direct 
treatment of the child who resided within a 40 mile radius from its home 
base, it seemed obvious that little or nothing* could be done by this facility 
to directly alter the psychological and socioeconomic condition of the home. 

.By the same token, in view of the staffinglimitations, any attempts' to amelio- 
rate preexisting parental i conflicts" which cause rejection of the child would at 
best be fragmentary* For example, finances have never permitted' the. Center to 
employ a qualified social worker who could make home visits* Therefore, the* 
premise was established that alteration of the language learning behavior of 
the multiply handicapped child would have a radiating ief feet -oh . the child's 
needs in that as the child demonstrates to the parent: his increasing abilities, 
the parents would become! more accept ihg of the child as an individual member 
of the family. j 
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Structure and Functions, of -Programs ^ J 

* * 

In programs based on this premise, the concept of - t structure"was 
introduced. The assumption was made that if the multiply handicapped child 
could learn heterogeneously from free play experience, he did. not need to. be _ 
at the Center. However, free play learning is preceded in normal developments 
by a v certain degree- of ability in behavioral control,* perceptual motor develop- 
ment, at tent ion span , receptive and expressive communication, and adaptive and 
creative play. These are the major learning deficits of the children within' 
our program. It was therefore decided ,that,' regardless of primary diagnosis, 
the group j^er fence should concentrate on these learning, areas in a strictly 
controlled env^oiuMnt , so that the trained teacher .could be aware not only of 
what stimuli unbeing fed: into the child, but also how the child is interprets 
lngand acting upon the; stimuli, Within this framework; It was hypothesized 
that no pitr learning cotixd occur without a certain degree of behavioral control. 
To acjtteve- behavioral modification to insure individual learning 

within the group.of eight to ten children, simple operant conditioning was us^d, 
in whicht;focus is upon one behavior at a time, and transference to the voiced 
command is.nsHeias rapidly m possible ♦ The ultimate aim of such group pro- 
graming: wi established at three goals: minimizing the specific learning 
disabilities, establishing the abilities at creative playwithin the free 
play framewrk and at the child’s individual mental age level, and thus enabling 
the.- child- to learn In the less structured group situation at that level. 

Staff la^wibilit? 

- On another dimension, there had to be a definition of respons:U>illty 
among, the clinical staff of the various disciplines. In most general terms, 
the therapies were considered to be individual learning experience* given the 
child on a one to one basis, while preschool and other classrooms which were 
later developed taught the child to use in the group situation whet was learned 
la therapy. This meant that most children had to be scheduled for both individ- 
ual therapy and group learning ezpcrfsaee* 

Purposes of Therapies 

The therapies themselves were redefined in pur pose. Physical therapy was 
assigned the r e sponsibility for self locomotion. On the pre m ise that no reel 
1 earning can occur without the ability to sit. upright; thus allowing the per- f. 
caption of the eavirooment as it is normally perceived; locomotion was broadened 
beyond the concept of walking, tolling chairs were dr signed so that, whenever 
possible, the child could sit with his feet on the f loor and push hfmrelf to 
where he wanted to go. These chairs were specifically intended for classroom 
usage end eliminated the use of the wheel choir daring the time the ghtia as 
at the Center* The use of the rolling chair in no way impinged upon the gross 
motor activity or the use of the floor for certain- of the group learning 
experiences. ' 

Occupational therapy wee charged with the responsibility of visual percep- 
tual motor development. Here again, the broadest possible range of activities 
•was- assigned to this area of learning. Everything from .eye focus-sad hand eye 
coordination to abstract learning la reading comprehension sad arithmetic 
problem solving was included, in the definition; self cere, including feeding 
*■ end dressing, are considered a part of this visual perceptual continuum. In 
.other words, occupational therapy at the Center is a combination of modern 
traditional occupational therapy for neurologlcally impaired children and aduea- 
tional therapy. ' 
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Perhaps the greatest deviation from traditional concepts was made in the 
redefining of' speech therapy's responsibilities* To, this area was assigned 
the responsibilities for individual language' development and auditory percep- 
tual development* It became a relative rarity for the Center's speech thera- 
pists to concern themselves with- intelligibility of sound or of speech 
p production* The primary concern here was to develop communicative ability, 

l including vocabulary, phrase and sentence structure, verbal comprehension, and 

■ l .adequate oral language for self -expression* While it was felt that sound and 

h speech intelligibility came later in the developmental cycle and could well be 

t handled by the public school speech therapist, it has also .been; proven that 

sound' production improves in this type of child as auditory perception of sound 
p becomes more discriminating (Johnson and Myklebust, 1967; Meecham, Berko and 
Berko, 1966)'* 

\i 

Overlapping 




'\f t Naturally, there is a considerable overlap between these modalities* What 

^ is more fundamental' is that no child is a series of pieces which can be fit, 

together like a jigsaw puzzle to make a whole* With the belief that the overlap 
cannot be eliminated, each child's program is designed to- take- maximum advantage 
of what overlap does occur* It might be said here, parenthetically, that this 
U approach cannot be used without a bright, well motivated, well trained staff, 
i! among whom there is a complete absence of friction, tension, and jealousy* In 
this respect, we at the Center have been ^tremely fortunate during the past 
four years; so much so that in periods when there has been a shortage of 
personnel in one discipline, the staff in the other disciplines have incor- 
porated some of the lacking objectives for the child into their own curriculum 
T Thus, when we are short of sf^ech therapists, as we are-now, much of the 
i language development is included, in the lesson planning for occupational' 

| therapy* This, of course, indicates a strong, continuing inservice tra i n ing 
program, so that individuals of one discipline become fully familiar with the 
techniques used by the other clinicians* 







More advantageous to the habilitation of the multiply handic a p ped child, 
however. Is that the clinicians understand' that the overlap Is mot detrimental 
or repetitious in the* child's overall learning. Each therapist and teacher, 
by the very fact that he Is a hamn being, differs in his approach to- t e a chin g 
the same concept, even whan the. same materials are. used. Thii fact, rather than 
the child as it might be theoretically hypothesized, seems to rein- 
force conceptual and overcome the rigidities end abstract learning 

deficits* The omgoiag, instrastaff communications about the learning perform- 
ance of each child eliminate whatever temporary confusion nay occur* 

Phewitlc Evaluation 

Xa order to achieve thls caliber of p r o grami ng a pproach, there initially 
msst he a cnaplert initial ahpnstlc evaleetioa. This wails a am ch larger 
teem of diagnostic disciplines than the Center had five years fge* Gradually 
over the years, consultants in psychology, spee c h pathology, pediatrics, neu- 
rology and psychiatry were added Today, when a child is first referred to -he 
Ceater <9t percent of the ref errals are apde e i ther by the family physician or 
some xategeizs* agency), records of his -past sadlral diagnostic am habillta- 
tive history are obtained* The-ftrst visit with his parents la for the purpose 
of template cose history tahiag aad neuropsychological evalm at io m . Than the 
Alii is erhsdslsi to he seam Che same half day b y the podimtriclaa, orthoped- 
ist, neurologist and psychiatrist, mho, after they see the c hil d anepereot 
separately, confer with each other le the presence of the clinical staff to 
arrive at a diagnosis and progno s is, and to neks racoomandatioea hath for 
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programing and additional evaluations, if necessary, particularly in audiology 
and opthalmology. Audiometic screeningand speech and language assessments are 
done by the. Center's speech ^therapists who have master's degrees in Speech 
Pathology; these screenings and assessments are reviewed and strengthened by 
the consultant, in speech pathology two or' three' times yearly. 

Transportation 

Because of the vide rural area served, transportation often becomes “the 
tail that wagged the dog. “ For example, it took number of years to establish 
relatively homogeneous groupings on the basis of developmental level because 
of the rout ing problems involved in. our own transportation system. The Center 
operates three buses, each originating from. a point 30 to AO miles away 
from Ithaca. Through the purchase., of the .larger buses, having each route .make 
two round' trips a day^ and supplement ing this service, through public school 
transportation,, this problem has gradually been diminished. 

Facilities 

During Chris tmasveek , 1967, the Special Children's Center moved, into its 
long dreamed of home. At a cost of $900,000, the Tompkins County Board .of Super- 
visors had approved remodeling of an existing buildi^ vhich literally involved 
a complete gutting of the interior of the old structure and redesigning of 
floor plans to meet, both the needs of the agencies housed therein and the ^ 
demands of the governmental department A/ which support them. Ih i thie f acility, 
the Special Children's Center occupies sone 9,400 square feet, including 
classrooms, four speech therapy rooms, examln in g rooms , occupational and" physi- 
cal therapy departments adequate enough to house three therapists per department; 
a gross motor room, a workshop for the Special Adults progfam'vhich is beyond 
the scope of this paper, and office space. 

Relationship of the Center to the. Fublic School Syste^ 

After several vain, attempts to; get a grant from * governmental and founda- 
tion sources, the local public schools were approached to provide special edu- 
cation for thesechildren. at the Special Children's Center. Slncethe class 
was designed to serve the older cjhljd (five to eight years old) regardless of 
primary diagnosis, whose academic function wesson the kindergarten- or first 
grade level, this special class we s called the"classroon for the aultihandi- 
capped." Hence began a -unique wedding between a public' school system add- a 
private agency in the education of children who need to learn In a special 
way. By mut u al agreement the public schools agreed to prpvlde furniture, 
supplies and the salary of a teacher hired after joint interview by both 
agencies* The Center was to provide curriculum guidance, su p er v i sion of the 
teacher , end other supervi sory services which general ly fell to the School 
prin cip a l s The cl ass r oom te a cher Isccaslderad ; e member of hoth the Center's 
staff and: tba Special B dmcat ion staff of tha local School system, which; since 
Batajbtr 1966, is the Beard of Co o p erat ive Bdncatiimal Sarvicea of TnapHea 
Ttm s re Const las. The s e five cUmtome feme floe am theaame primciple as the 
prnt^ol, with* simgle exception** Because of cartels sdniml strmtiwe raatrlr 
tiess to ag e soen jn gro up logs, there are orcaafomal children wibe 

ar§ ?lsce5 is chair when theiroyerall 

level of Imctioe is q»rn ecsssEipJa c^rric^IcE. poveve r, 

hacameeof the closeness of the cooperation between rhe and private *w~ 

agency, these rare nftgtfsaplags ere ueeslly- corrected to the advantage of the 
child* Berhape the most nmlqne feature oft hls pc og ranl ag is the iaterrelatioa 
h e tw ee a tha claaarcom^ g roup and individual therapy. Bet only is there a 
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constant flow of '.children ^froa theclassrooe to the various therapies^, but 
there is an equally constant flow of communication between the teacher and the 
therapist 8, each shedding wore information to the other about the child and 
his language learning . needs * It is this dedication of staff which make s for 
.progress; with. 20. percent of the children successfully returning to the unreel 
flow of public school placement each year, there is no need to cite other 
justifications for this program* 

Obviously, this evolution to a relatively complete, professionally 
oriented center for the training-, and education of mult ihan d i ca p ped children 
could not have occurred without the support of the professional workers in the 
community* The education of the pediatricians , school psychologists, clinic a l 
psychologists, ^social workers, welfare and public health personnel, and school 
officials' has reaped many benefits for all the children of our area* be g in n in g 
with the first meeting, with the hospital pediatric staff, physician education, 
a continuing process, has included systematic nailing of all evaluative and 
quarterly progress reports, and attendance at the monthly evening' staff meet* 
Ings* While there is still much to be done in this respect, the communication 
between, the pediatricians of the area and' the Center has reached the level at 
which the Executive Director, a layman, can .telephone any child's pe di a tr ician 
to discuss observations and xrcoemrndstlons,. even those which may be m e dical in 
nature* I 

Inservice courses have been given to welfare and public health personnel, 
so that the constant communication between these, agencies have become a part of 
the dally routine* 



Conclusion 




This then is how the challenge Is met* It is far from a perfect solution* 
Wot only are there certain handicapped children within our service area ^dm 
cannot benefit from such a progr a m, such aa the auti stic ch il d or the very 
severely retarded child below the chronological age of five, hut wa do 
the room to acco—odite all the children that cam be benefited* At mo 
within the past four years have we been .without, a waiting lint im ell 
nents; yet both our average daily attendance. and our active caseload a 
than tripled during that period* Each of our te a cher s is responsible for 
to 20 different children in the cou r s e of the day's work; while, fall time 
therapists teach a minimum of ten, bat more frequently 11 or 12 diffc 
a day* la order to achieve am equal balance between individual am 
learning, the therapy schedule is p r es e t according to the pr escr ibed weakly 
f req uen cy of seek the ra py; is this meaner the teacher has notice when each 
child will be absent from the group and can pies bar curriculum accordingly* 

Dee to perxenial shortages Is trained personnel, the mas of parttine therapists 
is frequent; this is feasible only when the therapist cam work at the ease 
tine of day, two or sore days s week, time allowing the single therapist to see 

half day heels, it is also possible to eaploy parttine 
bee shone that this is sot desirable is wiser of the earnest of 
staff tralaiag, svpervisloe, sad general i i—nf retina aesded to me t a rule the 
established level of service* 
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oa call ntter tko la raslltara, 

„ , . . 1 , r . a haiiim, foar a t l as , aal a o cl a l soakers, 
yss |i|clolo|isct eoac sa;sa-sppetsrassr*hsslS““oae. ta 4 o tha talk of tootloo ■ 
to caaf omrol y tatalopfcl cUUm tatat ytrfonaor* aal 
■ 4 kt both be lanM. Tba inm farlalss Usgaosls, oat- 
pocleat rrofslag, aal. aa lataaalaa school ttanff fugna for SO fkllfni 
bataaaa five aal 12 years of ape aba baaa tba capa ci ty to laac 
Usabilities praclals rapslar school saccaaa. The llapa ostlc 
cerebral palsy, coapoatfal aaoasllas, speech aal haarfap probl. ■ , 
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lcaniai disabilities in Isolation or as anadded port of the obvious, visible, 
ssdible handicap. loosiag, bscssss of its flexible adjustment for the 
dlffereat cultures of the childres, to esse the strain at the dsy*s end, hot, 
nost of all, to offer tree host life as a substitute to Insti tut iona l living. 
Is Is carefully selected and svgcrvlaid foster hoses. Foster pa rent s truly 
btcose a part of the staff. The backgrounds of the children vary from 
p ov erty to riches and fros parents with a sixth grade education to parents vt»o 
are doctors and other professionals. In order to-hove nooning to all, all 
written neterials for general distribution Is pr esented with a seventh grade 
vocabulary; letters, often s.n^sj>i this notarial, can be geared to the 
parents* edocadoMl level. 



Basic to thl s Association's work philosophy are that: 

1. Diagnosis should and la s plan to redace a handicap, or of f er constructive 

2. A practicing th era p i st or teacher , put la the role of diagnostician, Is 

on diagnosis. Likewise, the rose rest vwponarr to grbhlsas ln~ diagnosis 
shsrpess the practitioner** observation la the classroon or im thenpr. 
Also, exposed directly to the roles of porests la dlegenols, the practi- 
rlenrr better appreciates the . need to Include parents In nil p i sent e g . 

3. Contribution Is shot setters froa staff; heneu foibles can be hotter 
tolerated If the focus Is on contribution* 

4. Staff Is given the freedon to think, plan, sad innovate, and thus, they 
of s^sji t l s iu n. 



Diseeonls of Children wltk Leuralnr Disunities 

Our plea to put theory Into actios la this hard to understand ares of 
learning disunities starts with the preparation for- diagnosis. He put fsel- 
Uss, teachers, doctors, aei-hospltsls to work supplylsg lsfo ru e ti ou w hi c h 
helps so plea the diagnostic study of each Individual child. He wee wines* 
greghc! fome (th^r perwlt inexpensive flexibility), end structure pa catio n s 
to focus ihiufci^g on the nsoy areas of trouble throe, children often show. 

eed neck shorter ones were sent to scZjooIs. Direct psvatlnns, coupled with on 
wplaaatloa of their reasons, ere sent to doctors, hospitals, sad ag enci es, 
always enclosing a signed parent releeee forn. 

More often thee. not, dlngeoois Involves an array of tests and o b se rv a^ 
clone, and, for ns.vy, housing for t three dey period. The diagnostic plan is 
for ill do ere Involved, and fores the feedback* of Inf ores ti e s 
gathered free all aosarcse to the perente. (He believe that written notarial 
has a different «rTtimv1 on perente thaeWrhel, and also allsee an 

opportunity for as neck accurate review as necessary.) The " di ag no stic plan** 
includes a description of the child's history and handicaps, the re as on for 
the visit, the boss lug- plan, end the hour to hour schedule for eoch dey. Since 
the referral la usual ly nada by nail, sad lafomatloh is gather «d this way, 
the whole plan haa to be node without seeing child or tally* Therefore every 
winore of the visit bee- to he adult supervised, end such adult takes the ch il d 
to the next ■ppnfntntnr The diagnostic etndy la hede by an array of testers 
and. In contrast to those we did In the pest with t es tin g, only on a one to 
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one bee is. Includes observations in living, on our bus, in free play, in the 
lunch room, in s classroom, and in- play alone. Each involved. person Writes a 
report and makes recommendations for troubles noted in that area. The foster 
■other writes reports about eating, sleeping, behavior, add play. The 
Coordinator, who collected data and planned the; diagnostic study, also collects 
written reports, and combines them Into a written report for parents. Before 
doing, this, however, usually the child is accompanied by the Coordinator to the 
Pediatrician's office (a. good chance for observation), and the Coordinator has 
a conference with parents to learn about their feelings, fears, questions, 
approaches , and Information or misinformation. A written. Evaluation Summary, 
Pom is used (two mimeographed pages) covering 14 items considered, and is 
sent with an accompanying explanatory Key with numbers corresponding to the 
form. A letter is sent to parents giving conclusions and recommendations. * 
Similar report material, is routinely sent to the family doctor,, the 
Superintendent- of Schools, to the child's teacher, and to an involved agency. 
(Parents are told tbs, and they are pleased.). Sometimes actual copies of 
tests are sent, or the Pediatriciaxi's report to the. family doctor. All staff 
returns the diagnostic plan material in case this, too, needs to be sent to. 
complete the picture. Thus the whole program from start to -finish is largely 
handled through writing, hut not without human contacts bef ore the reports care 
sent. The efficacy can be tested only by the response to recommended action , 
and this Is great. Befusal of parents to- consider sending their child to stay 
with strangers is rare; the -lack of response to recomendatiocs happens se ld o m. 
Part of this is now due to our reputation, and part, we think,, is due to the 
parents' sensing that we truly care. This, can he shown in writing quite as 
well as in speech If done carefully, and in language parents understand.. Even 
relatives (often nonmnderstsndicg, disturbing ones) can- share the parents' 
report; one parent, absent from: an Interview, can thus get thesame 'facta as 
the one who came. Tberemult of the sharlngrof this information with schools, 
physicians, and agencies shows clearly in; r rterrals , and best of all,, in the 
referrals of youngchildren. It, has led to schcois seeklng.our advice in 
establishing Soilnmmt Tide projects they were considering for children .with 
learning disabilities.: 



Treatment 

In general; treatment seens^to center on: 

1. A plan of structure, in the- home, play, ahd> school (disorganised children 
function best in a setting of organization) 

2. Cmistelcy in management tor educe coslusioos 

3. Dilution of excitement for times when structure is absent 

4. Medication. for some to better stabilize behavior* attempted only in situs* 
tioos where valid o hserv atioos can.he fairly certaini 

5. An abundance of praise for children with failure p acked lives, hut always 
earned praise 

6. Learning by doing to facilitate the foundation of all future l ea rnin g 

7. Enjoyable therapeutic activities, given at home or in school. 

For the home, me have prepared mimeographed material on sequence, 

recall,, listening, eye games, physical readiness actlfiti«“«e®atratim on 



the, more common occurrences of deficits. A recent addition is on the use of 
the typewriter for children whose concept of letter size; letter order, spacing*, 
between words, etc. is distorted. The authorship of the material borrows from 
many people and many ;sources-^tho'se who write and < develop programs in this 
field, and our own staff Again all ;ls -written in a seventh grade vo cabulary. 
We may offer occupational therapy for such problems as drooling (Hargaret 
Rood's neuromuscular facilitation can be very effective in reducing andelini- 
nating this socially difficult problem), bow tying, dressing, pencil .grasp, 
or work on visual perception confusions. 'Many a household, chore can be as 
therapeutic as any planned program: 

1. Setting the. table meal after meal and day after day, starting with a. 
pattern and -with supervision; can help to establish the concept of sequence 
and left to right progression. 

2. Completing any work can help curb- the dis tract ible child's tendency to 
wander from the activity at hand — physically or mentally. 

3. Self monitoring in a full length mirror — for cleanliness, general neatness, 
and correct closures-r-can start the* monitoring process everyone.must 
-develop if school work and later employment is to be managed well. 

4. Story teUing : about the interesting aspects of each family member's day at 
the /evening meal can curb the tendency to interrupt (a turn is lost for 
those who Interrupt ! ) , improve oral expression^ slowly , improve listening , 
and give the slow processor a chance to be heard. 

5. "A place 7 f or .everything and everything in its place" Is a wonderful motto 
to follow With the disorganized child • 

6. Preparing for sleep with bathing and tooth brushing preceding bed by over 
an hour, and then the time until sleep filled with quiet, nonstimulatihg 
activities can often break the devastating pattern of delays in^ actually 
getting to sleep. 

7. Often making single suggestions will help warring siblings better accept 
their atypical brother or sister. 

Our Parent's Auxiliary is helpful because it groups people who face like 
problems. Also having parents visit and report to members on training 
approaches, rather than having staff do it, increases the parents ' slow under* 
standing of a problem which has puzzled educators for centuries. Planned day 
long parent visits by class groups has been extremely helpful. Parents are' 
given a list ol all of the handicaps (not their child's) toVbe observed in a 
classroom, visible and invisible, and in writing before the visit. The parents 
meet with the teacher during a recess period, with the social worker while 
they eat their lunches. They' learn from each other as well as by observation 
in the classroom; In order to check on these observations,, again %we use the 
written feedback system by asking the parents lb .write what they learned that 
was new, to make suggestions, and send questions. 



Suggested Classroom Modifications 

Suggested modifications ^f or the- classroom- are made by one of our 
teachers, with the belief that it will irritate rather than help If there are 
too- many, or if the modif ications take more- than' a reasonable amount of teacher 
time. There is indirect learning for the teacher from both the reports sent 
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to parents, and from copies of mimeographed materials sent to parents but 
shared' with the teacher so he or she will see the total picture* Classroom 
modifications might include: 

1* Special seating for the distractible child 

2. Extra time given to a child who processes information slowly 

3* Concrete aids if needed 

4* Markers .for children whose eye movement patterns are poorly stabilized 

5* Reduction in visible distractions by folding' a page, or covering part of 
it so the distractible child is not overwhelmed by a distraction loaded 
page of illustrations, writing, or figures 

6* Suggestionsonmanagement (We often suggest the right of a child to . go to 
a "quiet room" when his life starts to "fall apart" not for .punishment, 
but for a chance to get reorganized) 

7* Suggestions for the child who has real problems in hand skills, or real 
limitations in physical education, activities - 

8* The offer of a teacher visit to, our Center (these are frequent, and in 
Vermont come on a day allowed by many ^school systems for visiting, another 
school* Our teachers are wonderful to- these visiting teachers .for they ' 
well remember their own early struggles in this f ield — and others. which 
persist even- to the present*) 

9* .Literature on. this subject which often helps remove gulltfrom the. teacher 
when she realizes the problem stems from nervous system dysfunction rather 
than from her teaching and management 

10* School visits by one of our teachers (infrequent but reassuring);,' if the 
parents and' the teacher wish them which can be very helpful as bur. teacher 
observes the child in the school setting, and then discusses problems seen 
with the teacher, as well as. others which baffle the teacher* 



Conclusions 

After struggling with ’this problem since- 1953, the. Vermont Association 

for the Crippled has reached many conclusions: 

1* Too many reports are written by professional people for professional 
people with confusing verbiage* Professional gobbledygook actually 
slows' up progress in this field* 

2* Reports to parents are often strewn with such terms as "perception" which 
confuse rather than help parents * - 

3* It may be possible to .streamline, diagnosis as we -have learned that some 
tests tell more about a child's disability than an array of others* 

4* The diagnostic plan should include .group participation with structured 
and unstructured as- well as one to one testing* 

5* Teachers, once freed of -their guilt about the inadequacies of children 
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with learning disabilities, make excellent observations;, and spot most of 
the problems which any testing reveals* 

6* Bright children are able to work out their own compensations in many 
instances if the child has help on the social aspects* 

7. Children with learning disabilities can be as easily spotted in kinder- 
garten as in upper grades , and the remedial work they need' .can be given 
more quickly , and the efficacy of special training' improved more than* when- 
given early than at a later age* 

8* Preventive work can be effective for most children if given, inregular 
school by a regular teacher (while this Association has never found any 
"canned" program which meets the needs -of different children, we have 
found two programs--Getman * s Physiology of Readiness and the Peabody < 
Language Development Kits— which ln < combination offer excellent -prevention 
possibilities, are complete; have clear directions, and are very effective 
if presented, exactly as .described* The. cost of these materials /is negli- 
gible compared to the cost of a single repeater!)* 

9. Medication, while potentially very helpful to some, canbevery upsetting 
if handled loosely, for it takesthehelp of time, and good observations 
for any doctor to arrive at the ideal medication and dosage for a particu- 
lar child. 

10* Preparation. for medical care -has to he -matter of fact, very brief, and 
given Immediately before treatment ; 

11. The "big brother"" system of dental care works well where the new to dentis- 
try child observes his big brother having -dental care before It is hid 
turn* 

12* Teachers, parents,, doctors, and' agencies must work together in order to 
avoid situations which fur ther confuse or actually handicap an .already 
handicapped child*. > * - 

13* The majority of problems in learning could be handled effectively in 
regular school, and doubtless will be. With the .increased awareness of 
and knowledge about dealing with this problem* 

14* The focus oh learning disabilities in schools will improve all education 
as it becomes geared to the individual rather than.f or the masses*. 

t r 

15* With this change in educational concepts^ theciaasroom teacher will 
become a happier, less frustrated individual* 

16* The main reduction in the problem will come if underachievers in kinder- 
garten, or children not ready for first grade are given the special help 
they, need .before formal learning starts* 

17* Learning disabilities are common coupled .with poor hearing, cerebral palsy, 
visual deficits ; congenital anomalies , and, most of all, speech /problems* 

18* The failure complex of these failure prone /children is as disabling as the 
learning disability itself, and a factor to be- considered in training 
quite as much as deficits in areas of learning; 

19. Auditory skills and remedial work in this area need much further emphasis* 
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20. Irregular eye movements can* be a, very damaging factor in learning. 

21. Speech therapists, with their training concentration-on language develop- 
ment, articulation, motor ’patterns', rhythm,, and listening, have a wealth 
of contributions to make /in- the field of learning disabilities. 

22. Physical therapists, understandii^ pathology in. relat ion^ to movement 
patterns » can restructure physical, educationwork so it can be therapeutic 
and avoid the* chronic, failure; pattern. 

23. Occupational therapists, in their concentration on drooling, hand skills, 
and visual and tactile perception training, can help a great deal (tactile 
perception deficits can be - as handicapping as visual or auditory l) • 

'!When you reach the point of no return you must forge ahead or fail, 
completely", is a g^d TOtto for^ this field of lMrhi^ dinabili^esi. To 
really ;get in it you get "hooked" without awareness ; to stay in it you have to 
find the way to forge ahead. Ho .state, no teacher , no -training center yet. 
has ail the answers in this vast, perplexing, challenging area of lea r n in g. 
Many an Ixuuyvatlqn works; many .nu>fe will work ^ as well or better t Vermont 
encourages, innovation. 



THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN TWENTY-THREE 
LEARNING DISABILITY BEHAVIORAL V A R IA BL E S 

by 

David A; Sabatino 

Assisted by R.L; Jones, Curtiss Brown, W;M .. Gibson 



Introduction : ■ > *■ 

•Learning disability -among, school age chiidren has become a national 
educatlpn^l problem^ of considerable magnl tude. It is d«timated 
that 20 percent bfall element ary childr eh ; fail to adjust either to .the .social . 
order of the* classroom dr to the a c ad e m i c -standards, established at a- specific 
grade level. jCilbeft/(i957> repdrti thait academic difficulties are: the reason 
75 percen£of the children between the ages of seven and 13 are ref erred -to _ 

school psychologists and child guidance Clinics. Only three to 'five percent o , 
these childten have any obvious mental retardation or physical disabilities. 

The:medical, educati6nal; ahd behayioral science* discipline 
advanced a variety o^ the^etlcal explanations as to the causes of learning 
disability. - It is.^^ toaay that : thereto* bpen^re wr^^c 11 mbout 

learning disability thajo^ahy other topic in child development ; Yet, the term, 
is uidd in many different ways and not even-asatisfactqry definition has been 
substantiated; The factthat tticre is no single cause for all learning^ 
problems is . the evident reason; Extensive but scattered {research has shed some 
light on this .multldimc^ib^l * causality Hqweyer^^ most of |be research uhas 
not been focused .on* either. . those, bumanr behaviors which are .r espons ible for 
learning or thosewhich restrict the processing of information; 

In ‘4 the. general ^ijied leal* put • patipnt^clinic- of. .Columbus?' Children * • * 
Hospital; in Colttmbxisy Ohio , about 45 . percent of. the childr en.are referred by 
schools authorities .for learning* or behavioral,, disorders • Only a* very .few. of 
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these children have any real disease or health problems which could interfere 
in their classroom performance* The majority of these children upon closer 
examin ation present no apparent physical or intellectual reason for learning 
failure* This study was undertaken: to obtain systematic, behavioral data on 
the way children with learning .disabilities process environmental information* 
Th e iHitial contention was that specific behaviors resulting in learning 
disabilities cim be. found, bearing relationship to the reason for academic 
failure* It. was not our purpose to devise a new theory of learning disability, 
but rather to extract from multiple etiologies the correlational indices that 
may explain how Individual information processing behaviors are related to 
acadjemic disturbances • 



Problem 

A reviewof the literature relative to learning disability quickly 
reveals many possible -causes for such, a problem* Studies have been reported 
correlating learning problems; to visual disturbances (Betts, 1946) , hearing 
and speech difficulties (Eases, 1938), physical and. health, and emotional 
adjustment (Prentice and Bessie,. 1965; and itttchelli 1956)i More recently s 
a new category has appeared called the "minimal" brain damaged: syndrome 
(Clements, 1966; and Cohn, 1964)* The cultural problems associated with Social 
economic' status , broken homes , and' parental pressure have taken, their place 
in offering equality inconsistent findings (Buxbaum, 1964)* The problems of 
poor school rea d i n ess,, inadequate^develppmeht at the critical fioinfc of school 
entrance, a lack of early school success, and the quality' of teaching have 
also been repotted (Grunebaum, Hurvitz, Prentice, and Sperry, 1962) . 

It is probably true that each of these problems may exist in isolation 
or in some combination, for any selected group of. children with learning dis- 
abilities* A multidimensional dia^sis. of all^he 'pofisibie'etiologies seem 
important if we are to determine the specific reasons for a learning, disability* 
Said another way, a visual motor perceptual problem may result in reading 
failure* A problem in visual motor perception is not a proper diagnosis, or 
even a specific diagnosis* It is merely a description of one aspect of hunan 
behavior* It may well .have other antecedents ^and many generalized accompany frig 
responses that also impair some, aspect of theryoungster's social .adjustment, 
self image, reaction; to school, and academic skills; other than, reading* The 
antecedent problems could be cerebral. Insult, developmental disturbances in- 
growth, or emotional d is turbances • In other words , the .specific 
disability-must be determined before it can be. treated ^ or indeed the child 
may be programed to fail in school* r 

This study attempts to clarify the behavior patterns associated with 
learning or the means by idiich children with learning disabilities ^process 
environmental information. It xaiseAthAq^ which specif ic ~ 

behaviors amalgamate to produce learning as the means of processing environ— 
mental Infprmatlqn* The two- tenets under lylngthe collectionof data were. 

(a) the use of standard psychological tests, and (b) a parisimonious learning 
model that offers an explanation' for information processing behaviors • This 
model simply explains that environmental stimulation, begins in the sensory 
receptors as input (environmental ihformatidn) which is coded neufally and 
transmitte4 to the perceptual centers* Perception is the accurate and rapid 
interpretation of information intocorrect categories for further relay to 
the centers of higher learning* In these high, cortical centers language is 
formed into symbolic conceptual units « Once language concepts are formed 
they provide the format iom of additional . language symbols within the framed 
w°rk of the. original, conceptual' categories* This is called conceptual 
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association. If the language concepts create different or additional language 
categories, we have language conceptual mediation. Mediation is the associa- 
tion of conceptual symbols between categories. The higher centers must be able 
to receive, associated, and mediate symbolic units in a systematical ^manner. 
f r a« E iia g«> output is important 'in the classroraa. However, we do feel that 
responses, especially oral ones, are overly stressed. 

The model implies two other important dimensions: (a) the integration 

of perceptual information from more than one perceptual source (auditory and 
visual) and its storage (memory), (b) ah arousal, which is the ^wcot^ctipn 
between a meaningful perceptual experience and the transmissionofthat percep- 
tual information appropriate to the conceptual units within the cortex, a 
lack of arousal is why many well received perceptual experiences never become 
learned information. 



Figure 1 

The Model Used to Describe the Information Processing Behaviors 
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Procedures 

Subjects: Forty-five boys served as subjects for the study. The chron- 

ologlcal age range was from six years and. four months to 12 years and- two 
months. The study was kept as bias free on selection procedures as possible 
by using all the male subjects who met the selection requirements, over a nine 
month period of clinic- intake.. - - 
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Selection Requirements : It was mentioned earlier that most of the 

children referred to Learning Disability Center have no apparent health of 
physical problems. Children- selected for this study were carefully screened 

the outpatient clinlcfor the following disabilities at the -established' 
criteria: 



1. Hearing loss— no greater than 15Db in the better ear 

2. Visual impairment— no difficulty greater than a corrected' refractory 
error which produced .20/20 vision 

3. Chronic illness*— nohistory < of any prolonged disease or accident 

4. Seizures— no history of seizures (transient starring spells or febrile 
seizures were not Included! 

5. Family pathology— no pending divorce, activity, overt marital stress, or 
foster home, placement . 

6* Gross motor— no overt patterns of neuromuscular Incoordination 

7 • Speech, and- language-=?ho articulation or other ;motor speech problems vhlch 
might Interfere with communication 

8* Sociological— no pattern- of previous home stress, bilingualism, frequent, 
neighborhood of school" mobility 

9* Emotional— no history of existing anxiety ; or bizarre behavior related to 
the situational .aspect', of school -or the -classroom 

10. Ho other apparent abnormalities that would draw. attention to the child. 

Prescreening : Two different types of prescreenlngyere included in the 
subject selection. The Initial screening Was that associated vlth the school 
referral.. The. selection requirements wefemailed- to .the^publlcschboL/pef sonnel 
responsible for getting them Into the hands of the principals and teachers. 

Tte re fprral was initiated by teachers possessing knowledge of the selection 
requirements In addition to knowing- that the child' must be underachieving by 
the simple def lnltlon~of. doing falling’ work Jin. either readings or arithmetic.. 

Teacher referrals^ Were signed by building- principals an d given to 
school psychologists who determined the global ( level ofverbal f unctionby 
admlnlsterlng.Stahford-Blnet Tests of Intelligence. They also^admlnistered 
tests of academic achievement. If the chlldyas normal In verbal Intelligence 
and evidenced academic underachievement in one or both of the tool sub jects> 
mentioned, he was then referred to the outpatient clinic at the hospital. 

The social worker and medical student, visited with the parents and child .upon 
the ^Initial /clinic visit. At that point,, -the Initial medical examination' was 
undertaken. If all the selection requirements were met, the child was then 
referred for a clinic visit to the Learning Disability Center for systematic 
medical, social work, and psychological, examinations. 



- Behavioral Methodology 

Thelnltlalvlslt to the 'Learning Disability Center was' made a very 
pleasant experience. Two rules were always observed: (a) children were never 

overcome With iny medical procedures or white coats, (b) parents were always 
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given interpreted information. The child usua lly - began hi* visits -with, 
enjoyable nonschool structured activities. The parents were seen for social 
work an d devalo pax a tai interviews. The number of clinic visits seldom ranged 
less than two or more than five. The length of time in. behavioral study was 
always offset by free play. The test periods never became either a dull 
ritualistic question and answer period, or hear this and do that response set. 

The psychological instruments selected to obtain the behavioral sample 
were purposefully chosen to represent popular clinical tools, instruments that 
every cllMc has on hand. A list of 23 tests and subtests were developed to 
obtain measures for the inf oraation processing behaviors discussed earlier , 
and shown in the .model. A list -of the 23 tests and subtests variables are 
shown in. Figure 2. The test and sub test variables will retainthe abbrevia- 
tions and numbers indicated in Figure 2 throughout this study. 



Figure 2 

A list of the Twenty-Three Tests and Subtests Variables- 
Used to Assess the Information Processing Behaviors 



tfechsler Intelligence Scale for Children (WISC) 

1. Information 

2. Comprehension 

3. Arithmetic 

4. Similarities 

5. Vocabulary 

6. Digit Span 

7. Picture Completion 

8. Picture Arra n gement 

9. Block Design 

10. Object. Assembly 

11. Coding 

Test of Auditory Perception (TAP) 

12. Discrimination 

13. Recognition 

14. Memory 

15. Comprehension 

Vide Range Achievement Test 

16. Word Recognition 

17'.' Spelling . 

18. Arithmetic 

Bender Visual Motor Gestalt Test (BVMGT) 

19. Immediate .Memory 

20. Delayed ^Memory 

Birch's Auditory visual Integration Test (AVI) 

21. Auditory visual Integration 

Southern California Test of Motor Accuracy 

22. Preferred. Hand 

23. Monpreferred Hand 

Tests that were administered but not included in this study because 
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because of insufficient data or scoring problems were the: 

24. Money Road" Map Test of Directionality 

25 . Draw* a -Family 

26. Draw-a-Man 

27 • Make- a -Picture Story 

28. Gate * s Reading Comprehension 

The Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Children (WISC) 

29. Mazes 

The 23 testsand subtests variables are reiterated in Figure 3. The 
purpose of this figure is to show the specific information processing behavior 
a given test is assumed to assess. The model shown in Figure 1 theoretically 
expla ins why certa in behaviors were considered more important to assess 
others. Thus* the limit as to the number of psychological instruments that 
could be adminis tered within the realm of practical considerations Was reduced 
*° 29. Only 23 of the 29 tests administered' were treated as v ar iables in rM# 
study. The six tests or sub tests not used were disregarded because of scoring 
difficulties or the fact that they produced insufficient data . 



Figure 3 

The Tests and Subtests Used to Measure 
the Various Behaviors Identified in .the Model 

Visual Perception 

BVMGT— immediate memory 
Visual Perceptual Memory 

BVMGT — delayed memory 
Auditory Perception 

discrimination. 

recognition 

memory 

comprehension 

Visual Auditory Integration 

Birch* s Visual Auditory Integration Test 

Symbolic Reception 

WISC— Digit Span (aural input /oral response) 

WISC— Coding (visual Input/motor response) 

Symbolic Mediation (vocabulary language) 

WISC— information (aural lnput/oral response) 

WISC— comprehension (aural input/oral response) 

WISC — arithmetic (visual/ aural input/oral response) 

WISC— similarities, (aural input/oral response) 

WISC— vocabulary (aural input/oral, response) 

Symbolic Association (visual motor) 

WISC— picture completion (visual lnput/oral motor response) 
WISC— picture arrangement (visual sequencing/motor response) 
WISC— block design (visual input /mo tor response) 

WISC— object assembly (visual input/motor response) 

Laterality and Directionality 
SCTMA — preferred hand 
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SCTMA— nonpreferred hand 

Academic Achievement 

word recognition 

spelling 

arithmetic 



Results and Discussion 

The purpose of this study was to determine the specific behaviors or 
clusters of behaviors utilized, in the processing of information associated 
with learning disabilities in 45 male subjects. The data from the 23 tests and 
subtests used to 'assess these information processing ^ehaviors vere treated for 
relationship by multiple correlations, and related principle components using a 
Kaiser's Varinax on. an IBM 7094. 

The .means and. standard - deviations - (SD) for the *23 test variables are 
shown' .in Table 1. The. mean values for the WISC sub tests arescale scores . .5he 
scores for the TAP are the number .of correct responses and the stores for the 
BVMGT and AVI are the number of incorrect responses. The-HRA test scores are 
given in grade placement units, i.e., 2.52 indicates a word recognition level 
of second grade, fifth- month. 



Table 1 

The Means and Standard Deviations (SD) 
for the Twenty-Three Subtest Variables 



Subtest Variables 

1. HISC— Information 

2. WISC — Comprehension 

3. WISC— Arithmetic 

4. WISC— Similarities 

5. WISC— Vocabulary 

6. WISC-— Digit Span 

7. WISC— Picture Completion 

8. WISC— Picture Arrangement 

9. WISC— Block Design 

10. WISC— Object Assembly 
11; WISC— -Coding 

12. TAP — Discrimination 

13. TAP — Recognition 

14. TAP — Memory 

15. TAP — Comprehension 

16. WRA— Reading 

17. WRA— Spelling 

18. WRA— Arithmetic 

19. BVMGT— Immediate Memory 

20. BVMGT— Delayed Memory 

21. AVI 

22. SCIMA— Preferred 

23. SCTMA — Nonpreferred 

N-45 



Mean 


SD 


8.96 


2.00 


10.36 


2.26 


8.09 


2.31 


11.09 


3.29 


10.49 


3.33 


9.13 


2.44 


10.64 


2.23 


9.53 


2.26 


9.93 


2.90 


10.U 


3.25 


8.22 


2.99 


21.93 


7.13 


16.73, 


6.73 


17.64 


6.82 


26.02 


7.77 


2.52 


14.09 


2.25 


10.95 


2.75 


9.38 


6.13 


3.59 


7.49 


3.82 


3.64 


2.63 


451.42 


44.12 


443.11 


24.79 
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The test data from the SCTMA is given in scale scores. The h»n«i with the 
greatest accuracy in completing the annual aotor task within a tine period was 
c a ll ed the preferred hand, the other hand becoming the nonpreferred hand. The 
TAP, BVMGT, and AVI subtests were cospared on the basis of correct -or incorrect 
responses. 

A detailed or ■ xtenslve discussion of the relationships between the 
variables will nt : e reported as the reader aay determine those aspects of par- 
ticular interest.^ examin ing Table 2.* This discussion' will be limited to 
those relationship which were obviously clinical. The relationship between 
WISC vocabulary and' WISC similarities subtests were extremely low. Clinically - 3 
we began to sense a difference in what these two subtests Measure. DeHirsch, 
Jans ley , and Langford (1967) have .shown that children referred to language, 
clinics frequently have-academi c learning problems. The results in Table 1 
indicate that the children With learning . disabilities have scores similar to 
tte mean values on both the similarities and vocabulary subtests, in the 
clini c, we felt that vocabulary was a rote assessment of an aural oral associa~, 
tion type of behavior that .really requires very llttle mediation of symbolic 
concepts. It was frequently, suggestive of the ability to receive, and express 
language symbols.- The WISC similarities subtest was. found to be highly predic- 
tive of children with subtle la n guage Impairments, the kind of 
wfaere the child was; unable, to mediate -between various categories of symbolic 
concepts. Thus, a child with a high vocabulary subtest -score .and a low 
similarity subtest score, became highly suspected of a central language 
problem. 

In exa minin g the population as a whole, there were low negative correla- 
tions between WISC s imil arities and WRA test results of word' recognition, 
spelling, and arithmetic. The WISC vocabulary subtest correlated at an 
equally low level with the WRA subtests. This is somewhat contrary to the 
popular finding that vocabulary is the best predictor of school success. It 
is probably true that vocabulary is the best predictor of reading comprehension 
among children in the normal academic range. It seems equally true th a t 
vocabulary tests with children having learning disabilities are not .predictive 
of any specific information processing behavior related -to learning 
except rather gross language impairments (which. are most frequently obvious). 

If the standard type of language tests do not predict learning disability, 
then what does? The answer to this question again resides on what we consis- 
tently saw in the cl i n ical assessment of. these boys. There were only, -low 
positive' correlations between the two aural oral language measures and the 
various tests of perception. The only place where this relationship was 
predictive was in the BVMGT test of Immediate Memor y , a correlation or. .44. 

The correlational relationships between the perceptual behaviors shd the: WRA 
test emerged as generally positive and moderate to moderately ‘high. The- 
relationship between the WRA and TAP were in the high forties and low fifties. 
The AVI subtest correlated at .49, .48, and .57 with word recognition, spelling, 
and arithmetic, respectively. 

Even more surprising is the fact that the correlation between the various 
perceptual variables was not proportionately high. The correlation between 
the TAP subtest of auditory perceptual discrimination, and the two forms of 
the BVMGT, and AVI, were .25, .11, and .25, respectively; The correlations' 
between the other measures of perception were higher, running in the forties 
and fifties; The correlation between the two forms of the BVMGT ins signifi- 
cantly high. Since the same nine BVMGT design cards were used .in both 
administrations, the difference, became that of the behavior being assessed. 

The one is a measure of -the visual perceptual immediate copying response to 
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CORRELATIONAL VALUES BETWEEN EACH OF THE TWENTY-THREE: TEST AND SUBTEST VARIABLES 
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designs, and' in the other, it is a" matter of copying the designs from memory* 

The correlational difference between these two variables was highly positive 
(£*• 77)* High, correlations were also found between the auditory perceptual 
memory variable and the other TAP subtest variables of recognition and com- 
prehension. The memory component does predict other related areas of percep- 
tual involvement fairly well. The BVMGT measures of immediate memory correlated 
well with the achievement WRA test results, at the high forties and low fifties. 



Table 3 

Correlational Indices Between Twenty-Three 
Variables Identifying Four Principle Components 



Test and Subtest Variables Principle Components 





I 


II 


III 


IV 


1* WISC — Information 


.267 


.648 


.024 


.219 


2. WISC— Comprehension 


.063 


i317 


.117 


.636 


3 • WISC — Arithmetic 


^.051 


.680 


.147 


.062 


4* WISC — Similarities 


-;I26 


.501 


.289 


.156 


5. WISC— Voc abulary 


.034 


.122 


.147 


.748 


6. WISC— Digit Span 


.135 


.610 


-.052 


.115 


7. WISC— Picture Completion 


.168 


.202 


.175 


.024 


8. WISC— Picture Arrangement 


.010 


i083 


.127 


.653 


9. WISC— Block. Design 


-.067 


.239 


.589 


.126 


10. WISC — Object Assembly 


-.039 


.276 


.632 


.051 


11. WISC— Coding 


.237 


.178 


.352 


-.015 


12. TAP— Discrimination 


.488 


.045 


.127 


—.006 


13. TAP — Recognition 


.688 


.221 


.292 


.201 


14. TAP— Memory 


.599 


.397 


.438 


-.028 


15. TAP— Comprehension 


.662 


.170 


.381 


.137 


16. WRA— Reading 


•895 


.065 


-.072 


-t.024; 


17. WRA— Spelling 


.897 


-.018 


-.010. 


.021 


18. WRA — Arithmetic 


.873 


-.020 


.134 


-.003 


19. BVMGT— Immediate Memory 


-.381 


.028 


-.7li - 


-.111 


20. BVMGT — Delayed Memory 


-.289 


-T.001 


-.689 


-.4$9 


21. AVI 


-.593 


.0$4 


-.503 


-;146 


22. SCTMA— Preferred 


.258 


T-.154 


.611 


-.181 


23. SCTMA— Nonpreferred 
N-45. 


.337 


-.235 


.378 


.245 



Table 3 indicates the corrections between rotated principle components, 
us i ng Kaiser f s Varlmax. The. correlational values for each of the factors 
which appearsto be moderately, high to outstandingly high are underlined. 
Principle Component I seems to represent ah academic achievement oriented 
factor indicating' the high relationship between the four TAP subtests variables 
and theAVI integration variable. Principle Component II seems to be con- 
cerned with the ability to associate and mediate language concepts as previously 
learned Information. In other words. It represents previously learned factual 
information, number facts, and memory fpr digital units. This tle definitely 
not a perceptual factor and has a very low relationship to academic achievement 
in children with learning disability. Clinically, the case seems to be that 
most of the children referred for learning disability had good use of language 
and an excellent ability to discuss, educational facts in clear and concise terms. 
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Principle Component III would be a visual motor perceptual factor if we 
exclude auditory perceptual memory#- It is certainly difficult to logically 
recognize the relationship between the auditory perceptual memory (TAP) and 
the ability to visualize designs and reproduce them manually# The perplexing 
aspect ik that the auditory visual integration test variable (AVI) is qlso 
related to this factof . Therefore, if we wish to become theoretical, we may 
probably assume that BVMGT delayed memory, AVI, and TAPmemory sub tests are 
related to visual perceptual and motor manual accuracy in some dimension that 
may have far reaching teaching importance. It is quite possible to think that 
memory could be trained to overcome some very resistant problems associated 
with visual motor perceptual development • In fact, thismay be a compensatory 
behavior displayed by many children eight years and; older, who seem able to 
reduce the character of perceptual difficulties via other behaviors.' These 
other compensatory behaviors may include perceptual memory,- language associa- 
tion add mediation, and language association and storage# 

Principle Component IV has a direct relationship' with the ability to 
sequence central language association -that' generally concerns- one level or 
area of verbal association (one word meaning, one concept meaning, one story 
meaning) and produce a syntaxical verbal l a n guage, pattern (expressive speech) • 
Principle Component IV lacks the perceptual component of Principle Component I, 
the central language and aural receptive (WISC, picture arr an g em ent is a' visual 
input task) of Principle Coimpdnent II, and the visual motor memory perceptual 
component of Principle Component III. 

These four Principler Components representing- these highly, positive 
relationships between variables seem to suggest: that specif ic. information 
processing behaviors -can be identified in male subjects with learning disabil- 
ities. 

S^trwqary > and- - Conclusion ■ 

Children with learning disabilities, offer researchers, in many discipline# 
the opportunity to explore the- vast numbers -of behavioral complexities 'which 
comprise human learning. This st^y attempted tq>defcribjtwi» qf :the ; bfhaviors: 
which nay be responsible for learning. Ihea^were- referred 
processing behaviors.- it was' suggested that learning, begtos^uitht-ihe^sei^^ 
intake of environmental information, including the pqrceptupl intg^rpt| 5 ion- of , 
information which -results in the association or mediation • of .that, information 
into symbolic concepts,. The behaviors responsible for the .prpcess^.of; -- 
environmental infornation were Constructed 'into a 

Twenty-three, conroonly used psychological -tests .Hnd sph tests.' yit! ndminis— 
tered as variable's in keeping with 'the ihfqjmtibn«pra " 

detailed in the model . The subjects-were/45-pales, yithanigp 
years and four months to 12 years and two months, ihesubjects "were preselected 
and prlscreehed for possible physical? health or erocioiwl : probl«a8. 

The correlational analysis between the yariablas iudicated the levs*. and 
degree to; which these be^viprs.-wera, related. Tbn yarioua porre^tCon* ) 

indicated that percbptuaf.prpblems^may occur as- si^e 'disebUitiea.' pij-,*,* - •' 
auditory visual integrative perceptual errors. Clinically,^ it b#cy^ |^|sihle 
to indicate Crognodis add .plan certain .aspiets 'of- -.PS«?ci^4v*: '***??. 

upon the singularity or cdabinatibn of pcrceptuali problems. It plso wted 
that Cercepticu -Lshot inv itself a single entity*, hut intact/,, a .cpsbtoetlop. 
pf severil finAMentUL; -^pimtion-propessiiig behavior.; two, of which =.p?e 
-exceedingly Important , memory and integration. - 
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When the variables were rotated for major components, four factors 
emerged. These factors. seem to represent the patternsof information process- 
ing behaviors which are related. Therefore,, each* of these factors might be 
described as a' major area of learningdisability, witheachof the related 
variables representing specific learning disabilities. This may imply that 
there isnothinghomogeneous about classes for children 'with learning disabil- 
ities. It might further disclose that the various inaj or categories, if we must 
use categories;, might be: 

1. A perceptual category containing various possible^ perceptual behaviors 

2. A symbolic mediation category 

3. A perceptual memory, spatial relations category 

A* A language association category. 

In conclusion, one might extract, that it is important for, teachers.of 
learning disability cesses to have reports of specific information processing 
behaviors and, not global measures, such* as IQ* This -would be advantageous 
for the teacher in two ways: (a) in knowlng those information processing 

behaviors to strengthen or avoid using, and (bj< in what way the classroom 
environment, could be modified; in working .with' these children. 

This study would certainly support the facts that children with 
learning disabilities have multldimenslonal etiologies, and that the academic 
difficulty must be regarded as a symptom; not a- cause. 
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INTERNATIONAL ASPECTS OF SPECIAL EDUCATION 



THE EDUCATION OF EMOTIONALLY DISTURBED CHILDREN 
IN SEVEN EUROPEAN COUNTRIES STUDIED IN THE SUMMER OF 1967 

by 

Joan E* Bowers 



These observations, attempt to distinguish the essential features of some 
services and programs for emotionally disturbed children in various European 
countries and to indicate the elements common to two or more countries* 



In, England * the local educational authorities are, responsible for the 
provision of services for the children in their schools* In consequence, one 
filuis evidence of a positive relationship between the size of a community and 
the number and variability of the programs established* 

One finds child guidance services, which usually include psychological 
and school health services, and special day classes for emotionally maladjusted 
children. Pupils, attending these classes remains the register of their 
regular school, but spent two to five half day sessions per week at a special 
class consisting of about five pupils selected by the Educational psychologist 
after an examination of referrals submitted by teachers* 

The teacher of the special day class arranges for the admission of the 
pupil, makes decisions concerning. the lumber of sessions attended during the 
week, and facilitates the return of the pupil to the regular school when this 
is believed to be warranted* Teachers of, these special day classes have almost 
unlimited freedom in -organizing their groups and planning the program* Fre- 
quently, they place both aggressive and passive children in a single group* 

They encourage the pupils to enage in individual creative work such as painting 
and provide assistance in academic work to pupils desiring it* The teachers 
see their function as being primarily one of helping each child to release the 
emotional tension which hinders his learning, and ; they seek to establish a 
personal relationship with each pupil* They cultivate in the members of the 
class a sense of achievement in hope that curiosity and Interest, will grow and 
learning will ensue* 

The regular day classes in England are comparable with the segregated 
classes for emotionally disturbed pupils found in certain centers in North 
America* Some maladjusted children coming from homes which apparently inter- 
fere with their improvement are placed in residential schools* 

In general, the maladjusted child is kept with normal children as long 
as possible and removed for special treatment only when there is no other 
choice* When this is done,, the pupils are returned to normal settings as 
soon as is feasible* 

In - France * it is firmly held that a team of specialists must study the 
child before a diagnosis' is made* In consequence, a file on a French malad- 
justed pupil contains educations}, social and medical histories as well as data 
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derived from the administration of a battery of mental, tests* French workers 
believe that it. is unwise to separate a child from his family unless this is 
absolutely necessary and they feel that it. is a questionable procedure to make 
marked alteration in the ^general educational program* Consultations are given 
at mental health clinics, hospitals and juvenile courts. Residential centers 
are available for children under observation and for those who are seriously 
disturbed. 



The French education authorities are proud of the services they have 
developed, but are aware of the necessity for their expansion. Their plans for 
the training of additional teachers and for increasing their facilities are 
impressive. 

In the Canton of Geneva, Switzerland, the treatment of disturbed 
children is similar to that observed in France. Here also a child under-con- 
sideration is seen by a team of specialists, including a teacher, the social 
worker, the physician, the psychiatrist and the psychologist. In school, a 
quiet, calm, helpful and healthy environment is sought. There the child can 
learn to tolerate others and to earn their toleration while the team helps the 
family to eliminated home centered difficulties. In the canton, there are 
a few residential schools which are reluctantly used for pupils with serious 
problems. A child placed in one of these homes is left there for a short term 
only and is frequently visited by his parents. 

The Inspector of Special Education in Geneva spoke of his satisfaction 
with the general format of their program. Tear by year, younger children are 
being refetrredto the clinic. Au increasing number of referrals are^from 
anxious parents seeking assistance as soon as they notice a developing problem 
rather than, as in the early days of the clinic, from teachers referring^pupils 
with more advanced and more deeply rooted conditions. The Geneva authorities 
plan to extend their Medical Pedagogical Clinic because of its significantly 
beneficial effects • 



Czechoslovakia has begun to :help emotionally disturbed children rather 
recently. It was: hoped by Czechoslovak workers that as health services 
throughout the country improved, fewer children would be bom with defects. 
However, they have confirmed observations made in other countries that this 
improvement is less effective in diminishing the relative-number of gravely 
handicapped children than in additing to their life expectancy. 

The Czechoslovakian services are based largely on the medical model. 
Out patient service is available at hospitals for children with behavioral 
disorders. Assessment is made in small regional centers. A decreasing 
emphasis is being placed on the establishment of large centers which, of 
necessity, must be inconveniently situated for many families. 



At present in Hungary, there are few special arrangements for 
emotionally disturbed children. The problems presented by physically handi- 
capped children and those of restricted intelligence take precedence over those 
resulting from other handicaps. 



In the Soviet Union, one notes a tendency to regard all behavioral 
disturbance as attributable to damage to the central nervous system. It is 
recognized that the children require special treatment, but the educational 
treatment approximates more closely to that associated by us with intellectual 
limitation than to our procedures designed toameliorate emotional^ handicap. 

As the child spends much time at school and at the recreational buildings 
known as "Pioneer Palaces", the influence of the family is considerably less 
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than it would be in North* America* In general, the family does not have an 
opportunity to influence adversely the development of a child, a situation 
which- sometimes occurs in western societies* 

F inl a n d .is increasing the number .of regional diagnostic centers to 
which children presenting unusual problems to the school or to the family are 
brought under observation* These centers are committed bo the multidisciplin- 
ary approach referred to in the discussion of French and' Swiss procedures* 

In small : communities, the teacher is expected to care for an emotionally 
disturbed child in the regular classroom, whereas in cities, observation 
classes have been established* The school authorities of Helsinki have 
decided to increase the number of observation classes for emotionally disturbed 
children because of obvious benefits derived from those already in existence* 
The Helsinki school system is also establishing a psychological service imirh 
larger than its present one to assist in the detection of children with 
problem^ and is establishing district child, guidance clinics which will give 
treatm en t if the parents so desire* 



There are many common elements, in assessment services and special 

classes dealing with emotional disturbance presented in this necessarily brief 

account of the facilities described by educational workers in seven European 

countries* - 

1* Th® needs of emotionally iaa l'SdJ usted : children Are* gaining increased 
recognition* 

2. Regional assessment centers are being established to ensure that children 
in need are looked after at a center close to the family* 

3* Diagnosis has ceased to be essentially a medical assessment by a 

physician or an educational appraisal made by a teacher aided by the school 
psychologist* Instead, assessment is, seen as a many sided study of the 
child to which social workers, general physicians, psychiatrists, teachers, 
psychologists, speech consultants, recreation leaders, and others 
contribute*. The' day of the multidisciplinary approach has arrived in the. 
assessment and treatment of the disturbed child* 

4* Educational leaders agree that a variety of approaches must be developed in 
the attempt to solve the many varying problems presented to them by emo- 
tionally maladjusted children* 

5. Host workers in this field express grave doubts concerning the wisdom of 
educating a disturbed child in a social environment consisting mainly of 
other disturbed children* It is acknowledged that some children cannot be 
kept in a regular classroom because their behavior seriously^ interferes 
with the learning of other pupils* However, if this interference can be 
avoided, it is firmly believed that an emotionally maladjusted child has 
more to learn from association with normal children than from placerent 
with others like himself. 

6* The teacher of one -of these "Regular Classes" should be able to consult 
with specialists and to enlist the support of the school principal as an 
effective member of the team* 

7r In view of the acknowledged desirability of fostering self confidence. 



Common Elements . of Eur o pean Programs 
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adept teachers give the children the maximum amount of mastery or 
apparent mastery of academic work. 

8. While residential treatment is considered to be. necessary for a child from 
a deficient family, it is. not highly regarded in the treatment of the 
majority. 

9. The need to involve the cooperative assistance of the -family is widely, if 
not universally, acknowledged. 



SPECIAL PROGRAMS FOR EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN IN FRANCE 

by 

Gertrude G. Justison 



O 

ERIC 



Bactocwmd: .Education in -General 

The Republic of France is the largest country of Europe excluding Soviet 
Russia. Like its neighbor Germany it had, until mid century, a highly 
organized system of national education -operating- from a central Ministry in 
Paris. Following World War TI, national debate in education and the .d emand for 
aajor reforms, provoked radical reorganization of education, especially in - 
secondary and university* programs. 

.Reforms decreed in .1959 under de* Gaulle's Fifth Republic are still not 
completely implemented, but decentralization and curricular emphasis on tech* 
nical and extended secondary schooling have modernized the narrow academic 
approach and have brought some progress toward democratization of the French 
educational system. Compulsory schooling to age sixteen (instead of to age 
fourteen) became effective in 1967*. More pupils are staying longer in school 
and more from the middle and lower classes, are now engaged in longer studies. 

For .purposes* of 'local school administration ; the country is dlvided 
Into twenty academic districts. Each district as a university center 
administered by a rector (appointed by the Ministry)- and advised by a. local 
academic council. The rector has control over all types of instruction though 
a prefect hand le s routine matters and inspectors carry out supervisory and 
administrative functions. In general, each, district is a fairly exact, copy of 
the structure of the Central. Ministry in .Paris before it reshaped itself with 
the exception that the Branches (Primary, Secondary, or Technical) have formed 
a single corps responsible to the Executive Cabinet of the Ministry since 1961. 

Schools are divided into three broad categories: 

1. Nurseries and Kindergartens (for children under six. years) 

2. Elementary Schools (for children from. six *to 14 years) 

3. Secondary Schools (for those from* 11 to 17 years) • 

There are two cycles in secondary education: (a) the course common to all 

pupils 11 to 15 years of age and, (b) the more specialized training for 
technical or industrial occupations or preparatory for general education 
colleges (lycees) for youth 15 to 18 years. Higher education is available 
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through the 20 state controlled universities and a few private religious 
schools offering degrees in theology, law, and humanities. Since the early 
1960 v s, higher education has suffered from overcrowding , ^ lack. Of facilities, 
and shortages of personnel. Failure fates are high at the degree level (72 
percent) but despite this the degree group accelerated from 5 percent in 1950 
to 11 percent in 1960 and is expected to go as high as 22 percent by 1970. 

Fraser (1967) reports that the children of agricultural workers are 
still not getting into the lycees in significantly large numbers. Budgetary 
.restrictions have reduced the building of technical lycees, although five new 
Academic Institutes of Technology opened in 1965. These offer a degree in 
Technology after' two years of study beyond high school. Thus it is clear that,, 
educational reforms have increased the diversity of university education and 
contributed, in part, to manpower needs. 

Teacher preparation is undertaken at l*ecole normale (teacher training 
institute) and followed by a post baccalaureate course of professional training. 
Three years of study at l v ecole normale awards the baccalaureate degree and a 
teaching license. A fourth year (equating with a masters degree) of profession 
sional study earns the. certificate. Fraser (1964) 'describes problems of 
content, method, and professional training as "slow to chahge," with the 
hierarchy of studies persisting, syllabi and method largely unaltered, with 
note taking, memorization, and verbalism persisting, as modus operand! • .Two new 
teaching degrees (baccalaureate) covering technical and industrial subjects 
have been added, within recent years. In addition, according, to Dr. R. Lafon at 
the Inteniational Congr^son ^ Scientific Study of Mental Defi cien cy,, in 

September, 1967, in: Montpellier, France, a "distinct profession is establishing 
itself in France at the same time as in neighboring countries, that of the 
educator specialist and that is going to benefit by the institution of a State 
Diploma (personal notes)." 



Special Education. and Services 

For several decades the French Legislative Body has been making 
efforts to provide help for the handicapped through Social Welfare or through 
Social W6rk assistance. These measures are not fully developed by do repre- 
sent net Progress from the early part of the century. Under present law, any 
inf irmicy bringing about 80 percent of permanent incapacity is eligible for 
social assistance within three months of disability. 

Financial aid is -given to parents of handicapped children of less than 
15 years of age provided resources are not over a minimum ceiling. This 
seriously' reduces the numbers who .can benefit from such assistance. Costs for 
care and education of the handicapped placed in specialized Institutions are 
assumed under public collections as provided under the law providing special- 
ized education for all handicapped youth to age 20. 

France has a large network of public and private specialized institu- 
tions for the blind, deaf, crippled, sick, and debilitated, and retarded. 

Most are coeducational residential institutions which offer comprehensive 
programs from preschool to and -through technical and sometimes professional 
training. Many of these same institutions also -offer educational programs 
and services to limited numbers of nonresidential (day) students. Throughout 
the provinces,, especially in urban r-eas, many' centers for training, and 
therapies exist in connection with hospitals and: University medical units. 
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Institutional Programs 



Deaf and Hard of Hearing 

The literature reports four, national institutes for the deaf, all 
catering to both boarding and day students* Three. are coeducational, one is 
for girls only* One admits pupils at age three; the others at age five— with 
training to age 21* In addition t to these are seven state or county institu- 
tions and one private center (in Paris) * These too are coeducational and cater 
to the four to 20 age group* Primary school classes for students with hearing 
deficiencies operate in boys' or girls' schools in nine provinces* Speech 
centers exist in connection with hospitals in seven cities throughout France 
and some seven phonoaudiologlcal centers are. attached' to Paris hospitals* 
Speechreading is taught in three Paris centers and four other centers in the 
provinces, usually in urban areas close to medical schools or 'hospitals*. 

Professional preparation in audiology, speech pathology, and orthophony 
is available -at eight centers of medicine and/or medical psychopedagogic 
institutes, again in major urban areas — Paris, Lyon, Toulouse, Marseilles and 
Bordeaux* Diploma or certificate awards, for study, depend on prior preparation 
and type and length of studies* 

Blind and. Partially Sighted 

Several decades of legislative efforts through Social Welfare and Work 
Assistance on behalf of the blind represent sc** progress from the early part 
of the century. Unf ortunatelyy the usual measures* do not encourage the auult 
blind to work but do -offer financial aid to the families of handicapped youth* 
The decree of May, 1964 maintains allowances for specialized education for 
blind youth placed in institutional care* 

About two per 1,000 of the total school population are blind or 
partially sighted* Some seven agencies serve the. blind* A network of special- 
ized institutions, both private and public, in cooperation with the Ministry of 
Public Health and Population and the Ministry of national Education provide 
education at *11 levels up to and through higher education and professional 
preparation* The National Institution for the Blind, in Paris, deals with 
children from seven to 21 years of age* The Ministry of Education has also 
created many special courses for amblyopic children* 

The Physically Handicapped 

Incidence of physical handicap (motor handicapped and chronically ill) 
is estimated at about 12 percent of the population from five to 19 years of 
age, making imperative a program of diagnosis, treatment, and. education at 
all levels and within a variety of structures^ In those cases where extensive 
medical treatment mandates hospitalization and long term care, schooling is 
managed within the hospital setting* Periods of convalescence after Intensive 
short term or long term hospitalization are utilized for educational assessment, 
remediation, or compensatory programs prescribed by teams of medical, psycho- 
logical, and educational personnel in the rehabilitative effort* The profes- 
sional personnel of such rehabilitative institutions are described as highly 
qualified* While some youths receive their entire schooling within medical 
institutions, an overwhelming majority receive special primary and/or secondary 
education enabling them to be readmitted to the normal school environment* 

Programs -for the homebound chronically ill child are facilitated by the 
use of telephone, radio, and television, communication systems and cover primary, 
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secondary* and degree prograos as a free 4 service of the National Education 
Ministry* 

A few specialized classes are attached to .normal school groups for 
children who are or thopedically handicapped, epileptic, cardiac, asthmatic, 
hemophiliac, or otherwise chronically ill. Such classes enroll 12 to 15 
children and offer individualized curricula in the protective environment which 
capitalizes on the outdoor milieu. A' few of the chro ni cally ill are able to 
attend boarding schools for advanced studies in Paris or Strasbourg. 

Beis, Meyer, and Maniciaux (1966), in a study of 1,310 physically 
handicapped and chronically ill pupils five to 18 years of age within a normal 
school setting, found that 18 percent of all cases were enrolled in secondary 
and technical education. About seven percent of the study population were 
chronically ill* and the others were motor handicapped. Only six percent of 
the study population from the rural areas. Of those cases reported, about 
one-third were in the lOOf IQ range, 25 percent in the 80 to 100 IQ range, 
and 23 percent had IQ's, less than 80. Many motorically handicapped children 
are virtually deprived of adequate edu cation - despite the .fact that 62 percent 
are of sufficient intellectual level to profit. It is claimed that this is the 
result of parental negligence to report to specialized Institutions the. 
handicapped status of their children. 

D*ehetic children in France must get approval of the head of the school 
for admission to normal day or boarding schools. If such admission is not 
approved, jj <* - childr en can be enrolled in a school program in Niort where 
someslxty youth iive ih residence and' attepd different schools' in the city- on 
a day school basis. 

and Asthmatic youths attend classes generally with normal 
school children in the primary grades. In secondary school programs, place- 
ment in "dimatized” lycees provide the healthy outdoor environment considered 
therapeutic for such disabilities. 

Epileptic children were studied by P. Cridon (1965) of Nancy who 
reports that 60 percent of those enrolled in r eg u l ar school programs attend 
regularly and about 10 percent ‘show marked absenteeism. Of a sample population 
of 74 cases, Cridon found about 7 percent to be profoundly retarded. 

Maladjusted— Emotionally Disturbed 

The special decree of September 1965, in addition to the broad reforms 
of 1959, assures appropriate schooling for j mal ad a p ted children and youth. 
Determination of, eligibility requires the collaboration of medical doctors, 
psychologists and teachers and mandates liaison between Health, Social and 
Educational Ministries. 

A special issue of Esprit (1965) reports a 1963 study of Delinquent 
Youth. Of 2,960 youth reported, 1,339 were in residential institutions and 
380 lived with parents. Of 2,267 youth "in moral danger," 658 were institu- 
tionalized and 364 lived with parents. The remainder were given outpatient 
counsel and advisement. The overwhelming majority were boys and most" were 
from the over populated urban areas. 

The Mentally Retarded 

There is a paucity of literature on educational programs for the 
retarded. The famous diagnostic clinic in Paris headed by Zazzo is highly 
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reputable throughout Europe* Host available reports on the retarded are 
written by physicians and/or psychologists, although Dr* R* Lafon reported in 
the 1967 International Congress on Mental Deficiency, in September, 1967, in 
Montpellier, France (personal notes), a growing concern in the education of the 
profoundly and moderately retarded and the formation of a Corps of specialist 
teachers* Friends who have visited and studied European programs report the 
impression that France looks to Belgium, Switzerland^ and the Netherlands for 
leadership in educational programing* Diagnostic evaluations seem to follow 
developmental trends probably reflective of Piaget's influence in Europe* 

It is interesting to note that, of three recent international 
conferences with special education participation, no French educator was 
featured as a speaking contributor . 



Summary 

France, like most countries of the world, is in the midst of sweeping 
educational reforms* The problems of implementing legislative provisions for 
special education programs and services to meet the needs of exceptional 
chi ld ren and youth are the same that beset most countries of the world* General 
features of reform repeat themselves across the national boundaries of Europe 
as they do across state and regional boundaries in America wherever special 
education programs and services replace or supplement regular instruction* 

Common denominator needs include recruitment and preparation of professional 
specialist personnel, and prevision of facilities-, equipment, and supportive 
services sufficient in number and quality to insure educational opportunity 
and experience appropriate to the needs and capacities of all exceptional 
persons* It is clear that France is making definitive progress in living up 
to the reforms outlined in 1959 under the Fifth -Republic* But it is equally 
clear that in this country, like other advanced countries of the world, 
special education is still at the most primitive stages in realizing its 
stated goals* 

As a professional association we might well profit by the caution called 
for by Ignacy Goldberg at the Montpellier Charter Congress on the Scientific 
Study of Mental Deficiency (1967) • He warned of the dangers of comparing edu- 
cational programs in the absence of well defined criteria for such comparisons • 
The limitations, of time and exposure to programs and the lack of cultural 
perspective in the total effort of a region or a nation seriously reduces the 
value, and worth of much of the international effort in recent years . At the 
time the scope and dimensions of our common problems m a ke s international 
cooperation in special education a mandate of our rimes • 
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A SURVEY OF THE EDUCATION OF THE MENTALLY RETARDED CHILD 
IN TEN EUROPEAN COUNTRIES 

by 

Jason W. McCallum 



The information for this survey was determined from observation of 
facilities and from presentations by senior educational adm ini strators * The 
format of the paper includes a general review of definition, educational 
settings, curriculum and teacher training. 

Definition 

There is much variability among countries in their definition of the 
educable mentally retarded (EMR) . IQ scores of between 50 and 65 appear to 
separate the educable and trainable groups. Ah upper limit of about IQ 80 
was indicated ah separating this group from the child who would receive 
regular classroom instruction. The communist countries emphasize a multi- 
disciplinary approach with medical specialists, psychologists and educators 
beihg involved. This approach has great value for research, but function and 
performance must be the basic criteria in placing a child In a given program. 

Educational* Settings 

In Europe, as in North America, the issue of whether special classes 
should be in regular schools or special schools has not been settled. In 
England^ Germany, Czechoslovakia, the USSR and' the Netherlands, education is 
undertaken exclusively in special day schools. Class sizes range* between 12 
and 20 students. Advances are apparent in preschool public education begi n n in g 
at age three, particularly in the communist countries. 

Curriculum 

Primary skills with varying emphasis on visual motor training through 
crafts and games probably form the core for all of the early programs. There 
is a varied degree of stress on academic subjects. Antithetical situations 
existed in London as compared to Bonn, Where 'the latter stressed much academic 
work in the upper grades. 

Specific curriculum is established in three communist and in two 
Scandinavian countries. Communist countries also supply texts, teaching manuals 
and materials. In the Scandinavian countries the curriculum is to be used 
only as a guide or norm to approach, whereas the other curricula appeared to be 
considered as directions. 

Vocational training is provided by most countries, either in vocational 
schools or in the senior grades of the elementary program. Sheltered workshops 
also are fostered, particularly in the Netherlands. Generally, however, the 
extent and quality of vocational .training is as varied as that found in North 
America. 

Teacher Training 

Teacher education of the mentally handicapped has been and still is an 
uneven pursuit. While North American teachers appear dissatisfied with their 
training, there.appears to be less concern expressed by their European 
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counterparts. The latter possibly have more professional university training 
and have a much greater feeling of being "specialists" of exceptional children. 

Discussion 

The impression from the survey indicated a strong feeling about the 
needs of children and a desire to meet them through facilities end' curriculum. 
A* prescribed curriculum to be used as a norm might have value,. , particularly 
when it is recognized, how often the special teacher yearns for some guidelines. 
The most encouraging observation involved a commitment on the part of educa-* 
tors to provide fuller educational and training experiences both before, during 
and. after compulsory school attendance. 



SPECIAL EDUCATION IN ENGLAND 
by 

Ronald Gull if or d 



Following is an outline of the organization of special education In 
England and a* consideration of a number of areas in which international coopera- 
tion could be productive. 



T ypes of Special Education 

Present arrangements for special education stem from the Education Act of 
1944 which .gave the local education authorities (of large towns and counties) 
the duty of finding out which children in their area suffer from; any disability 
of mind or body and of insuring that they received special education in special 
schools or in other ways. Ten categories of handicapped children were 
specified: blind, partially sighted, deaf, partially hearing, educationally 

subnormal, epileptic, maladjusted, physically handicapped, speech defective 
and delicate. (The gifted are not included because we consider them, to be 
well cared for by grammar schools.) 

The educationally subnormal correspond to the American term educable 
retarded. The definition of educationally subnormal was deliberately made a 
broad one, referring to children who were educationally retarded on account 
of limited ability or because of other conditions, in. order to get away from 
rigid IQ criteria and from the prewar certification of pupils as mentally 
defective or feebleminded. The result is that they range in IQ from 50 to 85 
(sometimes higher), and there is a lot of consideration given to deciding 
what criteria should apply. 

The maladjusted category -was a new one in 1944. Their education- was first 
mainly given in Ismail boarding schools which combined a family atmosphere with 
a therapeutic -approach. Day schools and classes have been developing, -although 
they provision does not match the need. The majority- of epileptic children are 
of course in ordinary schools, ’but there are six. schools for severe problems 
requiring specialized education and medical treatment. The majority of speech 
defective children are in ordinary schools but there. are several boarding 
schools for aphasic children. There is a wide range of day, boarding and 
hospital schools for the physically handicapped. 

Of possible interest is the delicate category. Originally open air 
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schools for delicate children were started in the early 1900\3 for children 
whose health had suffered' from; poof social and health conditions in industrial 
urban areas* With improved health and welfare the number of such children has 
declined and the vacant' places have been used .as an extra facility for' children 
with a variety of conditions such as.minor maladjustment, educational' retarda- 
tion, social disadvantages,^' other needs not appropriately met by other 
special schools* 

Trainable retarded children are at present the responsibility of local 
health departments who provide for them in training centers; others are in 
hospitals for the subnormals* There are 'moves afoot which make it .likely that 
the trainable will come under Education and become a part of special, education* 
There has already been a trend' to set up assessment classes for borderline 
retarded children of 5 to 8 years as a means of deciding the degree of educa- 
bility before placement in training center of special school* 

Delinquent children may be sent to boarding schools approved and supervised 
by the Home Office* Most large towns have remedial teaching, home teaching 
and language teaching for immigrants* 

Two supporting services are the School Health Service,, which plays as 
important .part in the identification of handicapped childreh an in child 
guidance, school psychology and speech therapy (the latter two. laboring 
from shortage or personnel), and school welfare services; and the Youth Employ- 
ment services* 

The larger authorities (London, Birmingham, Manchester, etc*) provide 
schools and classes for each of the handicaps but areas with smaller populations 
may arrange for some groups of handicapped children to go to schools in neigh- 
boring authorities or to boarding schools; of the 76,466 pupils in special 
schools, 20,898 are in boarding schools* The majorityof schools are run and 
financed by local authorities out of local taxes supplemented by government 
grants* There are a number of schools run by private organizations (especially 
for blind, physically handicapped and maladjusted children) , although the 
fees are paid by local education authorities* The vast majority of pupils are 
educated at .public expense; there is very little private, special schooling* 
Medical examinations and treatment are provided by the School Health Service 
and by the National Health Service* 

Special training and certification for teachers is only obligatory at 
present for teachers of the. deaf and the blind, although many colleges and. 
universities provide training courses in special education* Training, consists 
of a year of full time study three to five years after initial teacher qualifi- 
cation, with the teachers being paid full salary by their local authorities* 

Just under half the teachers in special education are men* 



Issues for Cooperative Planning 

The population is small enough and the geography compact enough to aim 
at comprehensive provision for all who reatty need special education* One of 
the questions in which we could fruitfully cooperate internationally is how 
much special provision to make for different groups of handicapped children* 

The survey by the Wood Committee in 1929 is acknowledged to be one of the more 
reliable estimates of the prevalence of mental defect* At: present. Professor 
Tizard .of London University is directing an interdisciplinary research in which 
whole <age groups of children in the Isle of Wight are carefully screened, for 
d i sab il it ie 8 — not only the major ones, but the less obvious disabilities 
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affecting learning* Information from this study should provide a basic measure 
of the miniimim provision needed in other areas* For example, in this relative- 
ly rural area with few large towns he has come up with &n incidence of malad- 
justment of 6 percent* 

But it is one things to know the expected incidence of disability; it is 
another thing to set up the machinery for ensuring early identification*. 

Public health departments of local authorities already operate observation 
regi ‘ers listing all children born at risk and these are followed up by 
pe'* Ians and infant welfare doctors. This increases the chances of 

detec -ug sensory and physical .handicaps as early .as possible in the preschool 
period* We need to develop a second tier of identificatory procedures in the 
f irst* school years. in order to ensure the early detection of disabilities which 
become apparent in an educational setting* Present procedures' used in Britain 
are routine school medical examinations , visual and audiometric screening and 
ref erral by headteachers (school principals)*. But we know that some children 
are identified much later than they should be; there are variations in the 
competence of schools to identify children and there are variations between 
areas, notably between the Northland South of England; In England, children 
start school at five years of age, and by the time they reach the age of 
seven, teachers have a fairly intimate knowledge of' them* It would be .useful 
to develop .a systematic useof teachers' observations of their pupils supple- 
mented by a sample of children's performances on several- critical' tasks . in. 
order to identify children who are obvious ly : go ing to need special help and 
those who are likely to need' special help; It seras^espec^liy^iii^ortant to 
identify educable retarded .children, maladjusted children, and .children with 
learning, difficulties* Many school systems do in fact screen children at 
about age 8, but it would be preferable to screen' them by the end of the seventh 
year* In England, it is unlikely that there will be enough experts with the 
time to perform this initial screening but with professional guidance, the 
teachers' contribution^.to this process could be made more systematic, objective, 
and reliable* In a recent survey of 11,000 seven, year olds, headteachers were 
asked to specify whether in their opinion the child heeded some form of 
special education* "The teachers had no difficulty in classifying 5 percent as 
likely to need special help, and were undecided about another 3*5 percent* 

A second issue that lends itself to international cooperation is the 
organization of special education; The English system is based on the special 
school* Thus 45,000 educationally subnormal children attend special schools 
and this represents 0.7 percent of the total, school population of children from 
5 to 16* There is a larger number of retarded children receiving some form 
of special teaching in ordinary schools but these arrangements .are less well 
organized and supervised* There are special classes in, ordinary schools for 
partially sighted, partially hearing, maladjusted, and' delicate children* 
However, there is an important need for especial schools in a* system 1 of special 
education as a center where a variety of resources and specialties can be 
focused* In England, the need is felt to develop .a special class system comple- 
mentary to special schools, and' this is one area in which American experience 
would be helpful* A related problem is how to ensure the satisfactory integra- 
tion of the exceptional child into ordinary, schools and regular classes* We 
all pay lipservice to the belief that wherever possible the handicapped, child 
should be* integrated; but it is hot so easy to ensure that the school and the 
teachers have sufficient insight, knowledge . and the. appropriate attitudes to 
do this adequately* 

One of the problems which, confronts 'Special educators at the present time 
is the many children who don't fit neatly into official classifications* 

Research into disability distinguishes various neurological disabilities, 
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clumsy children, language disorders, autistic children and other kinds of 
specific disorders, sometimes seen as separate groups from -the major handicaps, 
and sometimes as problems occurring in all' of them* Distinct educational 
programs and environments are specified forthem; parent pressure groups add 
to the demand • If a country is trying to develop a comprehensive system of 
special education and its resources are strained to provide for tHe major needs, 
just how far should it go in differentiating provision for subgroups of excep- 
tionality? Maybe <the answer depends on the existing method of organization, 
and within special schools perhaps it is possible to meet special needs by 
setting up classes* Perhaps also the answer depends on demographic factors, 
and it may be possible in large urban .areas to cater for many distinct heeds, 
but in thinly populated areas special classes and schools will have to continue 
to cater for* a spectrum of disability by individualizing treatment as far as 
they can. In England, this problem is before us in the educationally subnormal 
schpols which inevitably include the socially disadvantaged, .the maladjusted 
and retarded, the neuroiogically impaired, the bprder line trainable, the non- 
communicating child, and children witlUmild physical and sensory disabilities* 
The question of the possible value of separate schools for the cerebral palsied 
and for spina bifida children is also under discussion* There is a* distinct 
trend in English thinking towards the notion of a comprehensive special schpol 
which provides for a variety of handicaps,, and for more liaison and interchange 
between specialists' in different areas. There is need for much discussion of 
such issues which are very relevant to the situation of countries wh re special 
educational development is just getting under way. 

Another issue for cooperation is in planning preschool education for 
exceptional children; It would be superfluous ; to argue the case for earl / 
education of the handicapped. In England there is a v fair provision for the 
preschool deaf and for the physically handicapped. For a long time English 
pre nursery schools (run publicly for children. between the ages* of three and* 
five) have taken a number of handicapped children, especially the emotionally 
disturbed and those with delayed language and speech. Day nurseries run by the 
Health: Department have also taken a few children, including the mentally 
retarded. There is strong public pressure for public nursery schools to be 
provided much more extensively, especially for socially disadvantaged children. 
Also middle class parents have banded together and are running their own play 
groups, often including a handicapped child. We also have a preschool specifi- 
cally for handicapped children acting as a diagnostic center and counseling 
service. These developments suggest other possibilities for the highly 
desirable preschool education of exceptional children. This again is a growing 
point in special education in which, international interchange would be benefi- 
cial. 



There are of course many other issues in curriculum planning and special 
methods worthy of cooperation, and the idea of international cooperation in 
planning special education could be a fruitful one. There is nothing? more 
stimulating to thought that finding that someone else does something different 
from you— unless it is trying to unravel how something which appears to be same 
in two countries (like deafness!) is yet different* As far as Britain is 
concerned, we already much use of American ' textbooks and .research reports. 
It is to be wished however that there were more interchanges between , personnel 
such as those offered by the CEC conventions; that is one reason we of the 
Association; for Special Education were glad to welcome a large contingent at 
our .1966 Conference in London (as well as a contingent from Russia). But 
conference interchange is not enough nor is communication between University 
personnel. There could be more reciprocal visits between administrators and 
teachers* Also, it would be helpful to know more about European special 
education* There surely would be benefit in more thorough comparison of -the 
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ways different countries tackle similar problems* 

There are, however, some important qualifications to make about the values 
of international cooperation in special education. .One can f t really understand 
another system without having real understanding of the sociocultural 
differences, the different political and administrative framework, the history 
of the educational system and particularly its aims and general philosophy. 

For example, the amount that we in England can learn from, what Americans are 
doing in compensatory education is open to question* England certainly has 
socially disadvantaged children and some of their problems are comparable. 

But, one difficulty is to assess how similar the problem really is in social 
and educational terms, and another is to assess how far American methods and 
techniques are applicable in a different cultural and educational setting. 
Certainly, the evaluation of different systems of special education is an 
important field of study, in the light of all the relevant differences between 
societies* Comparative Special Education would be not just an academic exercise 
but a valuable foundation for the inevitable expansion of special education in 
undeveloped countries* 
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AN EVALUATION OF SOME INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS USED 
IN A CLASSROOM FOR BEHAVIORALLY DISTURBED CHILDREN 

by 

Christine Walken 



The Engineered Learning Project (ELP), a US Office of Education 
supported program, has as its major objective the development of procedures for 
identifying and treating behaviorally .disturbed children within the school 
setting* The program has a behavior modification frame or reference; and is 
designed to yield information on whether economical, efficient procedures can be 
developed which will allow school personnel to identify behaviorally disturbed 
children and modify their behavior within a reasonable amount of time* 

This paper presents an appraisal of some of the instructional materials 
that have been used within the project classroom* 

Academic production and its relationship to behavior in the classroom 
cannot be over emphasized* Teachers are not going to see good, academically 
oriented behaviors from students who are unable, because of poor skills or lack 
of ability, to get rewards in the form of grades, recognition, or praise* The 
Engineered Learning Project staff members ‘have talked about the need to get 
better reinforcers built into the regular classroom; but perhaps the reinforcers 
available to us are good enough, and it is the way in which they are dispensed 
that needs to be questioned* Teachers must learn to u&e them properly (as 
social and token reinforcers), and the academic work must be such that it allows 
every student, to receive payoff from the work itself* It is disheartening, to 
say the least, to see a student's behavior within the ELP classroom gradually 
change, as a result of appropriate reinforcement and instructional materials, 
only to have him returned to an environment where the availability of positive 
reinforcers is often limited* When he returns to this environment his behavior 
goes unnoticed unless it is objectionable* 



Ex p e r imental Learning Project Classroom Procedure 

The academic work assigned: the students in the ELP classroom was pre- 
scribed on the basis of the results of achievement tests and a period of indi- 
vidual work with each student, to determine the areas of greatest weakness* 

Work for each day was assembled in subject' folders, which were, on the student's 
desk at the beginning of each day. Each' could see exactly what he was expected 
to accomplish* When a student completed ah assignment his work was checked, 
and he was- helped to correct any errors before points were given* Bach piece of 
work had to be completed and checked before /he went on to the next assignment 
Points for programed work were given for working for a specified' length of time* 
Assignments were short, to make possible more frequent payoff , hut were grad- 
ually lengthened as behaviors improved* 

The problem of the demand on the teacher of correcting and providing 
reinforcement for academic work -could theoretically be solved through the use of 
programed instruction. These programs, however, are still in the early stages 
of development* There are now on the market many poor attempts at programing. 
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but there are also some good programs that can teach well* A careful evalua- 
tion of materials should precede their purchase, but sometimes trying them out 
on the students is necessary to ascertain the merits of a program* 

In an article entitled "Why We Need Teaching Machines* 11 Skinner (1962) 

says: 

Whether by intention or necessity, teachers have been less given to 
teaching than to holding students responsible for learning* . .The student 
looks, listens, and answers questions, (and incidentally learns) as a 
gesture of avoidance or escape* • .The birch rod and cane are gone, but 
their place has been taken by equally effective punishments (criticism, 
possibly ridicule, failure) used in the same way; the student must learn 
or else. 

Byproducts of aversive control in education range from truancy, early 
dropouts, a nd school vandalism to inattention, "mental fatigue," forget- 
ting and apathy* It does not take a scientific analysis to trace these 
to their sources in education practice* 

The observations Skinner made about the effects of aversive control*. are 
well known t'o us, since nearly every sympton he. mentioned is within the behavior 
repertoire of our group. 



Programs Considerations 

Of the programs used in our project class, some do measure up to the 
hopes Skinner has for them, in that they require a minimum of teacher "presence," 
begin very simply, and develop skill logically and systematically with rein- 
forcement immediately supplied with each step in learning. Good programs 
also 'reduce the teacher's time consuming job of trying to dig up -or develop 
materials herself and organize them in a logical sequence. On the other hand, 
some poorly written, programs do not move in a "no steps missed" fashion, and 
others must be neglecting the reinforcement ingredient, because students become 
quickly bored by them. Some programs do not teach at all* They are merely 
interestingly laid out, student corrected material that the student could not 
have used if he did not already possess the skills they claim* to be teaching* 

There is not a predetermined pace at which a student should go through a 
program. If attention stops, so does the program, as opposed to the falling 
behind that results from, a student's inattention to a lecture. However, our 
subjects initially were apt to just sit and look at the program, or to try 
"sneaking" in order to fill in the answers, without every looking at the text 
and questions. Whether or not this was due to what Skinner referred to as 
apathy or mental fatigue, it seemed that some behaviors were prerequisites to 
using a program* So, until some initial working behaviors were established 
through consistent payoff on more traditional materials, the programs with one 
exception, were not as effective as was hoped* 

Another drawback in using some presently available programed instruction' 
is that many require a good deal of reading* For instance, a math program 
appropriate for a boy functioning at a second grade level in that subject may 
require third or fourth grade reading ability. Often a student who is -marked Iv 
under achieving in math will be doing even less well in reading. If a teacher 
has to supply every other word in a program's discussion of. arithmetic, she is 
almost as involved as she would be if she were teaching the lesson herself. 
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Programed materials are relatively expensive, and unless used in a way 
that will permit repeated use, the cost of book form programs for large groups 
may be prohibitive in public school settings* Programs used in machines, of 
course, can be used many times* Some machines are excellent, but others are 
flimsy and easily broken, especially by the kind of student we are dealing with. 



Evaluation and Discussion of Programed Material sand Procedures 

Following is a discussion of some of the programed and student corrected 
materials we have used, with varying degrees of success, with students in the 
ELP classroom. 

Sullivan Associates Programmed Reading Series » McGraw Hill. This 
excellent program was used most successfully. It is a thoroughly developed 
program that can actually teach reading skills, beginning with a prereader, and 
ending with selections from classical myths at a sixth. grade plus reading 
level. It is suggested that the program be used in conjunction with other 
materials and methods • The books are accompanied by film strips and hard back 
books that, reinforce the vocabulary* Reading gains made during the eight weeks 
the program was used were from three months to one year, as measured by the 
Durr ell and Gates tests. Plastic sheets were used to allow repeated use of the 
programs so that the student can sponge his responses off the sheet. After 
completing several self corrected pages, of work, the student does a "test page." 
When finished, he raises his hand to have the teacher check his work. This 
gives the teacher an opportunity to check the student's progress through the 
program* 

The Teaching Machines Incorporated (TMI) Grolier Addition, Subtraction, 
Multiplication and Division Programs. Used in the Min-Max 7 teaching machine, 
these were less than satisfactory for our particular purposes* The students 
were quickly bored by the programs* The machines are made of plastic and are 
easily damaged. They are too large, to be kept on the desk of the student, 
necessitating movement whenever they are to be used* A TMI Programed Text 
presenting, the same materials is more easily used in the classroom. 

California Test Bureau's "Lessons for Self-Instruction in the Basic 
Skills .” These materials range in subject matter from elementary math to 
"Getting Meaning from Reading.” The boys used these booklet form programs 
with enthusiasm, but the les so ns deal ing with basic skills really did not seem 
to teach the, skills but did give a novel form of practice in arithmetic* They 
are "branching” programs in which an incorrect response leads to a review of 
the misunderstood problem* The reinforcements for a correct or an 
incorrect response even have "social” earmarks, since they are signalled by a 
smiling or a frowning face. Student responses are written in separate answer 
booklets which can be reordered and are indexpensive. 

The Cyclo-Teacher. This World Book Company program series and machine 
offers lessons from simple math to a fairly advanced (grade seven) level of 
science and vocabulary lessons* The machines are well made* The programs are 
suitable for extra, or "free time," but the lessons do not go thoroughly 
enough into any one area* Also, the machines are noisy in use and disturbing 
to students doing quiet work* 

Educational foment Laborat ry's Study Skills Library. This is a 
series of study sets on science and social studies topics. The reading levels 
are controlled in each set* They consist of study pamphlets, in which, for 
example, there may be information about "Simple Machines.” On the reverse side 
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of each of the booklets are questions, which are answered on a separate answer 
sheet provided in the set* The student can then select the appropriate answer 
card to score his own work* The students have used these materials with 
enthusiasm* 

Geography of the United States* This Behavioral Research Laboratories 
development .consists- of programed tests and map booklets* Programs are avail- 
able on the geography of the Central, East and West areas of the U*S* Students 
in our class who could read at a fourth grade or better reading . level used 
the programs* We found the program to be complete, and of .high interest to 
those students* 

Programmed Problem Solving , by Ginn and Company, is appropriate for 
students who can use arithmetic facts, but who have difficulty with verbal 
arithmetic problems* The program can be read by students with a low reading 
level— as low as high first or second grade* The programed test is placed in 
a plastic binder which has a sliding piece which covers the answer column* 
Students who seemed to find arithmetic especially aversive could usually be 
interested in this program because of its simplicity and ,v nonmath appearance*" 

Webster - Company y s Classroom Reading Clinic * This is a collection of 
materials which students can use independently* These were of special value 
to us since the study-card lessons begin at a 2*5 grade' level of reading 
difficulty, /et are of interest to a sixth grade boy. After completing a 
short story, the student selects the appropriate answer card to correct his 
work* The "clinic" also contains paper back novels which the better readers 
would actually read rather than take free time* 

"Dr* Spello” and "Conquests in Reading" Workbo oks* These workbooks 
come as part of the clinic and furnish work in phonics, sentence construction 
and comprehension skills* This; is an excellent set of materials for use in an 
individualized program* 

The Study-Scope * This is an efficient program, and a favorite of the 
students' in our program* The Programs are designed to develop skill in number 
facts in addition, subtraction, multiplication, and division. For each arith- 
metic process, there are eight separate designs, each one progressively more 
difficult. To use ? the student slips a program sheet into a plastic tube. 

The student looks at the equation, and responds by either writing on a response 
blank, saying the answer, or thinking his answer. The answer window is on 
the other side of the tube. The students use the honor system to check their 
own responses, or may use the Study Scope as a member of a team, in which 
students check each other's responses* 

SRA Reading Laboratories * These were appropriate for the needs of our 
students. The Reading for Understanding Junior was particularly suited to the 
needs- of our poorest readers* The reading selections are brief and are made 
up v of short sentences* This set of material allows for frequent reinforcement 
for completed assignments, which is especially Important during the early 
phase of a student T s treatment in the program* 

The materials described in this paper were all obtained for use and 
evaluation through the Northwest Regional Special Education Materials Center 
for Handicapped Children and Youth, located on the University of Oregon campus. 
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ABSTRACT 

THE LABORATORY METHOD OF PSYCHODIAGNOSIS OF EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 

by 

Luciano L 'Abate 



Increasing demands for psychodiagnostic services, and manpower shortage 
have produced Inadequate solutions in the evaluation of exceptional children 
(shortforms, incomplete test batteries, limited interaction with an examiner, 
etc*)* These shortcomings- are compounded by. increasing costs and inefficiency 
of operations* The number of children now being evaluated is small in compari- 
son to the number of exceptional children in need of evaluation* 

The laboratory method is presented as a possible way of meeting manpower 
shortages, increasing costs, inefficiency, and lastly the wide gap between 
services and research with' exceptional children* The components of this 
method are: (a) standard test batteries sytematically derived to evaluate 

four major heterogeneous variables (intellectual functioning, visual motor 
dysfunctions, learning deficits, and emotional adjustment) at various age 
levels (2-11, 3-6, 5-11, 6-8-11, 9-14-11), (b) these batteries are in the hands 
of specially trained and supervised assistants who administer and score all 
tests at a technical level of skill, and (c) these subprof essionals are 
supervised by a Ph*D* clinical psychologist who is responsible for the inter- 
pretation and reporting of test results at a professional level* Examples of 
such laboratories at St* Louis Children's Hospital, the Crippled Children 
Service of Georgia Department of Health, Grady Memorial Hospital .and Georgia 
State College in Atlanta are presented in the light of their advantages 
for: (a) decrease in costs of operation, (b) increase in efficiency, and (c) 

unification of service with research* 



STIMULATING SPEECH IN THE EDUCATIONALLY DEPRIVED 

;by 

Don G* Sandy 



The children of this generation are the object of an intensified search 
to identify all of their special needs through the full span of birth to adult- 
hood* This search is followed by the equally important challenge of meeting 
these needs* The relit ively newest special group of children, that is presently 
the focus of much concern and controversy is referred to variously as: the 

culturally deprived or disadvantaged child, the poverty child, the inner city 
child, the language deprived child, the legally deprived child, the potential 
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juvenile delinquent, or the educationally deprived child. 

As in the past, with groups of children identified as having special 
needs, few will agree as to what to call then. From different frames of 
reference^ each of the designations is inadequate in some way since each suggests 
an inaccurate generalization. The public is left with the impression that the 
children are the same, which unavoidably and unduly stereotypes them. So, like 
frogs jumping from one lily pad to the next, the searchers continue looking for 
a new term that enjoys freedom from severe criticism for a moment, although we 
know that its popularity will be as short lived as last year’s fashions* 

Presently, many professional groups are immersed in early childhood 
searching and programing. There is a substantial block of individuals who 
assert that if we do not start early in the preschool years we are too late. 
This assumption has been the impetus for many types of preschool programs 
operating across the country. These programs are quite important but should 
not overshadow the need to improve strategies during the school years— "Which 
simply means that all the years of a child’s educational experiences are sig- 
nificant. 



Since, for this presentation, this large population of children is 
referred to as the educationally deprived, it is necessary to define the term* 

In general, the educationally deprived refers to children from lower socio- 
economic areas who are not prepared with helpful attitudes or skills for school. 
These childreh have had little opportunity to develop and expand the language 
proficiencies mandatory for successful academic performance in our schools as 
they are presently functioning. 

The term educationally deprived is already under fire. To say that the 
children in the elementary grades of your school . are educationally deprived 
is in essence a statement of self condemnation. Some individuals might rather 
say that the children are "educational readiness deprived." 

These few- statements are offered to identify some of the dimensions of 
the controversy. Unfortunately, the scope of this paper does not permit a 
fuller exploration of the implications of labeling. Therefore, attention will 
be directed to the dimension of speech, and comments will be restricted to 
the undeveloped oral language skills of the educationally deprived, particular- 
ly those skills we might term "school language" or formal language. 

In addition, some of the aspects of the process of speech and language 
acquisition and the special problems of development for the educationally 
deprived will be characterized, and a sequence of activities that might be 
used for the elementary school age child in the classroom will be described. 



The statement that the educationally deprived are predominantly language 
deprived does not mean that these children have no viable language modes, that 
th-y do not express themselves creatively, or that they have language disorders 
in the sense that there is an etiology of hereditary, organic, or pathological 
factors. It can mean that they simply have had inadequate opportunity to 
and to practice the language patterns that are required in order to succeed in 
school oriented tasks. 



Educationally Deprived 



Speech and Educational Deprivation 
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The major press to change these conditions has come from the growing 
block of individuals planning and implementing preschool programs, with an 
emphasis on enriching the preprimary years with language experiences* These 
programs in style have extended all the way from traditional preschool models, 
to a new Montessori focus, to the highly structured programs characterized by 
intensive drill oriented teaching of language* Most, if not all, of these 
programs are based on the "early start" assumption* 

The basis for the "early start" attitude and supporting reasons for its 
definition are not unfounded* Let us look^at some of the bases for this line 
of reasoning in reference to the normal process of speech .acquisition, and 
its development in the lower and middle classes* 

Research shows that language is first shaped by the parents* Its tone, 
syntax, sound patterns, and vocabulary are profoundly influenced by these 
early verbal interactions* Also, the content of the' first, verbalizations are 
pervasively influenced by the values of the parents* Then gradually, within 
the child's expanding reality, the speech is intermeshed with group identifica- 
tion* The group values in turn shape the speech and language patterns* The 
unfolding speech style of the child intimately regulates his behavior, and 
this style is critical in terms of his successful interaction in the home and 
in his immediate peer group* The problem for the language deprived child 
begins when he extends himself into the school and eventually into \the larger 
community* This is when his particular style becomes handicapping for him. 

Research shows that talking for the sake of talking is valued much more 
in the middle class home than in the lower class home* Because '.the language 
in the lower class home tends to center around basic needs such as food, 
security, and survival, there are fewer pleasantries to be discussed* In 
general, the parents from the lower class homes prefer not to talk about their 
substandard conditions* Since these matters are hot a primary concern in the 
middle class home, there is much more time in the day for intellectual pur- 
suits, exploring- books and magazines, having discussions, and taking trips. 

Referring to the lower class child. Crow and Murray (1966) report: 

The language used in the home by the parents is not supportive to the 
child on entrance into school, where he must express thoughts or clarify 
concepts. His language patterns make it difficult for him to relate facts 
for the purpose of making abstractions* By and large, lower class 
children tend to use language acquired in their listening to parents, in 
their reading, and in their other out of school environment* 

Another distinction between the two groups in terms of the flexibility of 
their language code becomes evident when we see that speech develops with a 
delicate balance of creative expression and conformity* If the child is not 
told that certain ways of saying things are more acceptable than others, he 
does not become discriminating, and he feels that the "how" of language usage 
is not important as long as the desired result is achieved. John and Goldstein 
(1964), in a study of social context of language acquisition, found that over- 
crowded homes and the absence of feedback in dialogue with adults resulted in 
incorrect pronunciation, poor grammar, and faulty word association* Chukovsky 
(1966) reminds us that a major task of education is to train children to 
achieve adult levels of good speech* He says further that If the whimsical 
vocabulary is preserved in a child's speech, his linguistic development will 
be retarded. 

With the overall differences in verbal output and directive feedback. 
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the middle class child accumulates many more "flying hours" for developing 
school oriented language proficiencies* The middle class child identifies 
with the broader world and has more to talk about, while the lower class 
child’s world and breadth of verbal output become restricted. Loretan and 
Umans (1966) state: 

If the school is to be effective, and if- these youngsters are not to be 
discharged into the ever-larger group of unskilled, unemployables, then 
meaningful, expressive, and receptive language training must become a 
conscious part of curriculum organization. Inability to speak and under- 
stand standard English can make social mobility in our society almost 
impossible. 

It becomes evident- that the child’s potential for increasing his talking 
gV-nig win help him to increase the breadth of his contacts and to expand 
hi'*- world, since the essence of culture is considered by sociologists and 
anthropologists to be preserved and transmitted through its language. No one 
can-argue that the -reality of the 20th century is not universality and, inter- 
nationalism, for better or for worse, and that all children should be-prepared 
for it. 

With these few thoughts in mind, we need to remember that no child 
learns to talk in isolation, that other human beings must be stimulating the 
child with speech, and that this kind of interaction is necessary through all 
of childhood. We may take the .position that when the child enters school, 
the speech patterns are so established that they are irrevocably unalterable, 
or we can take the position as teachers that, we -can build on the language the 
child knows and help him to learn to speak in-ways that will mean greater 
mobility in the larger society. 



We need to remind ourselves that to increase language proficiency, the 
process of listening and learning to understand speech is the first and quite 
crucial phase, but it mist be followed by verbal output. It is known that 
reception and understanding of language is less a problem than talking for the 
educationally deprived child. There can be many explanations for this, but it 
is the opinion of some educators that television has been instrumental in 
developing language reception, but is handicapping- for speech since there is 
no verbal exchange in this one way communication process. 

Consequently, it should be remembered that the. stimulation of speech 
needs to be followed by reciprocal verbal responses. The amount and type 
will be dependent first on the child’s intelligence, personality, and native 
linguistic skills, regardless of class membership, and second on .how the 
teacher feels about talking. If a teacher believes that children should be 
seen and not heard, and if he is not verbally oriented, it will be difficult 
to encourage- more talking from the students. 

In stimulating speech, it is unrealistic to attempt to change total 
speech patterns. It- is probably more realistic and practical simply to plan 
on adding to them. To do this, it is necessary to challenge the children to 
use what they already have, and to systematically stimulate further linguistic 
growth. 

I should like to suggest a three phase process of: (a) encouraging 

verbal output, (b) using the present level, exercising it, so to speak, and 



Importance of Stimulating Speech in the Classroom 
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(c) giving the children a variety of talking^ experiences to apply the new 
learning* 

At this/^point, it might be yell to mention some "do nots." Telling 
children <that they rieedl to speak correct English, trying to teach, formal rules 
of grammar, or trying to teach reading. at the same time are questionable and 
ineffectual* Placing most of the correction time on getting the children not 
.to say "yeah*" or other incidental slfmg words will probably be self defeating* 
The children should not feel that something will be taken away from them 
while engaged in the speaking. activities;; they should feel that they are 
learning new ways to express their feelings and ideas* 

Following the three phases of the activity outlined above, the following 
are suggested ways in which the teacher might stimulate speech in a class 
of third grade children* 



Suggested Speech Activity 

The major goal of the activity, is directed toward developing oral language 
or speech* 

To stimulate rspeech, it is suggested that the teacher use magazines as 
the^basic stimulus material, since they are inexpensive .and have clear and 
colorful photographs of Actual individuals and situations* For this particular 
activity, the usual bill of fare of: pictures of animals, elves, and fantastic 
crjeatures is not preferred. It should be noted that the magazines need to be 
careful^ .selected since certain ones would 'be inappropriate* Magazines such 
as Look , Life , or Post are preferable for the pictures in general* 

Phase I* After passing out the magazines (hopefully each child would 
have his own copy), the children^ should be encouraged to look through them and 
verbalize spontaneously about them* At this time, the teacher will have an 
opportunity to note each child* s impressions of what he sees and in what way 
he can verbalize about the pictures* Also, this is an opportunity to note 
particular differences in vocabulary and syntax. The teacher should askonly 
open ended questions, such as "Tell me what interests you," "Let's talk about 
apy pictures youseev" (Some ■ teachers may want to remove certain pictures 
before the activities if they seem objectionable* / 

^During this drawing out phase the teacher should look for creative, 
spontaneous responses and have as many children participating as possible* If 
a* particular child tends to be, nonverbal, the teacher may say, "What picture 
do you like? 11 "What can you tell me* about it?" If the child does not respond, 
the* teacher may say, "What can you name in the picture? 1 ' The goal is always to 
elicit some verbal response* 

Phase II * This phase may be approached with the children as a game with 
some degree of verbal competitiveness that third grade children enjoy* The 
emphasir is on building and using vocabulary classified as nouns, verbs, and 
adjectives, following a process of verbalizations from the simple to the more 
complex* The length of time spent on the phase as well as the whole activity 
depends on the teacher, but it is suggested that the period at first be no 
more than five minutes, and then gradually increased* The following is a 
suggested, sequence: 

1* "Can you name one thing on the page (chosen by the child?" To another- child; 

"Can you name two or three things?" There are many variations that can be 
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used. Another possibility is to have two children compete to see who can 
name 1 - the most. The purpose, in whatever variation is used, is to build 
vocabulary and to increase the quickness of response. The children should 
be encouraged to realize that things can have many different names, and thi 
teacher should not reinforce' the impression that -something has only one 



2. "Find and name all of the things that move." The children look freely 

through the magazines and explain and discuss their choices. Other varia- 
tions could be: "Find and name things that cannot move unless someone 

moves them." "Find things .that grow." "Name things that make a sound, 
things we can ride in, things that will burn, things that are too heavy 

to pick up, etc." 

3. Have a child name something" in- a picture. Then ask the children to find 
pictures of things that are smaller. For example, one child names a car; 

The other children need to find a picture of smaller objects, such as a 
chair, a man, and so forth. 

4. "What can we find that’s happening in the magazine?" The children look 
through the magazine for action pictures. A child raises his hand and holds 
up a picture. He tells the page number and then says what is happening. 

The teacher encourages the child to phrase his remarks, in a natural, way. 

The criterion should not be that he phrase the .remark in complete sentences 
necessarily. This could lead to superficial and irregular phraseology for 
oral language and could create a disinterest in continuing. What one child 
does. not say, another will likely be able to add to the remark to rephrase 
It In a more acceptable form* 

5. Role playing with the pictures. The teacher should ask the children to use 
their imaginations and describe what happened prior to what is happening in 
a picture, or they might try to articulate what will happen next. The 
responses may be logical or creative. Another eliciting remark by the 
teacher might be, "What are the people talking about?" Some children-vho 
are reading will respond more accurately if there are captions. Others 
will have to guess. The purpose of the activity is to get a variety of 
verbalizations and to approach the 'materials problematically . 

In summary, the overall , purpose of this phase of the activity- is to, 
develop upward categorization, which simply means that after the children learn 
new vocabulary they can group it under broader headings. For example, running, 
jumping, swimming, and walking are all forms of physical activity, or ways of 
getting to another place. After each activity period, the teacher should note 
what particular problems the children were having and focus as much as possible 
on some of the problems in future activity periods. A major .goal throughout is 
to build more complex oral language responses related to real life objects and 
situations that the children will be likely to encounter in the broader world. 

Phase III. This phase may occur immediately after Phase II, or the teach- 
er may elect to choose one activity from this section for another period in 
the day or the week. 

1. Scrapbooks. The children would enjoy making scrapbooks using the pictures 
from old magazines that are no longer used for Phase II. The pictures may 
be cut out and placed in the scrapbook according to: free choice, classifi- 

cation of objects or situations, etc. The scrapbooks are useful for con- 
versation periods and for further reinforcement of new vocabulary. 
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2. Puppets . The children can make puppets to act put small scenes. Even 

though these are, very useful for encouraging verbalizations, they frequent- 
ly can' degenerate Into a pure motor activity of hitting and clapping of 
hands unless the children are encouraged to speak for the puppets. 

3* Creative Dramatics^ Like puppets, creative dramatics can be limited unless 
the children discuss what they might say in the activity. The other 
problem Is that the activity may be indulged In only by the most extroverted 
children who may need the activity the least. 

4 • Conversation . This can be related to a wide range of activities. 

5. picture Sequencing. Cartoons from the newspaper that can be essentially 
understood by what the characters are doing rather than what they are 
saying can be cut up and placed in different orders. The children can 
discuss why the orders are erroneous and can put thepictures into the 
correct sequence. The emphasis throughout is in putting the reasons for 
the sequence into words. 

Again in connection with picture sequencing, Corbin and Crosby (1965) 
report a successful language experience for children. The children mav* a 
sequence of pictures on a roll of paper and place it in. a frame. The pictures 
may be related to a trip or can be totally imaginative. Each child has an 
opportunity to narrate, a series of pictures to strengthen his ability to. recall 
and discuss a sequence. 

Summary of , the Three Phase Procedure 

In Phase I, free discussion of magazines or selected pictures from 
magazines are used to encourage free spontaneous verbalizations. During this 
phase the teacher should identify particular difficulties of language 
expression. 

Phase II elaborates on the magazine activity to build vocabulary an d to 
develop more complex utterances of a nominal and actional quality. 

In Phase III, a variety of speech and language activities are planned to 
utilize new leraning through puppetry, creative dramatics, conversation, and 
art activity. 
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- ADMINISTRATION: 

THE COOPERATIVE SPECIAL EDUCATION PROGRAM 
by 

Richard J. Kothera 

Because of their highly individual needs, not ail school age children 
are able to realize a maximum .benefit from the established regular school 
curriculum* Physical, mental, and- emotional differences are thus provided 
for by highly specialized and stylized programs referred to as special 
education* Many school districts throughout this country, because of popu- 
lation and financing, are unable to adequately provide for specialized needs . 
Through cooperation of a number of school districts, a well rounded program 
in special education may be offered these children* Cooperation among school 
districts extends hot only to a verbal commitment , but to .a legal, financial, 
and philosophical relationship as well. By combining the populations of a 
number of school districts as well as by multiple financing, the formation 
of multidibtrict cooperatives in special education, is feasible, practical, 
and of the utmost necessity in providing well rounded programs adequately 
staffed and populated, and in maintaining an administrative force for secur- 
ing stability, equity, and educational responsibility in operation* 

Need for Multidistrict Cooperatives 

Because of their highly individual needs, not all school age children^ 
are able to realize benefit from established regular school curricu- 

lum due to physical, mental, or emotional differences. Teachers cognizant 
of special needs, and of the methodology required to meet them, aid in the 
realization of human potential through special education services with 
resulting social adjustment, and economic usefulness providing ample return 
for the investment aiade by the community in, special education* Yet as this 
philosophy has developed over the years, it becomes apparent that only large 
school districts have the space, the personnei,and the fiscal stability 
necessary to establish and maintain well rounded special education programs* 
While the processes of unification and consolidation have expanded both, scope 
and size of affected school districts, many are still not large enough to 
adequately maintain a complete program of special, education* There exist 
unified Kindergarten through 12th grade school districts* with fewer than 500 
children. In some states in the southern* portion of the Middle West and 
Southwest, areas are so sparsely populated it is almost an impossibility to 
establish and maintain more than a room for housing materials and a sympathe- 
tic teacher who attempts to 'tuLndle" the problems of those children which 
cannot be adequately approximated in the regular classroom. If the needs of 
these children are to be adequately served, specialized programs must be 
offered them. But at the same time, how is the small school district to care 
adequately for these needs which, because of lack of enrollment, create a 
tremendous financial burden for .the school district? One means of countering 
this problem of small school districts, other than consolidation, is the 
cooperative program, whereby adjoining school districts- use the services of 
special education personnel on the basis* 4 of mutual cooperative agreements. 

Exemplary in this area are shared speech therapy and psychological 
services as well as programs for the mentally retarded**- Many school districts 
today, unable to - afford' the highly specialized personnel utilized in special 
education programs, have 1 ! joined together with one district maintaining the 
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paper work and the other school districts reimbursing on a time spent or per 
pupil cost basis* Yet, if two ^districts join together in an area such as has 
been suggested, the type of program, resulting still does not adequately meet 
the needs of all special education children who potentially might enroll in 
either school district* Another most important question is the direction 
special education takes. Can two districts afford a director? None have 
in the past, except to place the responsibility upon a teacher or adminis- 
trator already functioning full time In another capacity who may lack the 
sophistication necessary to blend policy, budget, persoimel, and facilities 
to achieve the auspicious results possible in special education* Is there 
any means available to low enrolled districts that allow the establishment 
of total special education programs? Perhaps the best, answer, .unification 
and consolidation notwithstanding, is the multidistrict cooperative formed 
to join together enrollments of such size that, regardless of incidence, a 
total program is possible to meet the exceptionalities of the student popula- 
tion in addition to providing specialized administrative leadership essential 
to the maintenance and continued growth, of the .program* 



Forming a Cooperative 

Certain strategies and tactics are necessary to overcome the intial 
problems of forming a, cooperative* Superintendents. are known to be concerned 
about the loss of authority, financial insecurity, state laws, and such, and 
one must consider these very real problems- of district administrators in 
establishing a cooperative program. First and foremost,, the necessity for 
such a. program and its potential benefits need to be presented^ What, basi- 
cally is being established in a cooperative is a marriage in which divorce 
can be so punishing that it is almost an impossibility/ifonlyfrom the 
standpoint .of public relations* In the formation of our cooperative program 
in Kansas, we found much hesitancy on the part of superintendents to consult 
themselves because, at the time, we had little financial stability due to 
the initiation of a highly questionable foundation finance plan and. the lack 
of permissive legislation directed towards the formation of. cooperative pro- 
grams* It took a certain amount of politicking, convincing, and propagan- 
dizing to get eleven superintendents -on the same track* 

First, we gained a philosophical agreement on the part of each super- 
intendent that the means of meeting the children's needs were not being 
accomplished with our present form of ''I*!! send you my mentally retarded; 
you send me. your emotionally disturbed and in June we'll f igure out what 
we owe each other." We requested — in fact demanded ?r- a comnitment that 
the needs of all children must be met* Surveys were taken *nd the. entire 
program discussed with our very capable state, director. Dr. Jim Mar shall, 
who greatly encouraged us* After four years of operation we .can only say 
that the cooperation, encouragement , and understanding of our problems by 
our State Department made it possible for us to establish and maintain the 
cooperative* 

The- cooperative was formed via contract and contains basically four 
elements: 

1* Ground, rules used to establish and maintain the program such as: Who 
will sponsor the program? Who was eligible to participate? In our case , 
policy is establ ished ' ' through a quas i board of educat ion which we refer 
to as the board of directors* 

2* Operations - this -concerns the director of special education and 
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establishes duties and reimbursements as well as the hierarchy under 
which he operates* 

3. Facilities - In the cooperative program the facilities are widely 
scattered and* basically consist of free classrooms in elementary schools 
around the area* It establishes a rental plan for these classrooms 
which is paid for by the cooperative in terms of credit on a yearly bill* 

4. Finance - the contract spells out the financial duties of the sponsoring, 
district in regard to maintaining fiscal responsiblity for the coopera- 
tive and establishing administrative fees for the administration of the 
program and operational fees which basically reimburse teachers, 
teachers' aides, purchase equipment and materials* 

All school districts who wish to become a part of the cooperative then 
enter into a legal - contract with all other school districts for the establish- 
ment of the cooperative* 

Did we have.a law on the books which specifically allowed us to form a 
special education cooperative? The fact is that it was not until two years 
after the formation of our cooperative program that a few people questioned 
the legality of the cooperative and a bill was sponsored in the Senate which, 
allowed the formation of special education cooperatives. However, the pro- 
gram was legally established without a specific law for one good reason: the 

formation of a cooperative is a contractual obligation upon boards of educa- 
tion* The only legal basis necessary is that boards of education be legally 
endowed with the right to enter into contractual arrangements with other 
boards of education; or less specifically, that boards of education are 
allowed to enter into all types of contractual obligations* This law has 
been in Kansas for a long time and is used every year by boards of education; 
thus the necessity of establishing a special law perhaps will satisfy the 
purists, but it is not a legal necessity. 



Establishing the Board of Directors 

Once the contract was signed, the board of directors was established.. 
There are several ways to establish a board of directors for cooperatives. 

It way be operated with lay citizens by appointment, with elected meod>ers 
representing boards of education, or with superintendents of cooperating 
school districts. In our case, the bdard of directors was wade up. of the 
superintendents of cooperating school districts with the idea that within 
several years this would, slowly- transfer to a board of directors composed 
of school board members representing the cooperative districts. At the 
present time, not one member of a board of education sits on the board of 
directors; the board is -still made up of the superintendents of the cooperat- 
ing districts. Our director seems to prefer it this way 1“ that he feels his 
work is less difficult and the amount of sympathy he receives from fellow 
administrators is much greater than if the board of directors were made up 
of lay citizens or of members of cooperating school districts* boards of 
education. This may be true; however, it is important to consider the 
possibility that more rapid development in the cooperative would be possible 
with a board of directors who were not superintendents of schools. Because 
of the problem of vested interest and' salary schedule competition, and since 
the cooperative is maintained as an entity unto, itself, with the hoard of 
directors operating as a quasi board of education, perhaps it would be well 
to do .away with that sometime shadow called vested interests by- doing away 
with a board of directors human enough and competitive enough to hold down 
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one area in hopes of developing another. This situation will not always 
present itself but it is a potential problem in any cooperative, as well as 
in any special education program. Since special education, as a highly 
particularistic field of its own, could very well take 4 backseat to other 
programs and not be funded proportionately to support innovation,, research, 
development, and investigation, and perhaps a cooperative program, as it is 
operated under a board of directors^ it could possibly operate more freely- 
with evencmore adequate financing by operating with a lay board. 



Financing 

Special education, is nor' xpensive per pupil than regular education, 
even if nothing more than enrollment is considered. In the past, special 
education for students who were orthopedically handicapped, blind, partially 
seeing, deaf, and hard of hearing required special' equipment which was 
expensive and still is expensive today. However, the difference in. cost 
between special and standard educational equipment is not what it was fifteen 
or twenty years ago, since regular education has, entered into a purchasing 
era of electronic equipment. The classroom cost of equipment has increased 
tenfold over what ;we normally spent in the past, so the mechanical and 
^ectronlc 8re ? special education expenses -have basically decreased in 
their relationship to the cost of maintaining a-, regular classroom, since the 
regular classroom is no longer devoid of its share of mechanical and elec- 
tronic equipment. However, costs still accrue disproportionately due to 
special transportation, facilities, and: the levy of administrative expenses 
as well as teachers salaries over a limited number of children. Yet this is 
offset by Increased finahcing on the part of the state which in- many areas 
provides additional funds .for the maintenance -of specialized educational pro- 
grams. In addition to tliis, there are -also incentive plans by’ various state 
departments which encourage the formation^ of a cooperative, in special educa- 
tion. In Kansas, a district that takes students from. another school district 
for the purpose of special education is paid $100 per out of district child. 

In a cooperative such as ours with an enrollment of approximately 260 students 
of which our district only furnished approximately 25, $23,500 inmediately 
accrues to the cooperative because all students other than the, sponsoring 
district's students are out of district.. 



Those who are familiar with Kansas and Kansas educators probably have 
heard a number of disparaging remarks made about its foundation plan and 
its 104 percent limit. In arriving at the formulation for this foundation 
plan, Kansas legislators must never have considered special education, and 
if they did, they deserve praise because they have funded the state very, well 
for a cooperative, program. 

Money accrues to the cooperative in the state of Kansas 1 in several ways. 
First, several thousand dollars per program is funded by the department of 
special education plus reimbursement for a proportionate amount of supplies 
and equipment. In addition to/ this, $100 is paid per out of district student 
in special education. Also, Che state foundation program pays a certain -sum 
of dollars per teacher to the school district- and!- that sum of dollars is 
dependent upon the amount of training the teacher has, with the highest ampt 
paid for the teacher with the most graduate hours. Educationally, teachers 
in special education are proportionately more highly trained than the, average 
faculty.. Also, our cooperative program transports all children and figures 
transportation from the home to the. sponsoring district, and additional money 
accrues through this. 
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There are drawbacks to our foundation' plan* Since the • pupil teacher 
ratio is a factor, the ratio in a district could fall under the minimum standard 
mandated by the state, which means a reduction in foundation monies, and an in- 
crease in property tax. However, the cooperative maintains that the sponsoring 
district will only incur nonnal financial obligations acquired by cooperating 
districts, so it will not be hurt by a lowering of their pupil teacher ratio; 

Wei compile two budgets, one for the school district without, the, cooperative 
sponsorship and the other with it included. If the difference is negative, it 
is paid by the cooperative to the sponsoring school district. If the difference 
is positive, it is paid by the sponsoring district to the cooperative program. 
This puts the cooperative on its own financial feet and operates as fiscal 
financial security for .the sponsoring district. 

In addition, funds are received: from participating districts. At present 
these fund 8 cover administration and operation.. Administration cost 8 are' 
figured by dividing total costs into total: school enrollment' of the cooperative, 
which results in a cost of 70 to 80 cents . per pupil; paid as a participation 
fee once a year to maintain., the director's office] secretarial salaries, equip- 
ment, maintenance, and materials. The second fee/ paid by districts is the per 
pupil assessment. After state monies are figured/, the r em a inin g; costs* of the 
total number of programs is* computed and- divided/by the number of children. 

The result is per pupil fee of approximately $400. So, if a school district 
has twenty children in the -program and an f^nrollment of 2,000 children in their 
school district, their total cost would be $8,000 as the* total per pupil assess- 
ment plus $1,400. participation fee. That, school district thus has. any one of a 
number of programs; to place children, in addition to psychological and adminis- 
trative services for the relatively low 'cost * of $9; 400 ayear to the participat— 
ing district. 

The cooperative . program presently maintains the following classes in 
special education in Northeast Johnson County:. 

Table 1 

No. of Classes Area Students 



1 

1 

3 

3 

3 

3 

2 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

3 



Primary Trainable Mentally ^Retarded 
Intermediate Trainable Mentally Retarded 
Primary I Educable Mentally "Retarded 
Primary ill Educable Mentally Retarded 
Intermediate I Educable Mentally Retarded- 
Intermediate II Educable Mentally Retarded 
Primary Learning Disabilities 
Intermediate Learning Disabilities 
Primary Emotionally Disturbed 
Intermediate Emotionally Disturbed 
Primary I Hard of Hearing 
Primary II Hard of Hearing. 

Intermediate Hard of Hearing 
Primary Orthopedically Handicapped 
Itinerant Program, Visually Impaired 
Homebound Fulltime Teachers 
Homebound Parttime Teachers 



8 

8 

33 

33 

3i 

33 

18 

33 

10 

5 

8 

9 

8 

7 




Total Number of Children Served 
Staff 



259 



Total number of Teachers Serving 
Total number of Administrators 
Total number of Psychologists 
Total number of Noncertified Personnel 



31 



Total Staff 



2 

2 

_ 2 _ 

37 
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With approximately -260. students enrolled, we have what we consider an 
excellent beginning . program that adequately provides for. a large number of 
students who need ^specialized programs to meet their needs. In; addition to 
these programs there arehospital and home bound programs with administra- 
tion by a director and his assistant. Two secretaries serve the, administra- 
tors and two psychologists; The total.cost of this program; is just ' over' 
$300,000 per year including both state monies and participating district 
fees. The program serves approximately 260 children in classrooms and 
approximately 425 children per year Including money spent, for psycholdgi- 
cal testing, for children Jwho do not enter into the program,, hospitalized, 
and home bound, as .well as itinerant visually impaired children. 

The cooperative program in turn cooperates with other area programs. 

For instance, Kansas City, Kansas, places its primary orthopedically handi- 
capped children in our program. In turn, we place our intermediate children 
in their program. Both programs are housed in the same facility which, happens 
to be the University of Kansas Medical. Center, Children's Rehabilitation Unit. 

Additionally, students are taken into the program from, districts that 
have hot joined the cooperative. These districts pay *a special rate 6£ 
approximately $900 per year. The tuition is paid by the school district * 
sending the child. 

3 

A number of cases /have arisen, where nonparticipating school districts 
.were unwilling to pay the tuition; fee -whiled the parents were extremely will- 
ing. However, our rule and our philosophy of special education services as 
an obligation of the school district, has been maintained by allowing tuition 
fees only from districts^ not from parents*. 

The; same is true of transportation fees. We contract only with school 
districts, hot with parents. What agreement or arrangement is reached ? 
between each school district and parents of \exceptionai children is up to 
the school district, net to the cooperative. 

Since we have a parochial enrollment in the area, parochial children 
who need special education facilities transfer back into their public school 
district and from there are placed in special education. 



Problems 

Any cooperative program as well as any program in special education 
has certain problems relative to the fact that operations in special educa- 
tion are somewhat different than one finds in either elementary 'or secondary 
education. * " - 

r 

Transportation is perhaps the largest problem in our cooperative pro- 
gram even though our children do not ^travel relatively large, distances. We 
exist in an area of approximately 80 square miles with the majority of 
children being bussed to their special education classrooms. It 'is amaz ing 
that a simple thing like, bus transportation,. which has a minute part, to play, 
can have such tremendous impact upon this program. Many of the children are 
picked up at their home, delivered to the. program, and returned to their 
front steps. Some are carried up those -steps. The overriding philosophy is 
basically to .get the children' to ^class. Since the placement of classes is,* 
dependent upon elementary schools where rooms, are ^available, few children 
are placed within their own local area. In fact one finds children 'traveling 
ten miles one direction. Since the bus route of each' bus is . dependent upon a 
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particular, class, the childi.could easily travel 50; miles before getting to 
school', he thus could travel for over one and one half hours. We have 
managed to change the bus company's thinking' on this problem to the point 
that no child travels more than one hour. Probably the majority of problems 
with transportation relate to the caliber of personnel driving buses, since 
the special needs of the children "must be considered. For instance-, some 
drivers fail to pick -ujT children or the driver has not been, informed that 
the child to be picked up is. orthopedlcally handicapped and therefore the 
bus driver arrive sat the home, sits; in the bus an<l waits, while the mother 
of the child is Inside the door with the child in a wheelchair waiting for 
the bus driver; Due to lack of communication the child is not taken to 
class. One bus driver could not make his’ scheduled run because he- was, 
his own child to school using the school bus and the child wasn’t 
alloWed in the building prior to 8:30 in the morning; therefore* until 
this problem was solved this bus was -running thirty to thirty five minutes 
late every day. 

It would seem that in establishing a- transportation program for a 
cooperative there is the choice between having, transportation arranged by 
the coop er at ive program or having it handled by the parent, 'and from what 
we have seen, the majority of parents are willing to assume this responsi- 
bility. In a. number of cases, with the- children in my own district, when 
an impasse has been reached between what: potentially can take place in, bus 
transportation versus the desires of the parent*, the child has been taken 
out of the bus transportation -pool and -his transportation handled by nis 
parent. 

Another problem is Whether or not' there should be a fee for transporta- 
tion. We have a ndmber of arrangements according to the policies of various' 
cooperative districts in Kansas. There is no policy in the cooperative as 
transportation is left on a fee or free basis with each district. Some 
districts pay the entire fee which is high compared -to the transportation of 
nonexceptional children. Others mandate the same payment for exceptional 
children as for the nonexceptional. In my district, parents of both excep- 
tional and nonexceptional children are expected to pay $6.50 per month for 
transportation with the district paying the remainder. Of course, trans- 
portation of the nonexceptional child costs much less than transportation of 
-the exceptional child, but our decision was for equity. 

Additional problems are found in the administrative area, and these relate 
to the director's, relationship with the -board of directors. They have-not 
clearly defined for our director his responsibility and his -relationship 
to the board". The resultant confusion is being cleared up by an adequate 
set of policies* rules, and regulations. Also in dealing with a ten member 
board composed of school administrators, the director must deal with a power 
structure and, depending upon the item under discussion, the - power structure 
changes . 

Other problems relate to the duties and functions of the director of 
special education for the cooperative. In Kansas, sour director, has a long 
distance to travel to reach program after program. Yet basically the 
director is also a supervisor* and until the program reaches that degree of 
sophistication at which supervisors become operational in -the. program, he 
must operate ts a supervisor. Yet at the same time, he is 'held to his office 
by finance* transportation, and relationship problems, and; literally the 
director has to fight his way out of the -office and into the classrooms, 
because this is what superintendents expect him to do. It seems that super- 
intendents want to get directors of special education into the supervisory 
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role* Yet the director has a special problem* His faculty is spread through- 
out the cooperative in various buildings under the jurisdiction of principals* 
If the special education teacher identifies with the facility and administra- 
tion of, the building, the teacher is prone to program changes fhat relate 
his class more towards the accepted practices and principles inherent in, the 
building, which may be detrimental to acceptable practice in special educa- 
tion* If the teacher relates to the special education director, the teacher 
risks isolation from the building faculty and perhaps illlcits unfavorable 
responses from the building principal* The quandary exists whenever super- 
visory control is lacking and programs, are spread over l&rge geographical, 
distances* But even in a well balanced pfogram where individualized special 
education programs are coterminous, nuances* that limit the alternatives of 
choice bottefor the teacher and the director can exist And result in a 
'limiting of administrative sufficiency and efficiency* 



Conclusion , 



Basically the philosophy behind our program has been that special 
education services can be provided for- all- children regardless of the size- 
of the school district* Student population and geological area are problems, 
but are not impossible to overcome* Through a cooperative arrangement, we 
are well oh the road to providing for individual differences, regardless of 
what they may be* This same program is feasible in any state, as long as 
there are administrators willing to cooperate one with another in a democratic 
fashion with the ultimate aim of helping all children in the satisfaction of 
their needs* 



THE SEATS GAME. 

AN EXPERIMENTAL- INSTRUMENT 

-> 

by 

Daniel D* Sage; 



School programs for exceptional children have experienced tremendous 
growth during the past two decades* As in many other -aspects of the .Educa- 
tional community, growth has been accelerated by the input of federal funds* 
From the modest 'beginning in 1958 under Public Law 85-926, authorizing an 
appropriation of one millions cldllars for personnel preparation, subsequent 
amendments haver extended and' increased authorizations covering both, research 
and demonstrations and personnel training, until the amount for the award 
year beginning September, 1969, totals 37.5 million dollars. 

The proliferation of public school programs concurrent with, this, 
stimulation has created increasing attention io the need for competent 
administrative personnel to provide leadership at all levels and in a wide 
variety of organizational structures*. This need is felt in the local school 
system, cooperative programs covering broad geographic areas, the state 
education agencies, various -federal offices, and in both public and private 
residential schools* The administrative roles range from father specific or 
circumscribed responsibilities for supervision in a single area,- of- exception- 
ality to; broad involvement with comprehensive services for a wide variety of 
exceptional children* 
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While it is^clear, therefore, that no single job description can 
approach adequate coverage of. the field encompassed by the term "Administra- 
tion of Special Education," an attempt €o respoiVl to the need has been mani- 
fested in the inclusion of an "Administrative Area" in the federally 
supported' 'training programs in. special education* Program development grants 
have been: awarded to encourage university training programs in this area, and 
post master's degree fellowships available have been increased so that during 
the 1967-68 academic yhar approximately 61 administrative fellows are studying 
in special education departments of 12 colleges and universities with 
approved funded- programs, while Ian additional 26 fellows^ whose awards were 
granted through State Departments of Education, are studying at a total of 19 

institutions* 

> 

In considering this rapid increase to program development, it is 
immediately apparent that there is a, -lack .of: the basic tools and guidelines 
generally associated with, training programs. As Willenberg (1964) has 
pointed out, "After more than a half century of public school programs for 
exceptional children, there is still no single source of comprehensive infor- 
mation providing a rationale, structure, and process for the administration 
of special education programs. Colleges and universities are preparing 
leadership personnel without the basic .tool of such instruction — a textbook 
on the subject." To this time there remains a lack of clearly defined 
criteria for selection of training personnel in this field,, an established 
curriculum for such training, and, perhaps most -crucial, a lack of validated 
description of the competencies required to the administration of special 
education which are discriminable from those inherent in any other type of 
administration. 



Recognizing the need for both an instrument for studying administrative 
behavior aiid a vehicle for conducting a meaningful training program for stu- 
dents already enrolled, the author has developed a set of materials utilizing 
the simulation model and pertaining to one of the many roles, subsumed under 
the general term. Administration of Special Education. The development of 
the materials j which came to be known as the "Special Education. Administration 
Task Simulation (SEATS) Game," was supported by a grant from the USOE, 

Bureau- of Education for the Handicapped (Sage, 1967) . The choice of the 
simulation model was predicated on the belief that -the study of administrative 
behavior in actual situations Imposed severe difficulties due to the impossi- 
bility of providing either standardized or controlled -conditions. Further, as 
a training approach the success of simulation has been documented by 
Culbertson (1960), Hemphill, Griffith and Fredricksen (196?), and by 
Weinberger (1965) . A previous endeavor dealing with- the application of simu- 
lation to special education administration was reported by Ray L. Jones 
(personal comnunication) in which the basic "Whitman School" material of 
Hemphill, Griffith and Fredricksen (1962) was modified to include an integrated 
program for the deaf. This material has been utilized in workshops focusing 
on the problems related -to the administration of such programs. However, the- 
orientation is from the viewpoint of the elementary principal rather than 
from that of the central office administrator and is limited to that one type 
of special education program* 

The conclusions drawn by Weinberger (1965) , in his evaluation of the 
simulation approach, pointed out the chief strength as being "high student 
involvement and motivation; provision for skilled practice in a real, but 
controlled situation; opportunity to compare administration behavior; -and a 
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change to test theories on real problems." The weaknesses reported were 
largely concerned with technical aspects of the utilization of materials. 
Recommendations for improved use of simulation included the provision of 
feedback on consequences, of decisions made, particularly by a branching 
programed system of either a machine or manual type; the provision of greater 
realism through filmed problems in which the participant is a part; telephone 
recording and playback, systems which would reduce the unrealistic amount of 
written responding which has been necessary in existing systems; the provision 
for administrative team approaches and group decisions. In the development 
of the SEATS Game the provision for such improvements was seen as a major 
objective. It was also considered necessary to orient the materials to a 
specific role which would have greatest applicability to the field in general , 
either through the selection of a role which exists in greatest frequency in 
the field or a type which carries' the greatest degree of common elements with 
other roles so as to provide for inayfimim transfer. 

High priority was also placed on the production of materieds which would 
permit maximum utilization of the particular advantage of the simulation 
concept, i.e., realism within a standardized and controlled practice setting. 
The aim was to allow students and practitioners in the field to assume a 
role in a simulated special education directorship in a. school district with 
given characteristics, in which they could react to problem situations pre- 
sented in a standardized manner.. In order .to gain nunr-fmtnn realism,, a Simula— 
ted environment was created with sufficient background, information so that 
participants could play the role to the hilt. 

An additional prerequisite to the relevant utilization of simulation in 
a. training program was the development of an assessment Instrument for measure- 
ment of change in participants as a function of exposure to the training pro- 
gram, as well as a system for recordings and classifying the responsive behavior 
of participants during the actual training process. An experimental edition 
of materials designed to reach > these objectives is described below. 



The SEATS. Game 



The SEATS Game consists of both background material and task, inputs 
demanding problem solving activity. The materials utilize both written and 
audiovisual media’ with the major^ input of tasks taking the form of a communi- 
cation in basket,, supplemented by; telephone calls, filmed classroom observa- 
tions, and role played conferences. The content was selected, with the 
objective of broad, sampling of situations confronting the director of special 
education in a medium .sized and typically organized administrative structure 
involving a comprehensive program of special education services. 

The background material was designed; to provides realistic framework 
from which. decisions .and actions could be determined. Information is provided 
to establish both factual, data and general feeling tone, in order to enhance 
the participants involvement in the ’problem situations. 'Unlike .previous - 
school district simulations, the environment for the SEATS Game was not 
taken directly from any existing locality, but represents a composite of a 
number of real places and organizations. This composite, resulted in >a school 
district of sufficient size to guarantee the existence, of children of all 
types of exceptionality,, yet too small to permit independent operation of 
programs for some of the low incidence types of handicaps, and therefore,, 
requiring ^cooperative arrangements which are characteristic of many actual 
special education ; organizations, and which constitute, a major source of :the 
problems peculiar to special education. 
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In, recognition of the fact that community socioeconomic conditions have 
influence on the development of special education, the background materials 
were contrived so as to present issues for consideration most representative 
of those facing the greatest number of persons in the field* State laws and 
administrative regulations were simulated to represent a composite of those 
to be found in states occupying a high average position in terms of sophisti- 
cation and development at the state level, but leaving noticeable room for 
growth. and improvement* 

The background material introduces the participant to the role of "Lee 
Blank" who has just accepted a newly created position as Director of Special 
Education in the Dormit Central School District (so named to befit its status 
ns a "bedroom" community) in. the suburbs of the city of Metropolis,, an 
industrial seaport of a half million. population in Jackson County, state of 
Lafayette. 

An orientation packet contains a term paper entitled "Cultural Influences 
on the' Development of Special Education- in the Dormit Central Schools" which 
provides basic information as to the current status of the program -and its 
relationship/ to the main stream of education in the district* Another document 
is the. "Special Services Handbook" which serves as a guide to policies and 
procedures currently in effect dealing with - the program, while a third document 
entitled "Education of Handicapped Children in the State of Lafayette" 
establishes the legal framework within which Lee Blank ;and the. Dormit School 
District, must operate* Other written material in the orientation* packet 
welcomes Lee Blank to the district, provides updating Information as to pro- 
gram statistic 8 and personnel, requests an evaluation of. the present status 
and invites some preliminary goal setting* 

A slide set with a tape recorded commentary to be used. with, participants 
after they have* had an opportunity to study the written, material serves to 
reinforce, both the cognitive and affective- impact of the orientation packet* 
Maps, organization charts, and program descriptions supply the role player 
with basic factual data approximating that which newcomers in an actual posi- 
tion would have. The audiovisual media, including taped conversations between 
significant colleagues .in the environment and in which Lee Blank is a passive 
participant, exposes the role player on the affective level to the social 
^psychological environment* 

The task materials utilize a. variety of media, with the written communica- 
tion in basket (letters -and memoranda) carrying the* major load* Additional 
problem input is- provided through- telephone calls which Lee Blank receives 
from various teachers, administrators, parents, and ancillary professionals, 
posing a variety^ of problems on which .decisions** as -to processing must, be 
made* Assistant Instructors role play the initiator of these telephone con- 
versations; following an introductory script id.th-a general outlineof alter- 
native branches to follow depending on Lee Blank's response to the initial 
situation* 

Materials are provided to initiate two case conferences in which Lee 
Blank-, must moderate s discussion between significant personnel concerned: with 
reaching a -decision* as to- the placement/ of certain children in the special 
education, program* Additional audiovisual input is provided by 16 mm films of 
actual classroom instruction in five different settings involving five types 
of handicapped children* In each observation, participants are expected to 
practice observation skills, to carry 'jout ah evaluation. of what they have seen, 
and to complete a written statement and/or a live, supervisor teacher conference 
about ~the observation* 
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.Utilization in a. Training Workshop 

Various parts of the SEATS Game had received informal testing during 
their development with students in seminars in, administration of special 
education during the academic year. The total package was utilized for 
the first time in a. two week workshop during Summer Session 1967. Twenty- 
one graduate students who had either recently assumed or expected in the 
near future to assume responsibility in an administrative position in special 
education were enrolled in the workshop. The group represented, considerable 
experience in education, though with two, this had been limited to experience 
as school .psychologists. Eighteen had previous experience in general class- 
room teaching, sixteen in special education teaching, but only four had had 
experience in general educational -administration. Nine had previous' 
experience in special education administration but in only two cases was this 
experience for more than four years. 

In terms of .previous training, all were trained to a certification level 
in either elementary education, special education, or school psychology. Most 
had some previous training in. special education, with thirteen having consi- 
derable training (22 semester hours or more). Previous professional training 
in school administration was much less in evidence with only eight having any 
training and none of these over 21 semester hours. 

The workshop content was organized to deal with issues' in the administra- 
tion, supervision , an4 coordination of special education programs in public 
school districts. The group met. for 5 1/2 hours, daily for .nine days and the 
SEATS Gamewas used as the central 1 core of the entire workshop. Lectures and 
discussions dealing with specific topics were Interspersed within the, five 
packets and . activities of the SEATS Game in a- 1 manner which permitted 
correlation between the formal topic and the simulated situations. Content 
of specific lecture discussions included' such topics as 'Varying Roles in 
Administration of . Special Education " "Organizational Structure for Adminis- 
tration," "Criteria ..for Evaluation of Adequacy of Services,!! "Supervisory 
Relationships Under Shared .Responsibilities," "Observationand Analysis of 
ClassroomfBehavior," "Physical Facilities for Special Education," "Pupil 
Placement Procedures" and "Ancillary Services to Instruction". 

TWo instructors and a number of parttime research assistants were 
involved in the presentation of formal material, the handling of responses 
to written and oral aspects of theSEATS Game, and the leading of the feed- 
back discussions which followed each of the five packets on which the par- 
ticipants worked when role playing the Director of Special Education. 

A special instructional communications facility in the Henhouse 
Comm in feat Ion Center at Syracuse University was utilized for this workshop and 
provided particular advantages for the SEATS Game. The room contains desks 
with individual telephones for up to 25 participants. The telephones are 
tied to an internal dialing system and to two tape recording decks so that two 
telephone conversations can he monitored and/or recorded g*«ui tananugiy from 
a control booth adjacent to the room; In this manner, the instructors who 
role played: the "Significant Others" in the simulated environment were 1 able 
to call each participant sequentially, interrupting his work, on . the written 
items of the, in basket and presenting with an optimum degree of realism the 
kinds of problems which the telephone brings to all administrators. Over the 
period of the workshop each participant received at least eight of the twelve 
possible telephone calls included in the SEATS Game. As a part of the feed- 
back discussion after each work session the staff was able to select certain^ 
phone conversations for playback to the total group for analysis and 
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illustration of possibilities inherent in a variety of alternative reactions. 

This facility also permitted showing of films,, recording of group con- 
ferences involving committee decision making; and the recording of live teacher 
supervisor conferences which followed the classroom observation films, utilis- 
ing "simulated teachers" who role played the teacher who had been observed on 
film. 



Of primary consideration' in the entire activity was the maintenance o f 
optimum realism for the participant' while achieving: maximally complete data 
recording of all behavior for research purposes in the analysis of the simula- 
tion, game as an instilment in studying administrative behavior. 



Evaluation 

In the development of the SEATS Game, a number of approaches to analysis 
were considered andat temp ted 'Onanexperlrental basis. The scope of this 
article does not permit discussion of all uaese procedures. However, the in- 
strumentation utilized to measure the effects of the workshop warrants descrip- 
tion. 

A behavioral choice test, with two alternate forms had been prepared to 
be used asa pre- and, posttest in such training situations. The test. followed. a 
simulated written communication format. Four written communications are 
addressed to a director; of special education, coming from a subordinate 
(teacher), superordinate (superintendent) , and extraorgan izatlonal persons (two 
parents in different relationships to the director), posing a variety of 
problems to be handled. A series of poss ible , al ternat Ives for h a n d l ln g each 
of: the problems is presented with the subject required to Indicate his degree 
of agreement or preference for each. alternative by checking a. Likert type 
scale for each alternative. The 44 items of each test were Initially developed 
and organized Into subscales to assess the emphasis -.placed by the respondent on 
ten Interpersonal relationship dimensions In problem solving. 

The theoretical construct on. which the test is based lies in the hypo- 
theses that In his interactions with others in the performance of his job, the 
special education administrator is required to utilize In comparison with other 
educational administrators: 

1. Greater Involvement with groups of persons (Team) rather than with one 
person at a, time or In Independent activity 

2. Greater Involvement with 1 persons representing disciplines or professions 
other than Instruction (Multidisciplinary) and,, therefore, relatively less 
involvement with activity limited to instructional personnel only 

3. Greater Involvement with .persons on the same level, of the admini strative 
hierarchy (Horizontal) and, therefore, relatively less involvement with 
subordinates and superordinates 

4. Greater involvement with persons in other departments of the a dminis trative 
organization (Interdepartmental) and, therefore, relatively less involvement 
with persons within ah Immediate department 

' . ( 

5. Greater Involvement with persons who are outside the administrative organi- 
zation (Extraorganizatlonal) , both lay and prof esslonal Individuals and 
organizations. 
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The basis for these hypotheses sod a sore extensive analysis regarding 
them are reported elsewhere by Sage (1967), but the use of the pre- and post- 
forms* of the test in connection with this workshop served as one indication 
of behavioral change over a treatment period* 

An additional vehicle for assessing the value of the SEATS Game took 
the form of an oplnionnaire to be completed by subjects at the close of the 
workshop* This was designed to get at, such factors as the relative values of 
each part of the simulation game, the degree of realism provided by the 
materials, the amount of time and emphasis, placed on each part, the instruc- 
tional approaches used in conjunction with the - materials , and ah overall 
subjective appraisal. of the entire workshop* 



Results 

The effects of the utilization of the SEATS Game in this training work- 
shop can be considered under two general categories, (a) the objective data 
from the pre- and posttest scores and (h) the subjective responses to the 
oplnionnaire* 

Hhile the validity of the tenscales of interpersonal relationship 
dimension is* open to question and vill require further study,, the overall 
change from.pre^to posttest of the workshop group as coopered to the control 
group provides evidence that the . workshop experience did Indeed bring about 
change in the way participants approach the solution of problems. 

Responses to each item of the test could range on the Likert type scale 
from 1-5, with. a 3 indicating neutral or Intermediate level of preference for a 
particular alternative* On the pretest it was found that both the workshop and 
the control group made choices which averaged on the "stronger preference" side, 
with' the total test mean for the workshop being 2*47 and for the control gro u p 
2.59. These- differences between the groups are nonsignificant* As Table 1 
illustrates, only one of the, subscale scores, the same scale for each group, 
yielded a mean beyond the neutral position of 3*00* 

Table 1 

Mean Scores on Pre- and Posttesting 
by Scales and Total Test 

Control Croup QMO) Workshop Group (£*21) 



Pretest Posttest 


_t 


Pretest 


Posttest 


t 


Scale 


X 


T 




X 


T 




Independent 


3*50 


3*10 


1.33 


3*27 


3*69 


2*42* 


Dyadic 


2.57 


2*72 


*83 


2*58 


3*26 


5.44** 


Team 


1*87 


2*05 


1*25 


1*58 


1.95 


2*31* 


IntredapartMtttal 


1*90 


1*83 


*30 


1*82 


2.41 


4.96** 


.Interdepartmental - 


2*22 


2.57 


2*07 


2.12 


2.55 


4.10** 


Extraorgaalzatiooal 


2*42 


2*62 


2*14 


2*13 


2*54 


4.78** 


Multidisciplinary 


2*19 


2*94 


5.45** 


2*02 


2.71 


6.17** 


Instructional 


2*46 


2*58 


*66 


2.37 


2*82 


4.66** 


Morizomtal 


2*50 


2*65 


*52 


2*69 


3*00 


1*98 


Vertical 


2*36 


2.77 


2.33* 


2*35 


2*97 


5.29** 


Total Test 


2*59 


2*70 


*84 


2*47 


2*84 


5.32** 


Significant at 


.05 level 








- 




**5ignlf leant at 


.01 level, 
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Upon posttesting, the resulting seen scores, for each group were compared 
to the pretest end the differences in naans subjected to. e t_ test for correlated 
measures. As Table 1 indicates* the change in nean score on the. total tertt 
from 2.47 to 2.84 for the workshop group was significant at, the .01 level. 
Likewise* seven of the subscale changes were significant at the .01 leveland 
two sore were significant at .05. By contrast* the control group showed ho 
significant change of mean on the total test* one subscale change significant 
at the .01 level* and one at the .05 level. 

Scrutinising the direction of the change scores which were significant 
leads to some interesting conclusions. It was found that contrary to expecta- 
tions the .workshop experience did not cause- participants to be more prone to 

avenues of interpersonal r el a ti o n s hip s which" were consistent with the 
aforestated theoretical constructs regarding the a dmini strative role in 
special education. That is* they did not show stronger preference for teas in- 
teractions* interdepartmental Interact ions* eaetraorg anl r a tion a l intera cti ons* 
multidisciplinary interactions* etc. Instead* they showed a definite change 
toward a neutral position throughout the test* i ndi cating less strength of 
preference for any of the alternatives. 

This change is interpreted as an indication that participants became sure 
cautious in committing thsnsflvss to any alternative avenue - of interaction and 
nore prone to consider multiple rami first ions of an Issue and* perhaps* to delay 
Jud gement . In thin regard* it was noted that the participants took much logger 
to respond to the posttest* even though practice with the fa miliar format should 
have allowed more* rapid response. When questioned shout this* subjects ware 
quick to acknowledge that the .workshop experience bed caus e d then to consid er 
more carefully all of the issues involved end to be less-certain of shooting 
from the hip. 

The oplnlomeire* which, was completed by participants misnymnnvly at the. 
end of the workshop* consisted of 15 items* 10 of which pertained specifically 
to simulation approach with the remaining ones d e a ling with more ge ner a l 
aspects of the workshop. A snwry of the responses to the opinioonein would 
indicate thyt almost all of the participants felt that the use of the SEATS 
Game had been a highly ap propriate and valuable approach, lfoet felt that the 
in basket items were se£&&aodingly or fairly realistic and that the proportion 
of emphasis on simulation within tbeworkshop had beam optimal* There waa an 
expression of f«seling that greater tine could have been spent on followup, dis- 
cussion of the Simulation activities but that the distribution among the 
various types of activities comprising the SEATS Game, had haem appropriate. It 
ms felt thee a greater enpoeaia on the' oral communication situations and role 
playing in g r oup conferences mould have beau desirable- and that more tins to 
devote to study of tecfcgraM* material prior to attempting problem solving; 
would have been desirable also, however* mo one suggested that there had been 
too SBdi of any ooa this** so to extend time on any one activity mould necessi- 
tate adding time to the total workshop. 

Host felt the elassroom^ofcseryetiom films* the role playing of ; group 
esse conferences *. aod the teleph on e cells hod been valuable end s realistic or 
v ery realistic experience. The minority du considered these a it set lo ss s omer 
vhat ^realistic still attested to their value within the framswork of training* 
There wea nnaaiswt agreemsst that the ov e r a ll value of the workshop man ex— 
tremely wortMiile. to an open ended item at tba end of the opiaion- 

neire war ehighly lauditory* end suggested ways of extending the total tine for 
future workshops in order to go into greeter depth am soma aapacts of tha total 
experlance* The group was- also aniotn ir is., its that tha dally 

schedule had been satisfactory and that tha 5 1/2 hour day had not beam too 
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long, given the variety and flexibility of activities that were included* 

Fro* the point of view Of the instructional staff utilizing the materials, 
there was confirmation that the aspects having greatest, value were those involv- 
ing live feedback such as the face to face conferences, both group and dyadic, 
and the phone calls* Unfortunately, these are also the activities which impose 
the greatest complication in terms of time and staff utilization for groups 
even as small as 20 participants* Evaluation of the tape recordings of these 
aspects, which was largely subjective due to having only crude add limited 
analytic systems for this material, suggested that these activities wore provid- 
ing an. anxiety producing but generally appreciated opportunity for the partici- 
pants to play a role in which coewunl cation and awareness of the other person 
vere the- key factors in coordination, mediation, and persuasion* It was clear 
that the pressure existing la these situations influences responses on the part 
of the participants which are worthy of analysis on many more dimensions than 
those which have been developed thus far for using the SEATS Gam as a research 
tool* 



Fielding difficult problems coming from difficult people was seen by most 
subjects as a m u ch needed and rarely available experience. One effect of the 
experience is perhaps best demonstrated by the comment one participant added to 
the end of the oplnlonnaire form stating: 

I know I'm a good EMt teacher and because I've been asked 
by ay Administration to help new teachers, I r m willing* 

I also know - this course helps me to make up ay mind - I 
do not care to be a Lee Hank* H o we v e r, I have gained 
Insight into administration and the problems involved* 

The implication of this statement, when one considers the manner in which 
many persons move into the ranks of administration,, may be of unforeseen rele- 
vance for the application of simulation procedures to training programs* 



Conclus***"* 

The findings from this, application of simulation to a special education 
a dminis t r a t ion stra inin g workshop, Dan one considers the reports of previous 
uses of the t e chniq ue, are certainly not surprising* It would seem that the 
simulation game Is a "sure fire" technique, particularly when confronted by 
p ers on s who are relative novices to the field* The significance of its contri- 
bution at this point lies in the fact that the materials described herein may 
provide, a vehicle for training and an instrument for behavioral research in a 
field so far lacking in directly relevant tools* There is no question that 
the veh ic l e is at this point crude, but it is a beginning* ■ On the assumption 
that: the basic process of administration in special education would vary only 
slightly from that in other administration and can, therefore, depend upon 
using g ener a l administrative knowledge as s foundation, the additional specific 
content and specialized approaches provided by the type of workshop and 
materials described herein may do much toward preparing personnel to. fill the 
role* 
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A COMPREHENSIVE EVALUATION, THERAPY AND ACADEMIC TRAINING 
PROGRAM FOR HANDICAPPED CHILDREN IN A SPARSELY POPULATED STATE 

by 

Everett D. Peery 



Presented here is a brief description of a comprehensive evaluation, 
therapy 9 and academic training program for handicapped children- in. a sparsely 
populated state. This program is not comparable to the tremendous programs 
in existence in some of the larger states and cities, but it is a progran which 
is somewhat unique. 



Some about the state of Montana is needed. Montana is the 

fourth largest state in the United States with a population of slightly over 
700,000 people, giving it a density of about four and one-half people per 
square mile. The people in the stateof Montana retain a great deal of the 
pioneer spirit. 



Special Education Program 

The Special Education Program has grown very rapidly in the last few 
years. The school systems in the state provide 92 clasees for educable 
mentally retarded, seven classes for trainable mentally retarded, and ten of 
the school districts hire speech therapists. Additional speech therapy is 
provided to some schools through the Elks Mobile Speech Program and the Easter 
Seal Speech Centers. There is one class in the state for hard of * h ea rin g 
children and there are five classes for the physically h a n d i ca p ped. There is 
t state residential institution for the mentally retarded. and a state residen- 
tial school for the deaf and blind. 



The Montana Center for Handicapped Children was established in 1947 as a 
Center for Cerebral Palsy. At that time it provide* only speech therapy and 
physical therapy for cerebral palsied children in five counties in the state.. 
Since then it has developed and evolved into a s om ew hat more comprehensive 
program. Since 1955, it has been called the Montana Center for Handicapped 
Children and is sponsored by three agencies including the Montana State ‘Depart- 
ment of Health, which is primarily concerned with the medical clinical programs 
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and provides the salaries for most of the Center staff aswell as a large pro- 
portion of the operational funds - Eastern Montana College, which is concerned 
with the teachef training .aspects, of the program, provides some salaries and 
operational funds as well as the housing for the ^Center in the College Adminis- 
tration building* We are, at the present time, looking forward to the construc- 
tion of a new building which we anticipate will be much more adequate and will, 
allow for additional expansion and development' of our program* .The third spon- 
sor is the Billings School District which is concerned with the educational 
program for the- children and provides part of the salaries for the teachers,, 
transportation for the children, the educational materials and supervision of 
the education program. 

There, are four primary areas of our program* The school program provides 
training, at three levels* Children may enter our preschool class at the age of 
3 years* At age 6 they may be placed in the primary class and older -children 
may be* placed in dr progress into the intermediate room which inc ludes classes' 
through grade 8*- The school provides a flexible, individualized, special 
education training program for children with a variety of handicapping .condi- 
tions* Physically, medically, and orthopedically handicapped children, as 
well as those with .multiple handicaps, and children with communication problems 
may be Included in our school program* The children in the school receive the 
therapies they require including speech therapy, physical therapy, occupational 
therapy, and play or psychotherapy* The children are placed in regular school 
programs at the earliest opportunity* 

Our clinical program includes a Medical Clinic which meets twice each 
month, a Cleft Palate Clinic which participates in the statewide program for 
cleft palate children .and is conducted six times per year, a Mental Retardation 
Evaluation Clinic meeting once each month, and. Speech and Hearing /Clinics 
conducted at least once each week*. 

The fourth area of our program is the training of student teachers; in 
special education, student nurses from our training hospitals, and the training 
of certain therapists* 

Our basic philosophy is the team approach; with, communication between 
the members of the staff and between the members of the team of the various 
clinics being of utmost importance* Intrastaff communication is on both a 
formal and informal basis with many discussions taking place at cof f ee breaks 
and incidentally throughout the day* Staff conferences, parent conferences, 
and special small group conferences are called for a formal exchange cf infor- 
mation and communication* 



Clinic Procedure 

The procedure and sequence of a Medical Clinic, which is typical* of all 
our clinics,, is structured around team efforts* A child is brought to the 
Center by his parents and met by the receptionist* While the parents are being 
interviewed by the public health nurse (who is the coordinator of patient 
services) and furnishing her with additional medical and social background in- 
formation, the child may be seen by gone of the therapist's ^or the clinical 
psychologist* The . psychologist will -make an examination, not only to determine 
the level of mental function * :but also ta discover possible adjustment problems 
-and to make a preliminary assessment of the child 1 s personality* The. child 
will be seen by the physlcal therapist and the occupational therapist .and trf.ll 
have a speech 'And hearing evaluation* He nay:al8o be seen by a special educa- 
tion consultant* On "Clinic" day the patient will be seen by a pediatrician 
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and an orthopedic surgeon. Following these examinations the findings pf each 
of the^ team members is presented and discussed at r £he staffing session. The 
team then develops recommendations for training, therapy, or treatment for the 
patient. Suggestions are presented to the parents who are, helped to make 
arrangements to follow these recommendations if they so desire. 

Patients in our speech and hearings clinics are evaluated by the psycholo- 
gist, the speech pathologist, and the audiologist, and a case history is taken 
by the public health nurse. Again, the findings are reported and a plan of 
treatment or therapy is developed and recommended to the parents. 

Our Mental Retardation Evaluation Clinics are staffed by a pediatrician, 
our public health nurse, a psychologist; and a speech and hearing pathologist. 

A great deal .of .parent counseling and followup work is done in connection with 
this clinic. > 

Our Cleft Palate Team is - one of four in the statewide, coordinated pro- 
gram for the care and treatment of children with cleft palate. The four teams 
in the state are each assigned a, geographic area to serve and all the teams 
are' coordinated by one person in the- State Department "of Health. Our team 
consists of a maxillofacial surgeon otolaryngologist, a prosthodontist,, an 
orthodontist, a .-pediatrician; a medical social worker, a public health nurse, 
a clinical psychologist, a speech pathologist, and .an audiologist. Here again 
the program is ..characterized by a coordinated team approach. Each member of 
the team knows what to expect of the other team members and makes adjustments 
-in- his program and treatment to give the best overall treatment for- the patient* 

Referral may be made from any of .our clinics for laboratory tests, neuro- 
logical or other special clinical evaluations as required. 

It is anticipated that additional clinics may be developed in such areas 
as the diagnosis of educational problems and for the neurologically impaired. 
Plans are under way for the establishment of a program to diagnose the voca- 
tional potential of handicapped children, provide basic -skill training; and 
occupational -counseling* It is anticipated that the college will soon have 
. a master's degree program for the draining of vocational rehabilitation' 
counselors which will fit closely with our program. 

Our future is hopeful with the prospect of a new building and an oppor- 
tunity to better serve* the. handicapped children o£ Montana. 

ABSTRACT 

A CRITERION OF ADMINISTOATIVE ..PROBLEMS 
by 

Richard J • Kb there 

A criterion of administrative .problems in the administration of special 
education has been developed from a collection of 815 actual problems collected 
over four one week periods; The data were collected 'front four distinct adminis- 
trative areas and include city and unified* school districts, a suburban high' 
school district, ,a suburban elementary cooperation, program, and a university 
demonstration school* Using the percentage of problems contained in the cri- 
terion,^ a list of 100 actual problems, of special education Administration was 
developed* This* material is recommended, for use ancillary to' training programs 
in special, education administration in addition to their potential use lit 
simulation of\speclal education administration* 
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COMMUNICATION DISORDERS 



THE EXPECTATIONS OF THE EDUCATOR OF THE DEAF 
FOR . AUDIOLOGICAL .AND PSYCHOLOGICAL . SERVICES 
TO THE YOUNG DEAF CHILD 

by 

Doin E. Hicks 



Early severe deafness manifests itself in communication disorders which 
are among the most serious known* Levine (1960) has characterized succinctly 
the problems of those faced with this handicap in the following description: 

**»»here is found the closest modern equivalent to the 
linguistic state of preverbal man* To be born without 
the ability to hear is to be born without the natural 
ability to acquire verbal language; without verbal, 
language, normal human development is blocked* 

The development of a language symbol and a meansfor its, transmittal are basic 
to man f s ability tomove- freely in a modern society* When the development of 
a language system is impeded by early deafness or when speech and hearing 
problems preclude facility in communication, serious educational problems may 
be anticipated* 

A considerable body of knowledge exists regarding the education of the 
deaf — some aspects not too well defined, , -others frought with controversy; 
nevertheless,, there have been accomplishments in which: the profession can take, 
pride* Presented with a deaf child of nonnai ability and without additional 
handicaps, the educator can with some assurance provide a father promising 
educational prognosis* The , problem is in defining deaf "normality",. and, 
perhaps, deafness itself* 

In oar traditional approach to quantifying the potential of deaf iudivi- 
dual3 v^ use, in the main, instruments which compare the deaf with hearing 
persons; of the same age. Ibis is particularly true in the areas of perceptual 
skills, personality, and social maturity. 

Silverman (1964), in a brilliant keynote address to the National Workshop 
on Improved O pportunities for :the Deaf, warned against being beguiled by the 
deceptive: simplicity of. the question, "What Is Deafness?" He amplified the 
discussions as follows: 

What really is deafness? Is it a number on a decibel scale 
that describes the severity of hearing impairment? Is. it a 
disease like mumps of measles or meningitis? Is it a piece 
of tissue in the auditory system that .would be judged to be 
abnormal is viewed under a microscope? Is it an affliction 
to be conquered by the: ingenious scientist? Is it the burden, 
of a child whose parent hopes persistently and fervently that 
the scientists wil be successful^ and soon? Is it a special 
mode of communication? Is it something that Is; encountered 
occasionally in the man or woman whose fingers fly* and s whose 
utterances are arythmic and' strident? Is it a cause to* which 
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diligent, skillful, and patient teachers have committed them- 
selves for generations? Is it the agony of isolation* from a 
piece of the real world? Is it the joy of accomplishment that 
mocks the handicap? Is it the bright mind and the potentially 
capable hands for which the economy has no use because they 
are uncultivated? Is it a crystallization of attitudes of a 
distinctive group whose deafness, modes of communication, and 
other associated attributes, such as previous education, that 
they have in common, cause them to band together to achieve 
social and economic self realization? Of course, it is all of 
these and more, depending on who asks the question and why. 

If the subject of deafness itself presents a dilemma, what of those 
children who have physical, mental, or emotional handicaps in addition to deaf- 
ness or those who seem to hear yet do not develop speech and, language as they 
should? We have several currently fashionable terms to describe the latter 
child, such, as "language delayed" or "perceptually impaired;" Though opinions 
differ, various estimates indicate that the" number of children in our schools 
for the deaf who have handicaps in addition to deafness may be as high- as 30 
to 40 percent. 

In light of the foregoing discussion, is it any wonder that the educator 
is awed* by the tremendous task of prescribing educational procedures and pro- 
grams for the deaf child? 

The educational management of the deaf child is a. task of too much, 
importance and complexity for the educator to attempt alone. Many disciplines 
impinge upon and .contribute to educational planing for the deaf child. The 
two that, perhaps, are of greatest:- importance — and certainly basic to sound 
educational management of the deaf — are audiology and psychology* Time and 
space limitations preclude here any attempt to describe all the ways in. which 
these disciplines could or should be utilized maximally by the educators. 

Among the numerous aspects of interdisciplinary activities, many >are important 
enough to warrant exhaustive treatment; i.e.: 

1. Training programs for personnel in each of the areas 

2. Services provided deaf clients in speech and hearing centers 

3. Services considered routinely necessary in the school setting 

4. Attitudes- and interprofessional relationships. 

A new area in education has emerged'* however, that is demanding the 
attention of all who work with - deaf children — infant education. This area 
is new only in the sense that it has not heretofore been attemptedon a 
systematic and mass basis. Many clinics for years have attempted diagnosis 
and beginhin^habilitatibn /for deaf infants, but such services have reached only 
a small fraction of the young deaf population. The heed and the demands for 
such services are becoming increasingly well established. 

Suggestions for Planning Diagnostic and HabilitatiohvProcedures 

What follows are suggestions as to how the educator, the audiologist»ahd 
the psychologist might pursue the* difficult task, of, pla nnin g diagnostic and 
liabiritatlon* procedures ior. "'the- young jdeaf child. Such planning can wel!L begin 
during the first year of life and certainly* should begin during the second year. 
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It Is to be understood tbat the physician t 8' role is paramount both in .providing 
initial information relative to physical condition of the child and in approval 
for diagnostic and therapeutic procedures to proceed* The family members of 
the deaf infant cannot be overlooked, as their, contribution to and coopera- 
tion with the educational enterprise is most essential to its success. 

pie educator faces myriad problems in planning for and working with the 
young deaf child. Educational methodology for the deaf infant, is not veil 
defined. Shall we use merely a downward extension of those principles and tech- 
niques which have proven valuable with beginning deaf student at, of 4to 6 years 
61 age, or shall wg seek entirely new approaches for use with the very, young? 
Linguist 8 speculate that young, children have a predisposition for learning 
speech and language, the patterns of which are unlike those we* traditionally 
teach deaf children. Eminent neurologists such as Penfield and Roberts (1959); 
have pointed out the importance of acquiring language during the first few 
years of life and have suggested that if language is not learned early,- it may 
never be learned. Myklebust (1964) has stated that early training of deaf 
persons may offset any adverse effects deafness has on the formation or struc- 
ture of intellect although the relative effects of heredity and training, on 
mental operations are:, hot known. The prospect -that deaf children, through use 
of amplification and with training in infancy, may learn to use residual hear- 
ing to an extent not previously thought possible is intriguing. Ciwa Griffiths 
(1966) in her recent book- even suggests that hearing, thresholds may be improved 
through early training. The- uses of various types of amplif icatlcm such as 
selected frequency, broad frequency, and transposition of frequencies each have 
their implications which' the educator must attempt to assimilate and use to 
advantage within the context of a long range educational program*. 

Sates -of expected- progress in, learning, for the young deaf child are hot 
well established. The; frequency mad duration of formal instructional sessions 
too are still a>matter for conjecture. He inject all hearing children into the . 
same educational mold at age 5 or 6 and expect that they will emerge years 
later as individuals, differing from each other to a far greater extent than upon 
entry. Surprisingly, it works. It nay be, however, that for the deaf infant 
of one or two years of age, we heed-a highly individualized program and one In, 
which we don’t attempt to normalize educational outcomes. Observation has led 
this writer to believe that motivation plays a vastly greater role with the 
young deaf child than many of us are prone to believe, particularly with regard 
to the use made of impaired sensory channels. 

Vhat, then, should be expected of the audiologist and psychologist as 
we plan for the hearing, impaired, infant? Certainly we can ask the audiologist 
to substantiate the, presence of a suspected hearing loss and make some quantifi- 
cations relative to its nature and to amplification that might be appropriate. 
Likewise, we can expect the psychologist to make some estimate of the child's 
intellectual functioning and provide some insights into his emotional status,, 
motor abilities and social maturity. But are’ we to/stop here in our use. of the 
abilities and talents of these highly trained professionals? Most of us do. 



Special Considerations in Plannina P ro Sc an s fog the Ymtng Deaf Child 

As this discussion basically concerns service to deaf persons during the 
first few years of life, some special c o nsiderations are in order, the audio- 
logist is ordinarily the first person to Whom an infant is referred after 
being suspected of having a hearing deficit, this referral, of course, should 
come from or be cleared by the family otologist. This places greet responsi- 
bility on the audiologist as the Intlal contact with the hearing impaired Infant 
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anrf his anxious parents* Indeed, the handling of the .child in the test situa- 
tion and the parents in the interview counseling sessions can have a great 
bearing on the work of those to follow; , It is higMy desirable that the audio- 
logist who deals with hearing' Impaired, infants and their families have some 
special background for doing so. Ho attempt is made here to prescribe training 
procedures for audiologists* It is, however, gratifying to educators attempt- 
ing to work with the very young deaf child to see recognition' being given to 
specialists in pediatric audiology. Also encouraging is the development: of 
programs for newborn "infant testing. and the ^ maintenance of high risk regis- 
tries relative to hearing impaired infants. 

Few educational programs -are geared to accept deaf children' .younger 
than age two to two and one-half. -Most, of the, assistance given children and 
their parents prior' to that time falls the lot of the audiologist'. These 
activities may Include: 

1. Initiating a series of testing sessions with the child, aimed at quantify 
cation, of information relative to the deficit 

2. Providing loaner amplification on trial bases, with specific permanent 
amplification beingsuggeeted when it appears warranted 

3. Assisting the parents with, plans to provide, a home environment conducive 
to the child's «*lrfng good' use of amplification 

4. Assisting the parents in establishing some expectations for the child 

5. Referring the child and/or parents to psychologist, social worker, educar 
tor and other professionals. However,, the audiologist should continue to 
work with these other disciplines as a team member, especially in the 
nr *? of auditory training and specifically in^ sequencing exposure to sound 
so that it is consistent with what is known about prelanguage development. 

During the first two to three yearssof the hearing impaired infant's 
life, the psychologically orieiited professional probably can be of greatest 
assistance in the area of parent counseling. Certainly' some formal testing 
My be attempted. and much additional Information can be gained by observing 
the child: in a variety of 8ltuations, but it is during this period also that 
parents usually need assistance most. The clinical psychologist or psychiatric 
social worker is best equippped to guide the parents in dealing with their 
feelings usually strong feelings of guilt, Mger or fear that color the 
views they hold of themselves and' of their- child. 

The above is not meant to imply that the speech, and hearing clinician 
cannot or should not do parent counseling. Most such clinicians perform this 
function and do so creditably. It is desirable, however, to have support and 
assistant from the counseling specialist. The * clinician must appraise each 
r* ** and make the determination- as to when his requisite skills might be 
insufficient to attest thi modification in patterns of adjustment which seems 
needed. 



When children with heer*"g have bad appropriate amplifica- 

tion and auditory stimulation from infancy, and when their parents have learned 
to. deal realistically with their feelings about themselves and their child, the 
tyy k f*ced by the educator is made easier. The process of educating both 
and can tK— proceed without interruption. 

let us explore now the desirability of the educator b ec o min g luvolvad 
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while the, child is undergoing diagnostic procedures and while the parents, are 
first attempting to come to grips with the responsibility of rearing a hearing 
impaired child ♦ Why not place the child- in group, diagnostic therapy upon 
first suspicion of a conanunications deficit? Such a group/ might. becomprised 
of six to ten* children -ages' one .to three, meeting twice weekly 'for two to 
three hours. The therapists for .such a group would ideally be a*-- teacher of 
the deaf and a speech pathologist. /The therapy would 'be diagnostic in nature, 
aimed at determining general abilities, observing auditory behavior and 
conditioning, children so that /they would respond accurately in the formal - 
testing situation. The audiologist and psychologist should be frequent observ- . 
ers of such sessions. Parent training and~ counseling shouldbe carried out 
concurrently with .the therapy sessions. 

By the end: of a specified time, perhaps two to three months,, each, 
child would have been seen, individually and as- frequently as- necessary both 
by the audiologist and by the psycholpgist . A staffing of each child at this 
time to review f ladings would reveal progress toward diagnosis-and provide 
program direction. Some children might need to repeat the 'diagnostic therapy 
process; others might be - recommended for Immediate enrollment in a school for 
the deaf and still others might be recdnmehded for .additional therapy, of a 
different nature, such.. as psychotherapy or language and speech stimulation. 

Such a program' as. described could be carried out in any urban hearing and 
speech .clinic within realistic financial and' staff requirements. 

The cost of educating a. deaf child' Is staggering- ~ -from two to five 
thousand dollars a year depending on location and type of facility (whether 
day or residential) . If we are to. spend such stims on. a: child f s education ~ 
not to mention -the highly skilled Manpower required -- then surely such 'an- 
investment should be- solidly 'based in the blue' chip, stock of early, accurate 
diagnosis and training*. 
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STUTTERING THERAPY: QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 

by 

Frank J. Falck 



Can Stuttering Be Cured?- 

There is no need to think in terns of curing stuttering. Stuttering 
is behavior; it is something a person does* You do not try to cure 'behavior; 
you change it • If a person does certain things Which interfere with- the 
normal speech processes, he is stuttering'* If' he does not do these things, 
he is not stuttering* The goal in a therapy program is to change, nodify, or 
eliminate the behavior we call stuttering. 

It must be remembered however that stuttering includes a great variety 
of behavior, all of which must be changed* This y e ns that the mental as 
well as the physical or mechanical aspects :of the speech disrupting movements 
must be altered* -The mental aspects include the person's fears and anxieties 
about speech, his doubts about himself as a speaker and- as a person, and his 
attitudes concerning his relationship with other persons. 

The word- "cure” is not avoided for any reason other than that it is 
misleading* Actually, the majority of stutterers are; dr have been, s eekin g 
a, cure* This seeking: is part of the confusion surrou ndin g this whole problem* 
The person seeking. a cure still has not accepted respons ibil ity for the 
behavior he exhibits; to him, it still is the mystical something that happens 
to him. He has not yet -been able to realize or accept his role in the per- 
petuation of this frustrating behavior. 

The next logical question, now that the word and concept of cure has 
been attended to, is: can stuttering be- eliminated? The answer is yes, 

however this answer has to be qualified;. If the- question is really as kin g 
whether some persons can have their habits c h a n ged to the degree that speaking 
is no longer a feared situation, and speech is produced Within the normal 
limits of fluency, the answer is yes. If the question is asking Whether all 
Stutterers can reach that point, the answer must be theoretically yes; 
practically no. That is to say that; frog a iheoretlcai ^ kt o f viqr^ there 
is no reason Which would necessarily prevent any stutterer from losing 
membership in the stuttering fraternity-— the laws of learning apply to all* 
‘From a* practical point of view, it must be recognized that for some stutterers 
the habit patterns will be so strong and so generalized that complete elimina- 
tion of all aspects of the stuttering problem may be less likely* Even In 
these cases a. log-fg*! goal land- one well worth working toward) is speech 
which is fluent enough so as to not interfere in any way with conversational 
attempts; This goal can be reac h ed by all* 

When: the habit aspects of stuttering are considered alone, it is obvious 
that the earlier therapy is started the more success should be expected* 

When the psychological or emotional aspects of stuttering are considered, the 
same conclusion is apparent* If therapy, directed at the removal of th e 
stutterer's confusion about his speech and himself. Is started early enough, 
the habit strength involved is not so formidable an obstacle. If therapy is 
not started early enough; the proportions assumed by the habit strength (even 
considered purely from a mechanical point of view) are fantastic when; compared 
with any other behavior which an individual learns* 
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Let vs consider the situation Involved (again from e purely mrhmtrtT 
point of view) — on admittedly Impossible end Impractical a pproach clinically 
— when me era n fno the s t r e ng th of the stmt taring habit In am admit mho has 
stuttered for 20 years or more. In that amoant of time it Is quite likely 
that he has stuttered a million times or more. This Is a great deal of 
practice to pot Into the learning of something. So w ond er the habit Is 
strongly entrenched. The stutterer has worked hard to develop the dabions 
distinction of being an accomplished stutterer. It Is doubtful whether many 
of our finest music laws have pvt that much work Into 1 earn lag to be accom- 
plished musicians* They sarely have not nil throne thrmotlves Into the 
1— n»<i process with as each emotion as la Involved each time the stutterer 
"blocks." Each successful playing of the c orre c t eomnd In rea p o nes to the 
eve of the written wmelcel note is mot reworded ee stroegly no la the emccase 
ful completion of a stuttered word or phrase. The nmsfrlan p ractic es nsay 
hoars by hlnsrlf before p erfo r mi ng in pwblie. The stu t ter er "p er forms" every 
tine be bee to co— nicert verbelly^smd eech performann is em amnrlomsTly 
lorM one. 



The itittsimr that stuttering cam It eliminstod is sm Importsmt pert 

tratisg bdtflor is of bis oradofagl km It was learned, and bom it cam be 
im! earned this newly defined "case" becomes a real 1 stir gosl north wurkfag 
toward. 




or neumlogfral 



hat orally, the ammt of awphaaia at aach ome of rhose steps wlll wary 
accordiag to the pereoa v a age ami the iagyee amd type of iamelwanant. Some- 
times It nay be difficult to identify each step as a aeparats entity as there 
app tare to he a m erging together as that the hesic sequence la obaewrad. how- 
ever, in any case where a child or am adult hne avcceaifwlly and completely 
rale armed stvt taring and is egela a normal op taker, these factors heme been 
appropriately accc> wared far la owe way or erne tier. 



The first amd mast Impart amt stap,nhich has base Ignored too often in 
the poet end la being Ignored too of teelm the preeawf: operant conil Homing 
vogue, Involves the ronomml of the basic coefaalae which exists in the mind 
amd behavior of the pe ra o n who has learned to stutter. 
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naaral of coofwta fro* to* ptrsoa as to nhtc stuttering is, toy he stutters, 
sod rist css be dose stout it. 

The bssic approach used involves coopering stuttering to other kinds of 



happens but rsther tbst it is c oupo ne d of s series of things thet the 
stutterer does* A nseelngful sod actually eery sppropriste snslogy is used in 
initi a l sessions ddch help s thro ughou t ther ap y as reference to it can be unde 
datum it aeons sppropriste. The analogy Involves a description of a board 
or plash a foot vide and a doses feet long* Uhile the plank rests on the 
ground one could understandably walk its length vith no trouble as a fluent 
vulker. 1st sulking the length of the plank dsa it stretches between two 
30 story buildings would not result la the sine degree of fluency, 

to plank would be the sane, the person would he the sane, tot the overall 
effect would be quite diff crest. The stutterer css easily understand this 
and can generalise to spe a king si tu a tio ns where he- walks the plunk, so to 
s p e a k, hnsdrsds of tines each toy*. 

inelysfe of the stuttering behavior It s elf is useful. Detailed coupe rl— 



the tori "stuttering** nonelly involves plscenent of tnngue in relationship 
to t e nth in such s way thet the next step of dellvering an unvoiced sir stress 
past than re s u l ts is the £ sound* The tongue then is raised to uoncstsrlly 
interfere with the sir e try an. This begins the t sound which is coapleted as 
to toagss tip is pdaiy d ro pped producing the necessary plosivetoss. As 
the tn ngs e begins its de e rter , voice is prodsced* This results in the nects- 
sary » sound* The rest of the word can he enelytfd in the sane- way* 

If s person blocks on this word, it inquire likely thet he deviates 
fton the nornel seq uen c e in not producing the voice on tine following the t* 

If this is toe case, this deviation- fron toe sequence of necessery actions for 
toe pratoctlem of speech can to denonetrated and the. person can deter- 

nian for hf noelf whet he is doing wrong* Thishelpe give hin a chsnce to 
r edu ce theprohlen to n sin to can reeennebl y expect Mneclf totoadle* He 
is aocaartliag - “tost taring* — a iitoiligly emiBBig bisk he is working 
on ge ttin g hlnstlf to produ ce toe comet bit of b eh av i or in toe nmjmncm of 
behavioral n ctl pn e with which to pro duces speech and t h e reb y coanunlcatas* 

Tnf ration of toe blorks to bring then to n conscious, -understood level 
is quite woeful* If toe parson can su cc e ssf ully neks hfneelf block, to too 
discovered toat a cti ons to is taking which lnsd to the speech interruption 
and it gives hin s direction for further ieroerilf rf**^*g . 

Degstlve practic e la aonsuhat sinUsr sad also useful* Saving hin 
repent bis blocks again tolps break the pattern if to understands what to is 
doing* It is generally suggest nd that the block to interrupted rsther then 
coapleted all toe way through so as to break the stinulus response reward 
cycle as such as possible* 

Voicing entire ph rases as one? conti n uo us sound train- has toon very 
useful- The p ers o n in r a n laded that- while s phrase like, "I went to the 
novie yesterday," is written as mix separate words it is usually spoken in bos 
untorrisd, voiced, breath strsan with, little If- say conplete disruption of 
voicing, even at the so called unvoiced sounds* Ctoral speaking helps to get 
toe person into this t e chni que if he has difficulty controlling bis oun 
efforts* 



learned behavior to 



dfWMCiite tost it Is not s nysterlous 



ethingthst 



sons ketvssn tost is done when stutter! s g o ccurs during the saying of t phrase 
and ton tost sons phrase Is produced durl * le of unreal speech are 

■ads* This is done tg atiuttto lly, for toe first step in saying 
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Slow, deliberate speech is encouraged during early practice efforts. 
Slowness for the sake of slowness is not the desired effect; the person is 
encouraged to articulate slowly' enough to allow the correct bits of behavior 
to be carried out that are necessary for the ultimate production of speech 
which is as near normal as possible. In keeping with the idea of getting rid 
of tmmr of the ^r*terlousness generally associated with stuttering, the person 
is reminded of the similar types of slow deliberate actions necessary to 
assure a lack of errors in early typing or piano playing learning, activities. 
This helps encourage the needed patient during the unlearning and relearning 
process and tends to minimize the ’•normal ’ 1 desire to want Immediate results, 
especially when stuttering is explained as understandable behavior . The 
piano playing example also helps when the person is r emind ed that knowing 
the names of keyboard note does not make a pianist. A large amount of 
practice must follow ’’insight” to make the behavior automatic. 

Considerable success has been achieved with some stutterers using a 
desensitization process that employs imagination in place of actual situation 
participation. The person, after having learned what he is actually doing 
that interferes with normal speech, reproduces situations, tensions, and 
conflicting thoughts in his Imagination and then, using appropriately paced 
deliberateness, works his way t hr o u gh the block. Thls< is done with simple 
blocks and simple situations first and then he is worked up further on the 

of difficulty of feared situations;. 

Other specific techniques areof possible use in the uni ea rni n g pro- 
cess. Many of the therapy suggestions that fill the literature- can have 
•value as long as they are * applied within the framework 'of .proper learning 
principles and are used with a person who understands their purpose in the 
overall therapy 'plan. 



ABSTRACT 



THE EMPIOTMEBT ittVlftaiHUiir 

by 

Stanley Ainsworth 



There are- many ways in which the employment environment « 

the effectiveness of. speech therapy. Sow of these ere fairly obvious, for 
exawle, the site. and attractiveness of the physical facility, the availability 
ofequlpaent end nateriala, and the availability of outside resources have all 
Mentioned, less frequently mentioned is the availability of resource 
personnel and the extent to which the functioning c l ini cl a n - utilises .these 
individuals. Although each type of employment i^viroonapt offers unique 
opportunities for the clinician employed there, the clinician “ 

the initiative to make certain that the advantages found in the environ 
meat ere fully utilized. For example, the hospital .environment offals ***“ . 
Mjrtlrrl resources and extensive. nsd ical information plus the cooperati ve e ffort, 
of the other paramedical personnel to he found there. The university^environ- 
neat offers rich resources in terns of the availability for consultant help, 
particularly in the field of speech pathology end audiology, hut also in such 
Kcas as psychology, social work, linguistics, deaf education, mental retarda- 
tion, etc. The public school environment offers perhaps’ lass in the way of 
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medical' .informat ion and consultation but does offer a great deal of informa- 
tion relating to intellectual functioning and family background*. 'Most 
important, the clinician, has the child available throughout the day if she 
is able to procure 'the* cooperation of -the classroom teacher* 

The success of the speech, and hearingprogramls related -at least in 
part^ and perhaps in large measure, to the extent to which the clinician is 
able to make full use of the par t icular -employment environment in which. he 
or she finds himself and the extent to which those advantages missing from 
other environments areminimized. 



THE DEAF CHILD'S KNOWLEDGE OF WORDS 

*y 

Toby R. Silverman 



In August of 1967' a project was begun on the reading vocabulary of - 
the ; deaf child , which will run through August of 1970. imUe there are many 
factors related to readings this study deals with only one such factor— the 
vocabulary thee deaf child brings with him to tills task. 

The major source of information for the deaf child Is in the form of 
printed- material, such as texts, trade books, children's magazines, and 
children's newspapers. Consequently, skill in reading is far more crucial 
for him than for the hearing child, whose information comes from a much 
wider variety of sources— auditory as well as; printed. 

Mb' teacher of the deaf needs to be told that the majority of her 
charges are poor readers— she lives with this fact. There are many reasons 
why. In the current study we have started with the observation that the deaf 
^ttd, Jte fax below, Ms hearing peer in reading-cosprchcnsicn ;(Furth, : 1966). 
Reading comprehension, in turn, is related to vocabulary knowledge (Seashore 
and Eckerson, 1940) • We have, at present, little systematic information oh 
the reading vocabulary of the deaf child. Such information would be of value 
to educators of the deaf, who struggle each year' to find; modify, or create 
reading materials for their classes. 

Most standard educational materials cannot be used as is. Such 
mater^ls are presumably constricted: in conformance with graded vocabulary 
levels,, i.e., a second . grade, text is wr itten in a vocabulary that second 
graders are presumed to know. Such vocabulary levels are obthined from three 
major sources: The Dale-Chall List of 3,000 - Familiar ifords F (Dale and' Chall, 
1948), the Dale-Eichholz Lists (Dele and Eichholz, 1960), and the Thorndtice^ 
Lorge Word Count (Thorndike and Lorge, 1938)* 

In the Dale-Chall List , the aiuthors presented, lists of words to a 
sample; of fourth grade children who were asked to check off the words which 
they "knew.” Vocabulary tests were then constructed from a pool of these 
words^ and subsequently - given to -children at various grade levels. The level 
of bach word was then defined to be the grade at which 67 percent of; its 
members chose the correct definition. A more comprehensive list of over 
17,000 words was later compiled by Dale and Eichholz (1960) In the case of 
the Thorndike-Lorge Word Couat, vocabularly level IspresuMd to be related 
to the frequency of occurrence of words ln : various types ,of printed mater ial. 






Educators of the deaf who use such standard educational reading 
materials have found it necessary to simplify the vocabulary of these^ texts. 




materials u»vc iwuuu ' ~ — ; • ”■ v r - . 

since the materials in question have been constructed for use by r 

children, and they are inappropriate for use, without extensive notification, 
with deaf children. Thus , a teacher whose, major, concern should be. content is‘ 
forced to evaluate^ the vocabulary of the texts she wishes to use. If she 
wishes to teach a fourth grade history unit on the. founding of our country, 
she iust rewrite a -large; portion of the text and teach a number of nqw words. 
Such terms as "political suppression," ’^taxation without representation, etci, 
must be explained to the deaf child- using much moire simplified vocabulary . Th< 
task of continually editing mater ial of thi3 type is, at the very least,, 
bothersome. A more efficient solution would be to construct reading materials 
in conformance withs the- graded vocabulary levels of deaf qhildreh; It jnustsbe 
discovered what vocabulary level can bereasonablyexpected of the eight year 
old deaf child,. itW eleven year old deaf child, etc. If there is- made avail- 
able a..pool of Vnovnwirds at such age levels. texts can be written wnere tne 
focus is on content and where a miniawm of rewriting is- required. 

The objective, then, is to reorganize the bulk of the Dqle-Challand 
Dale-Eichholz vocabulary lists in order to arrive at a set of age graded, 
vocabulary lists .reflecting the actual vocabulary of the deaf child, at 
various -ages*. 

■We have, started constructing vocabulary lists from a word pool of aome 
15,000 words oh these lists. Obviously, no child can be asked to respond 1 to 
every word, instead, each- child will respond to 200 words, which will be 
randomly selected from the larger word pool. Each of these g00 word lists is 
constructed in the manner of a standard vocabulary test.ASUch as is;>normally 
given in the achievement testing at the end , of each school- year. The instruc- 
tions are printed-on the test itself as well as on .practice items, so that 
no extensive instructions are required.. 

To obtain, a large, number .of responses to each, word bychildreh at all. 
arcs, from -eight through: .17’, iarge numbers of children are. required. Last 
spring, each of the 104 schools f ot the deaf in the United States} were co*r 
tacted for cooperation in this study. The response has been overwhelming; 

At last count,, only four schools have. ref used to participate; There should 
be, therefore, a large enough sample with- which to work. All children^ ^ 
between eight and 17 years of age will be included,, regardless ot the^dB 
lose or presence of secondary disabilities, because our results should 
reflect what' deaf children, in- schools for -the -deaf know.. This is the -popula- 
tion to be serviced, not just "typically deaf " children. 
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is quite an important matter , and for a fuller explanation - this reader 
might wish to consult the .work of such modem linguists as Noam Chomsky 
(Aspects of the T heory of Syntax- and Syntactic Structures) : George A. Miller 
and Frank Smith . (The Genesis of Languag e);; and U. Bellugi and R. Brown (The 
Acquisition of language , Child Development Monograph. 1964) . 

The child may lack the conceptual background or experience -necessary 
for understanding certain kinds of' printed materials* His perception may be 
faulty; His memory .may be Impaired . The list is almost inexhaustible. 

Neither an individual child nor an individual school should be pitted against 
the norms; The lists are only descriptions of what the average deaf child: of 
a given age knows. School, regional, and individual differences still exist. 
Even more important, the lists should not becomeva goal; Much useful time 
can be wasted^ on the relatively, meaningless activity of vocabulary building. 
Words are part of activities. The question of whether ah eight year old deaf 
child "should" know the words on the eight year old list is not a subject under 
investigation. The teacher must ultimately decide what to teach, the list cant 
provide- hints ■ on words which may be used to define other - words. 

For us in tha Research Department the lists should prove extremely 
usefu ?:: devising many of our tests we, too, mhstr knoy if certain wards 

are within the; vocabulary of the children we test; the lists will give a 
better estimate. 
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ABSTRACT 



THE SPEECH CLINICIAN: HIS PERSONAL QUALIFICATIONS 

by 

Phyllis Glldstpn and Harold Gildston 



, For the. price of some .distortion of- - the whole,, it. is possible to. frac- 
tionate.' the "clinician" and study the piece's. Academic training, clinical 
practicum, and on the job experience hone, and polish the already educated mind; 
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enabling It to deal effectively in communication problems. But at the center,, 
supporting and uniting the many parts, vibrates a rionprofessional core, the 
ego, which joins meaningfully, although indirectly, in the therapeutic process. 
Physical appearance, dress, age, sex, social class, and that tenuous totality 
of minutae called "personality" also have a hand in shaping therapy— -particu- 
larly from the point of view of patient responses— and thus contribute,, 
ultimately, to success or failure. The values and biases of the clinician 
determine not only his personal attitudes toward patients but qre usually 
instrumental in the selection of therapeutic techniques and materials. Hence 
the clinician's personal qualifications function, at least in part, as unknowns 
in any prognostic* equation* 



PANEL: COMMUNICATION DISORDERS: A WNGITUDLIAL STUDY: 

SCENE IV: PRIMARY YEARS 

by 

Vilma T* Falck 



Scene IV in the series, entitled Communication Disorders, A Longitudinal 
Study, followed sessions which had already considered Douglas (a child wit^ 
disorders of speech,, hearing, language and learning) during the pre-^ perir, 
and postnatal period as well as during the preschool years of growth^ and 
development. The fourth session considered Douglas, at the. level; of the 
primary grades*. 

In order to make the program as meaningful as possible, ^ it was decided 
to pick one particular subject-Attention. Basic to the probl^deronstr^ted 
bv a child, with disorders of communication may. be. faulty attention, xt- .cannqt 
S issSmd Sat information made available to the, child will 

recorded in the. central nervous system. In order to remember. Xo ^iscriminat , 
to code, tosequence, to categorize, to build upascocia^ions--itIs 
necessary first of all to be able to attend to appropriate stimuli. 

Attention in the. newborn is, to A largedegree, ref lexiv^ in nature . 
•Selective. attention is a process of gradual inhibition (or gaining cop£ro ) 
of these automatic responses to the degree that: ultimately the. intensity, of 
the stimuli is not the criterion upon which selection is. based. Instead, 
selection results from a developed ability to filter. out irrelevant signals 
And focus oh the ones appropriate to the, time, place. And. situation. 

Some children need more help than others inhibiting what we consider 
to be the extrAheohs stimuli at Any .given pofnt in time or, spa^e; 
help in marshaling their filtering and selection .processes. They need ljelp 
in being AblA to initiate and to continue this selective perception; They 

can be helped to develop, these skills; 

Certain techniques found to be useful in this overall process of 
developing and inproving the ability to selectively and appropriate attend 
were presented by a panel representing four fairly typical environments in 
which Douglas night be found: 

.1. in a regular class of 30 children where one or two Douglases might be 
.found by tchance selection .Alone 
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■ of aj'as,**" " i8ht ■» * opoiouiog 

3. In individual tutoring 

4. to « citoto .1 ctossroonbf ..toctod .!,«« ,««, all , lght be ufc . ^ 

Regular Classroom 

BotSSg'oTSbfi; Melvlile, of 

heterogeneous first grade at the Smith ^ in8truc ti‘>n in a 

program originally began as a Federal ’ < ^ 1 ^ n 8 t< ? n » Vermont. Her 

presently encompases individualizing iSt^ctiS ^ 

have to LJetfrtt^the^ro^^e^rdS^is^ !*® CauS ® the ®“M does hot 
proceeds at his own rate andHis own abilit^ iL!f ? acl “8* *«*. child 
Is tailored to the individual needs of each^hirj 1 * J[ n addition, the program 

conferences with the childreh tha ^ Ud * ^ ou gh individual 

needs of each child and how he learns best be ‘j° me8We11 acquainted with the 
knowledge for further individual instruction. Capitalizes, qh, her 

Seif selection^Uow^hS S C Mjiwetditt 1 bSi^^ OWi re ® dia g naterials. 
turn motivates and helps build lelf that interest him which in 

discovery, offering freedom to ™e, ?*' ^*'&**»U* 
time to think and discover. variety of experiences, and, plenty of 

■*° »«5u1r- '•»“ ■"**« 

unrelated to formal instruction children learn to read in ways 

Community experiences trins m-’ therefore other activities- are included. 

variety If ^SS^uipSt J * iha children's usfol a- 

transparencies for the overh^'f rb j ecto^mLrLr^ P “f ?rln * or *gihal 
either in small groups or. individually or th* ing Ihe filmstrip- projector 
Vork and concentration provide ^ch vlriety from whi^^ 1 ”^/ 01 todlVld «hl 
for the problems of special childreh can £ ,f 0 ^ d ; h± h SpeC±flc “lutiqns 

half hou^SSL^c^Sy^hLmen^ ^ C ^ rap f °* 

original stories, or just mu.. . t ?’-> Cmatizafions, dictation of 

program. - , n8 ylth them > are an integral part of the 

»k»i. £££ “» 

f«..o, !«<*, j ,i g’s&ESj&a sg*"?*"*- *§ 

Classroo m In A Special School 

special project ^eSr^ondicted^th^S^Mce ^ bllc Schools, described a 

Vermont. The project is tnrfn» #* ^wence Barnes School in Burlington, 

. conc.ntr.ted progran In an mgrldgd*..^,?*® 18 b * 80 Priwiry children- with 

***** ***« “JV-O* chfidr««S 

108 — - — **** &£££££?£%»& 
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predictive of failure in a regular first grade. Evaluations made by the. Gesell 
Measurement o£ School Readiness indicated four and one-half, five, and five and 
one-half year levels of maturity.. Lawrence Barnes was. described as an inner' 
city school with the usual slum cultural patterns and problems. Thirty- five 
of * the. ’ children had birthdates later than September 1, so that simple chrono- 
logical age is also not in 4 their favor* 

This program is trying to counteract adverse influences in these ways: 

1. Small classes with not more, than 15 children 

2. Availability of good food (a well balanced meal served to every child 
every day) 

3. Perception training as readiness for learning stressed 

4. Field trips, many concrete experiences, much exposure to good stories and 
music, many opportunities for speech and discussion provided each day 
(since oral language development is seen as a strong deficit with most 

of the children) 

5. Daily speech therapy sessions held for those who need them* 

Four Teacher Aides from the New Careers Program are included in the 
staff . They share in play area and bus supervision, serve lunch, prepare 
.audiovisual materials and art projects, and have,, in a few cases, even given 
baths* Their role in interpreting the program to parents is being explored* 
They are recruited from the poverty group; some of their homes are in or near 
the district served* 

Mrs. Bosworth explained that at this point it would be premature to 
predict the ultimate outcome of the. project. While gains in skills, in self 
image, and in content material are readily seen, having to face the definitely 
limited capacity of many of the children is i problem. -Another complication is 
that parents are unhappy over the arrangements— -the children are bussed away 
from the v regular building to a church* educational wing, separated some -distance 
from the neighborhood. Parents. are distrustful of the slowed down presentation 
of academic matter and think of the perception training, field trips rad 
audiovisual aids as play experiences. Badly needed staff p l a n ning time is 
being used to develop better public relations* 



Individual Tutoring 

Madeline Miles of the Center for Disorders of Communication, University 
of Vermont, described a tutor training program. as one way to help meet the 
special education needs of children who live far from therapeutic and special 
educational services or where the number of -special teachers is not great 
en ough to > keep pace -with the demand for. that service. At this time, turning 
to supportive aides or tutors -might be most appropriate. 

Who are the tutors? They might be parents, they might be teachers, or 
they might be. just mature, warm hearted neighbors with lots of common -sense 
and a little tike to devote to this service* These persons come to the Center 
for Disorders of Communication in Burlington, Vermont for training and guid- 
ance* 



The goal /withy tutors is not formal teacher preparation* 



The Center does 
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n°t feel it is - developing highly skilled therapists with sound theoretical, 
background to transfer from case to case. The goal is to. give to each tutor 
some methods or specific techniques that are applicable to a particular child 
with whom, she is working. The tutor is given the opportunity to observe a 
series of lessons and then Is given specific and rather detailed lesson >plans. 
which put into writing the techniques she .has seen demonstrated . Following 
the lesson, plans are-discussed, and then a brief demonstration by the tutor 
for the therapist takes place so- that any last -minute confusion can 'be clari- 
fied. The tutor then returns to the home community with the child and is on 
her own for acbrief period. In most, cases this is initially about a week and 
-then both -tne tutor* and the child return .for continued instruction and further 
lesson plans. Gradually :the space between visits is lengthened: as the tutor 
becomes more familiar with some of the required techniques and the general 
teaching approach. No tutor is left completely on her own until it isfelt 
that she can cope adequately with, the situation between rather widely spaced’ 
recheck dates. 

Tb® Center for Disorders of Co mmun ication in Burlington', has been working 
with this tutor training program. formally for. the past two years and. informally 
with parents prior to that time. The results have, in the majority of cases, 
been gratifying. Children for whom no other source of help, was available have 
been .receiving and profiting. from this type of tutor training program. 



.Clinical- Class. 

A clinical class for children. at the Center for Disordered! Communica- 
tion in Burlington, Vermont, located in a University Hospital complex, was 
described by Elizabeth Holloway, of the Center; This class, part of a- total 
program for children with communication disorders^ consists of a primary level 
group of children referred from many .different sources. 

The class Is a small homogeneous ’ group with a maximum of ten children 
which meets five hours' a day, five days a week. The. children all have normal 
intellectual potential but have a variety of communication disorders of speech, 
bearing,, la ng uage, -or learning. Some of them have. come from. lower level 
kindergarten classes from within the Center, others from public kindergarten, 
or some have failed first grade in the regular schools. 

The parents of the children selected for this class. have a great 
responsibility to work with the staff in many different areas. Home assign- 
mehts are Incorporated into lessons, and work is planned so that' new behavioral 
patterns learned in school can be carried over into the home. This requires 
cooperation and participation from the parents. In addition, since the Center 
is not a neighborhood school, parents are responsible for a great deal of trans- 
portation. 

A therapeutic approach .which emphasizes the Importance of attention 
and specifically planned activities to help the children develop their ability 
to attend to appropriate stimuli- forms the baclcground- for this- class; At .all 
times the teacher must control the structured environment with carefully 
planned activities, materials, and- time. Integrated techniques from speech 
therapy, remedial reading, education of the deaf, and other disciplines are 
programed to help the children compensate for their very ^specif id. .Ianguase 
disabilities. ' - 

Extensive diagnostic and supplementary services are readily available 
for the children in this class and are- routinely utilized.. These services 
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allow rn nt-imi-tn g i 1 1— linf ~~ and encourage pooling of auggaatlona to help 

y ach child. Although each child has his own special problan and is treated 
accordingly, the children have in cosnon the' capacity to learn in a snail 
structured lan guage learning situation that na be provided by this cli n ic al 
class. 



Discussion 

To provide a rn— nnnlifj of terminology and thinkin g about Douglas, a 
film (PACE: Programing Appropriate Cossimi ration Experience*), produced at 

the Center for Disorders of Cu mm ill cat ion in Arlington, was presented. The 
film essentially described and demonstrated the structure and function of a 
primary level rUnirai class for children with coamunl cation disorder*. 

Enphasis on attention through the use and control of environment, materials, 
and activities, illustrated in the film, led to a panel discussion of 
attention as a goal for learning. Each-of the panel mesber* discussed how - 
the demonstrated techniques couldbe used* in their situations as mil so other 
techniques more applicable to their eirriroaments. 

It was conceded that the problem of gaining and naintainlng attention 
was more complex than what might be co n s id e r ed* necessary for setting up con-* 
ditioned responses to. appropriate or attention getting s i gna l s* For years , 
teachers have known about the value of a belly a light , piano chords, or 
clickers. The use of familiar signals as the initial part of a stimulation 
(e.g., a child by name pf lor to delivering a verbal message or the 

use of key phrases such as "How Hear This” prior to making announcements) is 
a technique to get attention. The problem is how *to develop and maintain 
appropriate attention in order to make sure that learning experiences will be 
.more successful. 

Structural and Environmental Techniques, to help maintain and develop 
attention were suggested, as follows:: 

1. Standing nearby* or sitting with a child 

2. Putting a hand under the* chin or on the head to get a child to look at you 

3. Providing materials with which, the -child can. cope (e.g., half sheet sof 
paper, less typed copy so there is less stimuli per page, fewer word. cards 
at a time, half assignments) 

4. Using novel stimuli to increase. attention (e.g. , varying oral presentation 
by whispering, using lip reading clues or using amplification, regardless 
of the status of peripheral hearing) 

Si Limiting the time available for work; establishing short working periods 
appropriate to- and coordinated with the length of the task 

6. Alerting children to the activities of the day so they have a\ sequence of 
visual reminders, which canbe crossed off as work* is, or should be, 
completed, so that they can learn* to monitor their schedule 

7. Using carrels to limit environment 

8. Giving* an individual child a physical break from the cUssroomenvironment 
when he needs to get away (under control of the thoughtful teacher in 
collusion with the child so this does not become a problem. This might be 
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combined with t* trip to a separate toot where lobo, a sand fiUad daa 9 
would accept afgrtttlmcn) 

9* Rulldlng into tftr y clam dap frequent opporr— lr tm te dw^t pnelrfo— , 

(« **. requiring^ purposeful w o rn — i f by in ter spersiig a brief period of 
physical exercises, such as two deep hose Ms, for all children as they 
stood beside their desire. Ibis caa be done om slgaal, possibly four to 
six rises a day* dll chlldrea in tUt wf are |im a aechaaisa for 
r ele as e of the buildup of electrical energy) 

10* facing physical — nr ■ Se t— s o work activities so that required 
at tent ion to tads isvsrfectively broken snail darfeg 

Ideas relevant to the use of laagiage were also discasssdr 

1* Giving sinple, slowly paced directions, sad responses in such a wy 

as to c on sider rrn—1 srlna difficulties a child night- tana, a Alia 

sight need thln l rfw g tins b ef or e being Ale to carry out action 

2* Icpcatlflc instruc ti on s for rsfafnrrsnrsr 

3* Inquiring the child to paraphrase , or even repeat the msfrif steps, 
before expecting bin to car r y out required action 

4* Standardising instructions so that the child caa wore readily predict 
with s u cces s Ant will be required 

5* Organising the day so the child always knows what to do, nllowi^ the Alia 
to becoae totally aware of the day's prograu* (Since children forget wist 
to expect, they need to be constantly reninded that, for instance, “Im 
two ninutes wewill dp an— thing else. 0 * . As neetio— d, patti^ aa outli — 
of activities or visual clues on the board help) 

4* Tuple— nMng the systeantic use of Multiple, con— sds in daily work. (It 
ws^felt^that by kindergarten level, — st children could follow up to five 

7* Requiring delayed reeponaea by reaching n word and lengthening thn a— ant 
of tine required before the word in returned. 

8* Giving oach of several children a separate word end reqeeetlng the children 
to place thene el yes ap propr i ately t^ dcvelop e phrese or sentence. (This 
activity could be preceded by giving each child a n— bar to denons trate 
nore easily the idea of arranging the— elves in ssqusn fcial order) 

9* Utilizing, genes of directions and descriptions • ( W I went on a picnlcaad 

took / e.g., all [hi words; a bag, has ns, ballon, bathrobe, 

bathing suit, boat) 

10* Retelling stories, and describing sequences fron visual clues (e.g., verbal 
accoupanlnent to the Julie end Jack stories, developed originally ns. 
nsterial for Deaf Education by Sister Mery Welter, St. Johns School for the 
Deaf, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. All participants su ppor t ed liberal hot legal 
appropriation of teaching — terials fron all areas of special education for 
usie in any eaviron— nr by any teacher. Interchange of —terials bet- 
various disciplines, ip an obvious method of curriculum enrich— at) - 
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A CMIMMT DIE SIUD1 OF THE TKADITIOCAL *»■> MOBAUTT 
TIF A THHB f APHOftCHES 10 AKTICULATIOff 1HEXAFT 

tet Belch Carroll 



tea on g oin g concern la-oar profession has bean the «aiy of articula- 
tlon traataoat. A recant study by the Conarll of Speech and Hearing Consul- 
tants In stats dep a rt naa t s of e duc a ti on la 43 states showed that articulation 
rrahlens still aaha ^ al^dy percent of the case load of the 7,300 public 
school speech cHalrfans surveyed (Carroll, 1967). 



lecoat l y we have began to see studies concerning the ef factlyeness of 
n ritvl i t las therapy. For years ve asansd we here doing a good job, but 

wss doae truly; to aeaanrn this. Studies have began to shad sows light 
ontba Mb J act and the importa n ce of the stlaulabillty variable In predict ii^ 
itt la di rf au l^rnuaueat for- abjacts fete advanced grade levels. Sons 
over the past years base attt up t o d to detandaa tba efficacy of 
for ilwwiiij age children with articulation disorders. 

Ontls la 1951 described the hataxogaaaous nature of articulation disorders 
which McSoueld 0964) cited as a.source of error la research dealing with such 
probleas. 



dn analysis of existing procedures la trestleg articulation disorders 
has lad this author to take a dose look at the process of trestnent and to 
tttaapt to relate this logically to the developwaatsl process »*«•!»«■. the 



®udl recently , treetneat prograns for artlcdation disorders have 

neglected the child's individual approach to leaning, lather, one wt gfct- say 
that we have tried to nold the child to the treataeat progren of «-k» 

progren to the child. 




portions w 

■y, we often have overlooked a 
the child's style of learning. 



, me often dram 
about the "whole 1 
workings; 
to 



> night use to 

• Ay we really caaaot. He do not 
•* Individual aaabers of say given profession; 
all the loom— an or tine to ran the gaant of 
crucial, we are presented (whether clinicians. 




soorfflc 



relevant 



toe wnoie enufl, there 
the required range of 
e do not have available 
« do have. Ferhapa 
or both) with 



to the settings la which we work. 

1 ** uffort oa ataawrlag or describing characteristics of the 
ladlvldaal sad his auvlroowent Aich ap p v a r relevant to these fh w variables. 
SaA focusing Is essential; It Is only through a series of careful — »r T luvnrs 
of finite >1 sw eats of behavior that the "whole child," or even the whole of 
the disorder, can be understood and a proper treataeat progren prescribed. 



It has bean said that I earning to listen, to coaprehaad, to rewchber and 
tvrtll, to for sal ate sad express la aa oral synbol code, and eventually to 
read aadwrite la this sane, code Is probably the aost difficult and coupler 
chiU — I srt al t s s * »e therapy pcogran anst be designed to help 
the child learn oral l anguag e through his specific coablnatlou of sensory. 
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inter sensory, memory, or motor abilities (Myklebust and Johnson, 1964). 

It Is to be remembered that whatever the age of the child;, the develops 
sent of a concept usually follows the order of perception. Integration, 
association of ideas, and expression (Myklebust and Johnson, 1964). 

It would appear that an adequate diagnostic evaluation should include an 
observation of the child's learning and behavior styles, sodality strengths and 
weaknesses, as well as articulation difficulties, including spontaneous speech 
production, sound discrimination, deep testing of nisarticulated^sounds, 
stlmulability in nonsense syllables (Carter-Buck), and intelligibility. 

Upon reviewing the importance of sodality, intactness , 
involvement, the rationale for the present study was established based upon 
three possibilities of impr ovement in articulation through a modality approach 
to treatment: (a) the child might learn best through the unlsensory approach 

to therapy, (b) the child might learn more rapidly through the 
approach, and (c) the majority of children still learn to correct articulation 
errors most rapidly through emphasis upon auditory training. 

An attest was made to investigate two types- of approaches to therapy 
for speech handicapped children diagnosed as haring articulation disorders 
ffui to compare the results of this treatment. 

It was hypothesized that speech handicapped children given the t radi- 
tional approachnould show less improvement in articulation end less carryover 
fitTgeZSa speech habits than would the children given the modality approach 
over a two year period of time. 



Method 



Su bjects. The 100 subjects selected for inclusion in this study were 
randomly selected from a larger population of 258 children having articulation 
problems who were awaiting entrance to a public school th f r *Py program.^ 
original acre * «<ng of the subjects was done by four speech clinicians in two 

suburban school systems* 

The children who met the following criteria served as subjects in this 

study: 

1. "Boreal intelligence 5 ! as determined by the recent Lorge-Thorndike group 
intelligence test 

2. CA. between six and eight years 

3. Mo previous experience in speech therapy 
4* Mo Jj^iaiif nr on visual or auditory acuity 
5. 



6 . 



Ho evidence of severe or mpderate.dentai malocclusions or "tongue thrust 
ing" 

TWo or more defective consonant sounds determined to be in error ±fmlm- 
i, either the ihiti-, -hi, ~ fi»l ^.iti.» 

(the Haraock-Medlin cards were used as the testing instrument for this 
ouroose) 
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7* Misart iculation of 70 to 155 phonetic contexts on consonant sounds- 
according to McDonald' s; deep test of articulation (1964). 

Assignment of Subjects . The 100 subjects were divided into two groups 
and an Initial comparison of 11 variables showed only' one to be. statistically 
significant; however* this was attributed to chance and not considered signi- 
ficant for purposes of the present study. The mean chronological age was 6.5 
years, and subjects came- from families of middle to upper socioeconomic status 
as determined by the Occupational Scale. There were 73 boys and 27 girls with 
the usual articulation errors ("r," "th," "s," etc.). 

Treatment. One group received the traditional approach to speech 
therapy with heavy emphasis upon ear training; and the other group received 
therapy based on the modality approach. For purposes of this study, the 
modality approach was defined- as the, sensory channel most intact .for input. 

in the modality group there were 36 boys and 14 girls. Seventeen of 
the above were given: the auditory approach, 17 the auditory visual, and 16 the 
auditory tactile approach. 



la the traditional group there were 37 boys and 13 girls. 

The modality approach was determinedly a review of the cumulative 
records and the Illinois Test of Psychollnguistic Ability (ITPA). The above 
determination was made by six. clinicians not involved in the Initial survey 
in conjunction with a team of specialists composed of a school psychologist, 
clinical psychologist, pediatrician neurologist, diagnostic teacher, building 
principal, social workers, and this author. Concerns in the motelity approach 
treatment program, included: 

1. An awareness of input before output’ 

2. An. awareness of differentiatlng meanlngful units and associating these 

with the appropriate verbal symbols as well as the aspects of simultaneity 
and repetition v 

3. Vocabulary varied according to needs. 

The- modality group was divided into two subgroups with, each of the four 
clinicians seeing 25. children in-groups of two to three, three times per week 
in 3# minute sessions. The Instruction period covered 25 weeks each year. The, 
clinicians, related groups at the end of each semester in order to help control 
the teacher variable. 

the effects of the two types of treatment were compared, by means, of a 
pretest posttest battery. Each of the groups was administered the Peabody 
Picture Vocabulary Test, McDonald's deep test of articulation, Wepman's Test 
Auditory -Discrimination, McGrady's Memory .for Sentences Test , and the 
ITPA after the. first year of treatment and again/ after a second year. 

Each of the six clinicians who served as raters had three 
° r ®?^ e y^rs of experience using McDonald's deep test and the ITPA. A series 
five training sessions was held to increase the intergroup agreement 
of raters prior to the pretesting. The range of correlations for the relia- 
bilities of the raters was from .88 to .98 with a mean correlatlon for all 
raters of .92. Each of the raters tested the same subjects at the time of the 
pre- and posttesting. Raters were not familiar with the subjects tested, and 
care was taken to insure that the raters had no knowledge concerning which 
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subjects had received the traditional approachtotreatment or the modality 
approach* 

The rationale for speech instruction basically stressed speech behavior 
as a complicated, learned motor skill which becomes automatic through practice; 
(Elbert, Shelton. and Arndt,. 1967). 

the treatment approaches began with the .usual .sound in isolation from 
context, proceeded through thesound in> syllables, bhe sound in . sentences, 
and finally in conversational speech* Treatment was built around the key word 
and the success approach* 



Results 



.Compa rison: of Direct Individual Difference: Scores* During the* pretest 
posttest period, both groups/made significant improvement in art iculat ion as 
revealed in the direct individual difference 'scores .at the .05 level* 

Comparison* of .the Speech Handicapped Groups. - -Av comparison of articula- 
tion based on .the: pretest posttest difference scores between, the two groups 
of speech handicapped children revealed that the. children given the modality 
treatment showed significant, improvement id speech over those given 4 the 
traditional approach* 

All the children made significant growth in the auditory decoding , vocal 
encodings motor .encoding,, and/ auditory vocal sequential subtests of .the ITPA. 

Significant differences between the groups, however, were observed on 
the visual decoding; and visual motor association subtests with those .given the 
modality approach showing the greatest improvement based upon the, pretest 
post test group difference scores, as well as auditorymemory. 

Both groups made significant. Increases in the mean total language age 
scoreson, the ITPA. However,, those given, the modality^ treatment, approach 
showed an increase of 10;5 months, and the traditional treatment group, 8*9 
months* Mean improvement for the modality approach group was 38 *9' and. 24 *4 
for the traditional* The second year showed an increase in language age 
scores of 11*2 mohths for the modality treatment approach and 8*3 months for 
the traditional treatment group over the ^previous year* 

Tabulation and Analysis -,of Data* Because the. sue subjects were 
involved in* the pretesting and posttesting, a direct difference method- 
analysis was employed followed by a t test to determine the level of signifi- 
cance of change between the; two testing- periods for each group. The direct 
difference Jt statistic was used to show both the direction, and amount of 
change between the pretests and posttests* 

Standard' ;t tests were computed to determine the statistical significance 
of the pretest posttest difference means between the two groups of speech handi- 
capped. children* 

Discussion 

The results- of this study tended to give support to the hypothesis which 
predicted that children .given the traditional ear training treatment would show 
less improvement in articulation 'therapy than would children given the modality 
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treatment approach. It was Interesting to note than 28 percent of the children 
given the traditional treatment approach and 49 percent of those given the 
modality treatment were dismissed from treatment as having made satisfactory 
progress. The results of the second year were comparable. 

The basic premise underlying this study was that the clinician, must be 
aware of the child's style of learning and plan his treatment program accord- 
ingly. Clearly* treatment approaches should include an awareness of the 
child's learning style* and the clinician should ask himself: 

1. What are the child's areas of strengths and weaknesses? 

2. What .kinesthetic * visual* or auditory modality (or modalities) did this 
task require? 

3. What other situations does he .approach in the same way? 

4. What is common to them all? 

The communication program for a particular child -should be designed 
to help, him: learn thrpugh his specific combination of sensory* intrasensory* 
intersensory* memory, and, motor skills. 

It would appear that the therapy program should emphasize the specific, 
disability area* but use the intact language areas to strengthen the deficient 
areas. If the, child has trouble und er stand lng what he hears* visual or even 
kinesthetic cues may be Incorporated within the auditory exercise to increase, 
the probability of a correct response. 

However* one must be careful hot to overload' the sensory channels: but * 
rather* to utilize the one or two appropriate channels. The-area of auditory 
visual integration and the intrasensory approach is still in need ofiuuch 
investigation. 

The, trend toward an increased awareness of the stimulability variable 
as well as, approaches to learning* should have a positive effect on treatment 
approaches id articulation therapy. 

In essence*, the clinician diagnoses the child's learning style by 
noting the areas of disability and the level at which the 'child can success- 
fully perform. Remediation is the introduced to alleviate the deficiency.. 

Evaluation does hot stop* however* with, the beginning of the remedial' 
or educational, process; evaluation is an integral and' ongoing part of the 
remedial program*. If an activity proves ineffective* it must be recognized, 
as such and replaced. No diagnosis is infallible, and' no. one activity helps 
all children. Ah, ongoing evaluation attests to the accuracy of the initial 
diagnosis and provides information on the effectiveness of the remedial pro- 
gram. 

An effective ongoing evaluation is something only the clinician^ can per- 
form. One of our~ primary goals in education is to decrease the liabilities 
and increase the assets. But*, sadly* we have all been guilty of labeling and 
forgetting the inter- as well as the intradifferences among children with 
articulation disorders. 
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Implications 

What implications does this heterogeneity in children's learning 
approaches have for research in treatment? Obviously , it has ;many. However - 9 
until vwe begin, to apply diagnostic instruments effectively, we will, not be 
able to describe handicapped children inthose terms that impinge directly 
on learning; we- will continue with singular characteristics and treatment* 

Once research in learning characteristics begins to bear results and we can 
begin to classify children in accordance with shared learning abilities and/or 
disabilities, we can theh begin to identify , specifics in subject matter and 
teaching systems, that are. relevant to the characteristics of the children* 
Differential treatment stauld be a natural outgrowth of . differential diagnosis, 
medical, language, or educational* As Bin 2 t in 1909 stated'* "After the evil* 
the .remedy: after exposing defects ;6f all kinds, let us pass on to their 

treatment*" 

The results of the present study suggest several other possibilities for 
future research:* 

1* That the .procedures of this study be replicated, and include a larger 
sampling 

2* That a long term, longitudinal study is heeded 

3* That the operant conditioning approach to treatment; he given further study* 

Few ^approaches, to .the problems, associated with: conditioning and' learning 
have received, as much attention in the past several years as the experimental 
analysis of behavior, or operant conditioning* From, its inception in experi- 
mental psychology, the experimental analysis of* behavior has extended into 
diverse Areas, including speech pathology* Operant conditioning principles 
have bien utilized in considering stutterihg, disf iuency, and .aphasia* 

Certainly these, principles have . value. .for guiding, the v ?eech clinician 
in his clinical, activities* It has been suggested that an operant .conditioning 
approach frequently divides clinical activities into three chronological steps: 
(a) obtaining 'baseline measures of the. behaviors of interest,, (b) behavior 
modification, And (c) extension of stimulus control* These steps Appear anala- 
gous to diagnosis and evaluation, treatment, and carryover* 

Another aspect is that more research is needed in the schools where 
articulation disorders appear to prevail* For many years it appeared that 
research was the purvey of speech clinicians in institutions of higher learning* 
However, we are now beginning to see ah interest in public schools as more 
districts have added research directors; who direct the total research efforts of 
the school* 

In speech pathology the basic needs still exist for practical research 
in survey methods, predictive (i.e., prognostic) techniques, therapeutic 
approaches , schedul ing problems , and dismissal practices *, 

Meaningful research is both possible and desirable within the framework 
of the public schools, although problems with implementation are to be anti- 
cipated. Some of the pertinent difficulties are time, funds, merit of project, 
and the need for cooperation, with other professional groups* Collaborative 
effort of the clinician, and people actively engaged in research in the area, 
and also the availability of facilities for the collection, reproduction, and 
dissemination of data are required* 
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A Look to the Future 



Looking to the future, we see that an analysis of both clinician and 
patient needs is the prerequisite to developing and applying strategies for 
continued upgrading of programs for those with articulation disorders. Real 
understanding' of the patient with a speech, disorder, his specific kinds of 
deficiencies, and the distances between self t expectations; adaptation skills, 
and functioning level is essential. The particular teaching strategies , and 
methods which will reach a patient need to be reviewed and evaluated. Con* 
tinual striving toward, understanding and .Improving knowhow for therapy and 
diagnostic skills, is paramount for working with patients: of various abilities, 
attainments; and aspirations. 

The rapid growth of speech pathology taking .place today will be further 
enhanced by federal, state; and private funding. At the same time, there is 
a substantial need to bring closer' together those who work in schools, and 
those who work in clinics, hospitals, training institutes, and private prac- 
tices, and eventually bring to bear our collection of knowledge and help to 
discover the enigma of articulation disorders. 
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MENTAL RETARDATION 



TRANSLATING RESEARCH FINDINGS INTO CLASSROOM ACTION 

by 

Chester Loomis 



•'Do retardates learn more slowly and retain less well -than normals , as 
has long been assumed?" is a question posed by Spiker (1966).* In answer he. 
states "The results of several recent investigations of the learning and 
retention abilities of retardates and normals have cast serious doubts about 
the general truth of that assumption." 

To restate his hypothesis in a positive-way, we could pimply say: under 

certain conditions retarded children learn as rapidly and retain as -much as 
normal children. 

But of course as firing line practioners we know that this just doesn't 
seem to happen. 



T mped jjftgn 1 8 to tlie Learning uf— Rer&rflcd Children 

Perhaps we can visualize a retarded and> a normal child in' a "run a race, 
win a prize" situation. Spiker ' s evidence has, shown that each child can get 
off the blocks equally fast, and run at the same speed. But upon which would 
you place your money? Again,, why? Because evidence has also shown: 

1. That in all likelihood the retarded child may not be paying attentions when 
the gun sounds, and may never leave the blocks 

2. When he does run, although he can run as fast, he may wander all over the 
track in response; to the varying sights and sounds he encounters, -or 
because he really doesn f t know where the finish line is 

3. That he remembers he -has always failed to win before,, so he is not moti- 
vated to spend much energy on a hopeless proposition. 

To round out the picture somewhat, consider our two subjects sitting 
before a job simulation bench. Each has a number of 'labeled boxes in front of 
him and a huge pile of objects, to place in the boxes according to the labels. 
The Go! signal is given, and the contest begins. But immediately our retarded 
subject has trouble. He has a number of objects for which he has no box; he 
wastes valuable time hunting for extra boxes, or trying to force objects into 
boxes where they do not belong. 

Now, what do these two examples illustrate? Simply that our retarded 

pupil: 

1. Has an attention deficit;, he may not hear or respond to the starting signal 

2. Is stimulus bound; he runs all over the track instead of concentrating on 
the long range goal 
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3* Is failure oriented, so he doesn’t try; the prize doesn’t seem worth the 
effort, and he won’t win anyway. 

4. Hasn’t developed enough conceptual categories to enable him to cope with 
the many stimuli he receives — not enough boxes, not enough Ideational 
organizers with which to classify and store his experiences for action 
or recall and future use as needed. 

Let us consider one of Splker’s points— acquisition of information or 
knowledge or learning. Many studies have indicated no difference between 
educable retardates and normal children in learning criteria. Others have 
shown a difference in favor of the higher IQ children. The presumed' variable 
is complexity. The simpler the task the nearer the learning curve of the 
retardate approaches that of the normal. 

Splker (1966), after examining many studies, concludes: "These studies 

appear to indicate that acquisition of knowledge (in the retarded) depends on 
the complexity of the task to be learned. 



Suggested Classroom Practices 

From that conclusion develops Classroom Practice Implication Humber 1 : 
Simplify . This disregarded rule is practiced more by teachers of the trainable 
than of the educable and practiced most by programed learning specialists. 

On retention (or ability to recall what has been leaned) among the 
retarded, Ellis (1963) states, regarding a Vergason (1964) experiment: "The 

results after 30 days suggest, as predicted, that when original learning -is 
ensured, the defective’s (IQ 60 to 75) retention is equal to that of the 
normal. This agrees neither with folklore nor with much current professional 
opinion.” He further adds, three pages later, "Thus, from the standpoint 
described here, long term retention, a process seemingly closely related to the 
acquisition process, is viewed as ’Normal’ in the retardate, i.e., equivalent 
to the process of the individual without CNS pathology." 

H.B. Robinson and Nancy M. Robinson (1965) wholeheartedly support, this 
position. They say, "Contrary to popular opinion, once a retarded subject has 
learned a response, he is about as likely to remember it as is a normal sub* 
ject, provided, of course, that he has an equal opportunity to utilize the 
skills and information he has acquired (p. 330)." 

Classroom Practice Implication Number 2 } Plan for continued performance 
of what has been learned . Lance (1965) found that mentally retarded (60 to 80 
IQ) subjects showed retention, "as measured by a decrease in the number of 
trials to relearn, •• .equivalent to the retention of normals.” 

And what was the consistent variable among these and other studies? 
Overlearning . To really finish the sentence previously quoted from Spiker 
we must add "...retention of knowledge is determined by the overlearning that 
takes place." 

Vergason’ s (1964) finding was that retarded (IQ 60 to 75) and normal 
subjects did hot differ on retention «of an overlearned task after thirty days. 
Without overlearning, the retarded were decidedly inferior. 

Classroom Implication Number 3 } Teach for overlearning. This requires 
practice, about which something will be said later. 
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Prehm (1966) agrees with the premise that overlearning is of especial 
benefit to the retarded* He notes that "It has been shown that .overlearning 
improved the retention performance of the retarded to a greater extent than 
it does of normal children." He also indicates that "The greater the difficult 
ty of the task, the greater the reduction in retention ioss as a result of 
.overlearning* " 

Classroom Practice Implication Number 4i The harder the task the more 
effective overlearning is in retention of learning * 

Goldstein and Seigle (1961) give us their statement of agreement with 
the above, and go on to give a practical example, as follows: 

Another pertinent result of research indicates that materials 
that are overlearned are retained longer than those learned 
only to familiarity* For example, in teaching a child a new 
word, the child may identify it correctly after the fifth 
presentation* The teacher may stop there and go on to a new 
word or she may go right on working with the same word with 
a number of presentations beyond the fifth* The probability 
that the child will remember the new word longer is enhanced, 
by the few additional presentations of the word* 

Returning to the notes of Prehm (1966) for a minute we further read: 

The literature also - sliowsthat-distributcd practice .enhances- - — — - 

the retardate's learning performance* This finding implies 
that the teacher should use several short teaching periods in 
the various areas of the curriculum during each- school day* 

Rather than use the traditional approach to teaching arith- 
metic,. for example, the teacher might spend only ten minutes 
introducing a particular concept* later in the day she would 
review the. concept and initiate a second ten minute practice, 
period in the application of the concept* Still later she 
might have a third ten minute period for another brief review 
and the completion of assigned seatwork* 

Under this procedure the teacher would not expect' complete 
mastery of a concept durihg the. initial teachingperiod; 

.mastery -would be achieved only after a series -of short prac- 
tice sessions*. This procedure would ’also allow the .teacher 
to provide ’ the contexts within which practice would, occur 
This, might have the effect of increasing the, transferability 
of the concepts learned* It would also permit the teacher to 
introduce overlearning., procedures in amore natural mann er * 



Classroom Practice Implication Number 5t Distribute practice* 

Before we leave" the subject of. overlearning, ; or, "to use words with which 
we may be more accustomed, repetition andpractlce, a note of caution should be. 
sounded. Bigge (1964, pp. 296-297) sounds this most succinctly when he says 

• ••repetition, per se ... doing the same .thing over and over again 
—does not teach. When we use the term practice , we refer to 
trials which have an experimental character; that is,, trials in 
which the action is varied, even though slightly, and , each time 
the learner asks himself either verbally or nonverbally, 'What 
does it feel like?' 'What did I do wrong?' or 'How can I do it 
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better? * 



The Implication inherent in that statement night be expressed this way: 
Classroon Practice Implication Number 6: Practice is repetition that isi 

experimental. and varied in character > “ ~ " 

Additionally, making reference again to spaced practice, he says, 
'Virtually all of the research evidence seems to show 'that spaced practice is 
more, efficacious than massed paactice." 

There seems to be a measure of support for the position that retardates 
can learn some materials as rapidly as normal children, and that they remember 
overlearned materials as veil. 

To secure optimum learning and retention ve should: 

1. Simplify 

2. Secure overlearning-— provide for suitable and extended practice 

3. Realize that the more complex the task,, the more important and effective 
overlearning is 

4. Distribute practice 

5. Arrange, practice so it will, not bemere repetition _ ^ _ 

6. Insure continued performance of vhat has been learned. 

But we still must admit, despite the proponents of the no deficit 
position, that mentally retarded children have a learning problem. To this ve 
now return, and perhaps ve can approach it through the words of Denny, and 
House and Zeaman. 

Denny (1964) says: 

In 1 view of the fact that vhat data there are do not support 
any sizable retention deficit, another possibility gains 
priority. Perhaps the retarded are poor .performers because, 
they are much poorer incidental learners than noramls. Per- 
haps they learn little in the ordinary course of events, 
requiring special stimulation, guidance* and. motivation to 
learn effectively. 



This incidental learning hypothesis he mentions is seemingly closely 
related to a suggestion of Benoit's, in whose framework the retarded Is seen 
as being stimulus bound, and tending to respond to the stlmulus of the moment. 
In other words, as in our illustration, he may run wherever his attention is 
caught by some new sight, rather than respond consistently, as is required for 
learning, either to internal sets nr external relevant clues. 

House and Zeaman (1961) tell us that the problem lies not so much in 
Inability to make discriminations but in inability to : pay attention to 
relevant dues. The higher the mental age, the greater the number of clues 
observed, but the brighter learn to ignore those that have a very low probabil- 
ity of usefulness. The less intelligent are more equally attractedrto all the 
dues they observe. They appear more distractible because they have not 
learned to ignore irrdevant dimensions. 
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This would sets to lead us toward a construct which night he stated 
thus: The retarded's apparent learning deficit nay be the result of an atten- 
tion deficit, and where attention is insured, learning nay occur at a nornal 
rate* 



tie would agree so far that the retarded has an attention deficit, but 
Scott (1966) states: "It has been shown that, once retarded children attend 

to the relevant features of a discrinination, they learn at the sane rate as 
nornal children." 

He further says: 

The functions (of learning) are characterised, by an: 
ini rial period when the child is not attending to the 
relevant dimensions of' the problem. He could be l o o kin g 
out the window, dressing, or trying to find out what it 
is about the pattern. of narks in front of hin that nakes 
two words different. It is with this process of -detect- 
ing the critical features of a problem that the retarded 
child has difficulty. Once he nakes this detection or 
attends to the relevant dimension of stimulus difference, 
he learns at the sane rate as the nornal child. This is 
not to say that Johnny will learn long multiplication in 
doing one particular sum. Long multiplication contains 
many discr imina tions or difficulties, e a ch of which is 
learned in <>ne or a few trials pnce_he attends. 

Attention, then, is a variable of prime in le a r n in g. And 

vhile th e nornal ch ild usually -nonages his own, H.B* Bobinson and Haney M. 
Robinson (1965, p. 330) call our attention to the teacher's role with the 
retarded as follows: "For retarded children/ man ag ement of attention is 

.possibly the most valuable contribution a teacher can make." They further note 
that sane conclusion is supported by the learning constructs proposed by 
D.O. Babb, Strauss and Lehtlnen, and Hontessori. 

Scott (1966) provides us with three general principles for such nanage- 

nent: 



First, the child's attention must be directed or attracted to 
the relevant . dimensions of the problem and away from -the irre- 
levant dimension. Second, when the correct attention occurs, it 
should be secured immediately by reinforcement. Third, to 
facilitate subsequent transfer of attention, it is necessary to 
have the first problem or a dimension overleamed before moving 
to the next. That is, some practice must occur after satis- 
factory performance has been a chiev ed and before moving' to the 
next problem in order to secure marl— transfer of attention 
from previous problems. 

He translates these principles into specific rules for the classroom, 
the following of which we can add as numbers 7 to 13 of our Classroom 
Practice Implication list. 

7. Avoid failure sets 

8. Use novelty as remediation for failure set 

9. Use easy to hard sequences 
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10* Use Multiply relevant dues 

11. Present material in sets that share rnin dimensions 

12. Avoid unnecessary shifts of attention 

13. Avoid variable and irrelevant dues* 

A discussion of the development of these classroom teaching implications 
would require too such . space here, so they will be left as they stand, except 
for the first — avoiding failure sets. Going b eyond engineering attention, one 
very simple way of giving the retarded help seems to be In the ordering of the 
success failure coupler. Bouse and Zeeman (1960) found that mentally retarded 
subjects who practiced on easy object discrininat Ion. 'tasks learned more 
rapidly when presented with a difficult pattern discrimination task than a 
group which practiced first on difficult patterns* 

H*k Robinson and Barney M* loblnson (1965, p* 330) r emin d us that the 
retarded child "has a history lh which failure is much more prominent than it 
is In the child with normal, capacities*" They go on to note that studies by 
Bcber (1964) and Gardner (1958) at George Peabody College confirm this hypo- 
thesis, and conclude, "On the basis of these studies, it appears likely that 
a great many retarded children have learned to expect failure and have also 
learned that after a failure it is seldom worthwhile to increase one's efforts, 
since further failure is so likely to ensue*" 

Beber and Gardner actually found that normal children tended to I n c r ease 
their efforts after a failure more frequently and to a greater degree that did 
retarded children of the sane mental age* Voder cond i tions of success, the 
opposite appeared to be true* For retarded children, succ es s apparently con- 
trasts with their previous history- and spurs them to increase, t h ei r efforts 
even .more than it does for normal children, for whom s uc c ess is coamon. 

Be turn now to still another area where research from various disci- 
plines has focused upon a subject of interest and value to us* Remember the 
two boys lnthe job simulation test* These boxes were used to represent con- 
cepts, places where things- that bore a meaningful relationship to each other 
might be stored, or ideational bins, if you will, into which the individual 
wight toss the stimuli and impulses which occur in his life, and there compare 
them for goodness of fit, for determination of action, or simply for storage 
and future retrieval* 

Research literature seems to illustrate conclusively that the retarded 
have a conpraatively limited number of concept bins, and are consequently 
handicapped in the storing, processing, and retrieval of information* 

To illustrate briefly what this is all about, consider these words: 
ThomssviUe, Karas tan, Kersnu (brand names of house furnishings)* Into what 
concept bins: do you place these? If they are used in a sentence how do you 
process them in terms of meaningfulness? Also consider the ideational bin 
arrangement that allows you to process the words pointer, setter, boxer, and 
nailer and to group those that "belong" in their proper box, and toss the odd 
member to its proper setting* 

Stedmah (1963) has found the retarded deficient in this ability to 
organize, to cluster, to group by some conceived commonality* Stephans (1963) 
found that retarded cLildren appeared to possess a more limited number of 
response categories than did normal, and concluded that a diminished stock, of 
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conceptual categories would seen to Impede future meaningful learnings*. The 
retarded child slsply lacks a response category or an organ i z in g principle 
into which he can fit many new experiences* 

To consider this concept in still another dimension, a study by 
Milgram and Furth (1967) showed that when children used a sentence frame, that 
is, verbally stated the correct principle to be followed at each choice polnt, 
their percentage of correct choices Increased* In other words, verbalizing, 
concerning the applicable organizing element or ideational bin increased 
correct response* 

Denny (1964) concludes from the results of other studies of the use of 
such verbalization: "If the above findings hold up, the implications for 

trsfatm the retarded are - clear-: meaningful mediators* can be e s t a bli s hed and 
can be expected to last*” 

Attralim Levi (1966) of the Albeft Finateln College of Medicine has 
found that working with children in terms of concepts (shape, size, use, alive- 
ness, inclusion, exclusion, pairing, matching, relevant, irrelevant, analogy, 
seriation) all accompanied by verbal naming and defining, has resulted in 
noticeable improvement as measured by the Keren tests and by school reports. 

From the foregoing two more classroom teaching implications can be 
established: Classroom Practice Implication Dumber 14: Much time should be 

spent In helping the retarded develop concepts, response categories, or idea- 
tional bins* Classroom Practice Implication Humber 15 : T he verb alizat i on r of 

the response principle at each decision point is fru itf ul in increased learning 
— in other words — say it aloud. 



:Si— ary 

To summrize briefly, during the course of -this paper some fifteen ideas 
for classroom action with the retarded have-been suggested* Most of them are 
applicable, of course, to normal children* But this is hot to imply that what 
is good teaching for a normal class population is necessarily -the- best teac hi ng 
for retarded* In fact, good teaching for a normal class must of necessity be 
quite inadequate for retarded children* Also, what we consider good teac hi ng 
for retarded children might well be grossly inefficient with normal children* 

To illustrate: 

1* The tine spent and methods required to secure and insure attention of the 
retarded can be both a waste of time, and appear childishly lamature teach- 
ing to the normal* The same can be said for simplification, when carried 
to the degree which is beneficial for the retarded, 

2* The reduction of irrelevant stimuli in the retarded * s environment which 
helps to produce optimum concentration and learning for him nay produce 
only boredom and lack of stimulation and learning in the normal,. 

3. For the retarded a nonfailure oriented learning situation is almost with- 
out exception indicated* Actual failure, or even expected failure, usuall y 
decrements of effort in the retarded* This is quite contrary to 
the results obtained with the normal, where research seems to indicate that 
occasional failure is more often a spur to increased effort and success. 

4* The amount of time required to secure an optimum degree of overlearning 
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among the retarded (remembering that this is greatly influenced by their 
attention deficit problem) is, for the normal, a waste of time and detri- 
mental to their learning efficiency; 

5. Much timewhich should be devoted to concept formation among the retarded 
is 'also contraindicated' with normal pupils. They usually have, often 
through incidental and nonclassrooa learning, developed and used a great 
many of the- conceptual categories which must be developed, under teacher 
guidance, with the 'retarded. 

In conclusion,, in answer to the oft repeated question as to what is 
special about special educations Blackman (1967) concludes: . .special educa- 

tion for the mentally retarded has been- a relatively unsuccessful enterprise 
simply because there has .been very little special about it. It would appear 
that our objective in special education has been pragmatic and unambitious— 
that is, training mentally retarded children for well adjusted- mentally 
retarded adulthood.” 

In a joint article with Sparks (1965), something of both, his and Sparks' 
discontent with the status quo. is shorn in their concluding paragraph:. "Proof 
must be forthcoming that there is more special about special education (for the 
retarded) than the children assigned to these classes." 

However, limited as the investigation was for this short paper, several 
areas have been pointed out where researchers -have shown that the implications 
for cp t t sacking. of the retarded ire-different frcm or in^sope respects 
opposite to those which we would call good for the normal pupil. It has also 
pointed up other areas where, while the implications may be the same for -both 
retarded and normal, the use of a specific technique with the retarded is much 
more necessary if optimum teaching and learning is to result. 

Fifteen suck implications have been mentioned. It would seem that is 
just these were *U put into- practice with a single group of children, we- would 
have something special to present, and could amply meet the criticism that 
have been leveled at our programs by the authors mentioned above,, and by 
Johnson, Cassidy, and others. 
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ABSTRACT 



A PILOT STUDY OF CAMPING FOR THE MENTALLY RETARDED 



by 



Barbara Bateman 



During the summers o£ 1965 and 1966, the Joseph P. Kennedy, Jr., 

Foundation sponsored -these studies of camping for mentally retarded. Data were 

gathered, on 145 retarded campers in skc camps and on 39 noncamper controls. 

Data 'were also gathered on more than 100 counselors and 200 parents. 

The findings included: 

1. The families of retarded children strongly believe that camping for the 
MRs is o£ incalculable value to. both the' family and the child. 

2. The attitudes of counselors toward mental retardation, are measurably 
affected by the .performance of the retardates. 

3* Children whose IQs are in the 60 v s seem to benefit significantly more from 
the camp (in terms of test score gain) than do-other groups of ]MRs, 

4. Average IQ- gains of 3 to 4 points seem to prevail for the better camps. 

This finding; is directly in line with Oliver T s (1958) 4 .point gain 
obtained over a longer period of time in a camp situation which included 
a structured academic program in. addition to usual camp activities. 

5. There are significant differences among camps in terms of the measured 
gains made by the children. The general rule seems to-be that the children 
learn, quite directly, what they are taught. Just as leg strength is 
increased by exercising legs, so language is developed by teaching language, 
etc. Thus, different camp programs - produce different patterns of gains. 

6. Individualized behavior modification programs were employed in the 1966 
camp. Seven case studies were done in which specific behavioral changes 
were accomplished during the camp day (without interfering with the regular 
program); e.g. , decreased crying, rocking, resistance to commands, head 
hanging, etc. ; and increased verbal interaction, eye contact during 
conversation, staying with peer group, etc. 

7. No data were found to suggest that retardates and normals should 
necessarily be in camp together. Subjectively, our experiences at this 
point somewhat favor camping for retarded without normals present (except 
perhaps a very few as "models”). 

8. Specific recommendations for camping programs for the retarded were 
offered. To a large extent^ they emphasize the importance of establishing 
very specific behavioral goals and. outlining activities designed to 
accomplish those goals directly, minimizing reliance on transfer of 
training. 
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ABSTRACT 

DEVELOPING LEARNING ABILITIES THROUGH SIGHT, SOUND, AND SYMBOL 

by 

Richard' Weber 



Jhe method of Sight, Sound, and Symbol is a positive, practical and 
p it surable approach to the development of learning abilities and basic 
communication skills: reading, speaking, writing, and listening* The first 

aim of this approach is to help the student directly and systematically' cope 
with symbols on the printed page* This is a springboard of learning and per- 
mits the student to do things for himself* The second aim is to help the 
student successfully translate -these symbols into a variety of meaningful 
feedbacks, one at a time* 

This approach to learning is a result of experience with students 
ranging, in age from two to over 70, and ranging in intelligence* test scores 
from below 20 to over 140* These activities appear, therefore, geared to all 
students whether they are mentally retarded, of average intelligence, or 
intellectually gifted, and' they are designed to serve the student entering 
his. first.. formal learntog experiences as well as the student who has developed 
inefficient learning patterns* 

An endeavor has been, made to avoid or prevent the recurrence of certain 
typ ical learning dif f iculties : 

1. Scrambled seeing (b for ci, £ for £, was for saw , no for on) 

2. Scrambled hearing (m for n, X f or sixty for sixteen) 

3. Scrambled speaking (flea for three , gwansigh for $ o^oh- outside) . 

4* Scrambled writing (a for E, W for M, M for N). 

The materials follow a theme and variation form. There are fourteen 
sets of symbolic variations (upper and. lower case letters, numbers, colors, 
geometric shapes, squares -containing straight and curved lines) ona single 
group of familiar melodies limited to- a range of only six* different notes (the 
fewest amount of notes with which there are a number of familiar melodies)* 

The unique -departure of Sight, Sound^and Symbol is 'that it varies the symbols 
rather than the' sound* Each of the- fourteen sets of six different, symbols was 
purposefully selected to give the student the means to practice and eliminate 
specific perceptual problems which frequently appear in his learning experi- 
ences* Examples of several sets of symbols are' as follows: (a) C D E F G A 
(the C and G and the E and F look alike, to the student), (b) M P N B W R (the 
M N W and the P B R shapes, look alike) * (c) b d p q g k. 

It appears that confusion of similarly shaped letters is due to the fact 
that the letters look alike to the student because of their structural simi- 
larities. Therefore, the student needs to focus on whatever element of the 
letter makes it structurally different* Some authorities believe that this 
sort of confusion* is the result of lack of neurological organization, lack of 
spatial awareness, lack of laterality, etc. To cure these difficulties they 
recommend such diverse activities as walking across boards, creeping and 
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crawling, jumping on .trampolines, putting barrels together, etc* It may be, 
rather, that such difficulties are due to lack of learned orientation to the 
printed page* 

Music was selected as the medium to develop these communication skills 
because it evokes interest, curiosity and response* The medium is < the initial 
message, for the student's first response to the printed page is a nonverbal 
matching of symbols printed on the page with similar symbols placed on a key- 
board instrument (small electric organ, toy piano, conventional piano)* The 
student's ability to verbalize is hot a required entering behavior* During 
this stage of learning — before naming or writing the symbols — the student 
learns to: 

1* Differentiate similarly shaped symbols by being helped to focus immediately 
oh significant structural patterns that make them different 

2. Move consistently from left to right on, the printed page 

3* Cope with repeated letters in a series one at a time 

4* Move down the page one line at a time* 

After the student learns to read with both hands (one on the. page and 
one on the keyboard) and can match all of the symbols with absolute accuracy, 
the feedback becomes speech* After the student can speak all the symbols * the 
feedback becomes writing* 

Sight, Sound, and Symbol treats these three feedbacks to the printed page 
one at a time: ;SEE AND PLAY, SEE AND SAY, SEE AND WRITE* By dealing with 
only one translation at a> time, the student is not overwhelmed by the printed 
page and he avoids the destructive state of "symbol shock," which could: result 
in his shutting out not only all printed symbols but also uny person making an 
effort to teach him these symbols* Of course, the greatest damage is that when 
one shuts -out or suppresses anything from his reality, he also shuts out many 
other frequently valuable experiences* 

It is believed by some that rhythm teaches poor coordination and can be 
devastating to basic learning processes* Sight, Sound, and Symbol is designed 
to establish a sense of timing, in a nonrhythmical sense, wherein the student 
learns to. delay the feedback dr action from the stimulus until his central 
learning processes have had time to become involved* Perhaps this is the vital 
thread that, runs through the success and retention of these materials with such 
diverse groups as two year old normal boys and girls, four and five year old 
verbal and nonverbal mongoloid boys and girls, severely hyperactive children, 
adolescents, and adults diagnosed as emotionally disturbed and/or brain injured, 
and college level beginning piano students* To abstract from the printed page, 
one must first look at a symbol, take whatever time is necessary .for transla- 
tion, then. act* Think then act, in that order* It is helpful to have severly 
hyperactive children think, think, think, then act* The time for translation 
varies from symbol to symbol and from individual to individual* If this learn- 
ing phase is rushed or unnaturally enforced by an anxious or impatient teacher 
or parent, or by the student's own impulsiveness, learning and communication 
break down. 

It well may be that this communication breakdown is the greatest single 
cause of behavioral and learning manifestations frequently diagnosed but seldom 
cured before the student develops inefficient patterns of learning tliat affects 
his entire being and becoming * 




ABSTRACT 



DESIGNING A REHABILITATIVE CULTURE FOR MODERATELY RETARDED, ADOLESCENT GIRLS 



Judith LeBlanc, Joseph E. Spradlin, and James R. Lent 



A rehabilitative culture was designed to develop the personal, social, 
educational, and occupational skills of 27 moderately retarded adolescent 
girls. The development of the culture involved modification of the physical 
and social environment, implementing an explicit, generalized reinforcement 
system and the initiation of specific training programs. Comparison of pre- 
experimental and followup - observational data showed significant improvement in 
care of clothing, physical cleanliness, physical grooming, walking, and sitting. 
Improvements in verbal and social behavior were not demonstrated on the pre- 
experimental and followup comparisons* 



The ™»-in objective of this study was to test the effectiveness of a 
psycholinguistic approach to the remediation of learning disabilities by 
comparing three groups: an experimental remedial treatment group, a comparison 

remedial treatment group, and a nontreatment group* 



Fifteen of the 32 children were selected and matched into triads* This 
was done on the basis of their psycholinguistic abilities and disabilities wht 
were revealed in the pretest battery. The subjects in each of the five triads 
were randomly assigned to the three treatment groups. The experimental group 
received remediation based on a learning disabilities (i.e., psycholinguistic) 
approach; the comparison group received traditional or global remediation; and 
the nohtreatment group received no remediation. The children in the e*P eri “ 
mental and comparison treatment groups were tutored individually for 30 
sessions. Upon termination of treatment, all 15 subject* were reexamined on 
the 17 tests of the diagnostic battery. 

Both a statistical analysis and a case study approach were used to 
the results of the remediation aspect of the study. These analyses 
showed a trend for the experimental group to make greater gains in 
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ABSTRACT 



REMEDIATION OF PSYCHOLINGUISTIC DISABILITIES OF MENTALLY RETARDED 
EMOTIONALLY DISTURBED CHILDREN: A COMPARISON OF TWO APPROACHES 

by 

Joseph G* Minskoff 




Thirty-two educable mentally retarded emotionally disturbed children 
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psycholinguistic disability areas and overall level of functioning than either 
of the other two groups* It was concluded that the psycholinguistic approach 
to the remediation of learning disabilities was- effective since the factor of 
attention was conuylled by the inclusion of the comparison group* 

Implications for future use of case study analysis, remedial methods, 
development of curriculum, grouping, and teacher training are discussed* 



ABSTRACT 

MEETING THE NEEDS OF PARENTS— MILIEU THERAPY 
by 

Bethel Lemmerman 



There are several approaches to meeting the needs of parents. It is 
necessary to discover which method is the most beneficial* 

It has been our experience that there are two primary concerns which 
must be reevaluated and reemphasized constantly* The first concept that must 
be kept constantly in mind is that the counseling of the retarded child and his 
family is an ongoing proposition and cannot be implemented effectively on an 
on and off basis, and that this counseling mast be all inclusive in its 
approach, embracing the problems of all those 'individuals whose lives are 
intertwined in the overall picture* 

The second concern is the personality and the knowledgeability of the 
counselor involved* Whether the counseling is on a one to one basis or on a 
predetermined type of grouping, primarily and inevitably the success or 
failure of the program rests in the hands of the persons responsible* 



ABSTRACT 

DEVELOPING TEACHER PRODUCED INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS— PART I 

by 

Wayne D* Lance 



Panel: "Teaching Techniques and Materials for the trainable, mentally retarded 

from five to 20" 

A rationale for the development and production of materials by the 
teacher of TMR children was presented* Among the arguments presented to 
support this point of view were the following: 

1* The teacher's awareness of pupil needs 

2* The applicability of materials to teaching style and methodology 
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3* The benefits of the aura of experimentalism 

4* The immediate need for materials 

5. The relatively small size of the commercial market 

6* The facilitation of evaluation and modification 

7. The involvement of pupils in development and production. 

Eight criteria for developing materials were discussed: 

1. The need for a theoretical base 

2. The benefit of stating objectives in an operational matter 
The value of a developmental and sequential structure 

4. The relevance of principles .of learning 

5. The relationship of' learning and teaching.styles 

6. The. implications of the social level of pupils 

7. The need for a built in basis for evaluation, and modification 
8* The concern for intrinsic' appeal of the material. 

ABSTRACT 

INSTRUCTIONAL AIDS FOR LANGUAGE DEVELOPHENT-IN 
— THE TRAINABLE PROGRAM FIVE TO 20 

by 

Susie Griffin 

A fundamental principle of American democracy— ?to provide facilities 
for rearing children to lead well adjusted and useful lives— is the ultimate 
goal in the philosophy of education. 

It is, common knowledge that basic skills of readings writing , and 
arithmetic are extremely important today because, of the rapidity of 
technological and sociological changes. The acquisition of these.. skills is 
almost impossible without language development. 'Language, development is 
basic to our culture and is recognized as a critical and complex, problem with 
far reaching effects upon general scholastic achievement' and emotional adjust- 
ment. In the trainable program, it is a critical problem. 

'Realizing the rapidity and increase of technological changes, we have, 
utilized some of the instructional technological media in our classroom to 
elicit positive responses in the area of language. 
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Purpose and Methods of Classroom Language Study 

The purpose of aur study was to help clarify- the relationship of 
instructional technology to language development* The hypothesis was that 
children who are severely retarded are not necessarily without built' in cues 
to certain stimuli* We used as our criterion the reaction of most children to 
mass media — the television* Realizing the necessity of making the study 
meaningful and developing in a sequential order, the study began with the 
development of the concept of who I am * 

A movie projector and an Instamatic camera were used to take pictures 
of the children to show them* We utilized their recreation period and took 
pictures of them bowling, playing ball, playing in the snow, dancing, etc*, and 
the pictures were used as the basis for class discussion* Children who had 
previously uttered only sounds began to say words: me, 1 9 my picture , my 

birthday, my ball, etc* We were mindful of the importance of Piaget's studies 
of the process of concept formation* 

After the projector was used to develop the concept of who I am, we 
began the approach of how I sound* The tape recorder is an excellent: medium, 
for this, because the child becomes fascinated with his voice* 

The tape recorder can be an excellent source of instructional aids for 
the teacher of older boys and girls in the .Trainable Program* Lessons can be 
taped days before the presentation and the teacher can allow her aide to work 
with one group using the tape, while she is working with another group* Also, 
in the teacher's absence the substitute teacher can utilize the tape as a 
method of proximity control, since the familiar voice of the teacher offers 
support to the children* 

We are mindful of the power of the television, therefore we feel that 
the overhead projector is an excellent vehicle to convey messages to our 
children* If they can remember certain television programs almost verbatim, 
they can be expected to remember some of the material prepared on overhead 
transparencies * 

Self protection words were prepared .for daily use on the overhead 
projector — stop (along with the symbol of the red light), danger , poison 
(along with the symbol of a skull), lavatory, etc* Also, transparencies were 
used for instructions for making jello and other simple desserts, and the 
children were shewn transparencies for simple: sewing* 

Modification of instructional techniques used with the younger children 
can successfully be used with junior and adult trainable persons* 

Slide pictures can be taken of the students more adept at such, activi- 
ties as preparing foods, working the hdme making area, working in leather 
craft* and shown to the less adept, with the help of the teacher aide, while 
the teacher is working in another area with the advanced student; or the slides 
can be utilized to reinforce a lesson* 

It is important to reinforce language development through the use of a 
variety of sense modalities: visual, vocal, auditory, and kinesthetic; and it 

is essential that any instruction for the trainable mentally retarded be 
systematic, meaningful, sequential, and— most important — individual* 

It is also important that there is no undue Initial concern with pho- 
netic structure as such, semantic jevel, or morphological endings* The primary 
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concern is with helping the child to talk; 



ABSTRACT 

A CENTRALIZED FACILITY FOR THE MENTALLY RETARDED: FIVE POINTS IN FAVOR 

by 

James Q* Affleck 

The -terms Integration and segregation, as they are used in reference to 
the placement of educable mentally retarded students, are considered invalid 
because they tend to be confused with the broad social issue of integrat on 
and segregation of minority racial groups. Meaningful factorsare better _ 
discerned when placement is considered as cither centralized (special school) 
or decentralized (special class placement). Centralized placement is ^cated 
for educable mentally retarded adolescents in urban settings, and five points 
are included as substantiation* 

Instruction is served through consolidation by allowing an accumulation 
of equipment and materials, and permitting teacher specialization to a degree 
unlikely in decentralizedprograms. 

The nonacademic curricular areas, those areas most closely tied to 
later vocational adjustment, can be developed specifically for retarded learners. 

A centralized facility presupposes an administrative structure trained 
and committed to the education of the mentally retarded. Postgraduate educa- 
tion (+ 18 ) and family and student guidance can be maintained- into the adult 
life of the student* 

The greater specialization afforded the centralized facility offqrs_a 
more varied practicum, preservice and inservice resource than the decentralized 

program* 

There is more opportunity for the centralized facility to evolve into a 
community center for the mentally retarded that could promote the^shelter, 
and continue training and guidance for these individuals in an urban setting 
of growing complexity. 



ABSTRACT 

A PUBLIC SCHOOL- PROGRAM OF INTEGRATION 
by 

Kathy Lawrence 

The effectiveness of Special Class programs for the 
retarded versus allowing these youngsters to remain in regular classes has b en 
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discussed pro and con for many years* Little has been written on parttime 
placement of the educable mentally retarded in classes with average children 
based on educational prescriptions for each educable mentally retarded child* 
Placement needs to be carried out on an individual basis to be of maximum 
benefit and geared to the needs of each educably mentally retarded youngster* 
An attempt is made to describe the first steps toward such a plan* Both the 
strengths and weaknesses are presented as well as background preparations and 
initial measures necessary to initiate this program and set" it into action. 



ABSTRACT 

AUDIOVISUAL INSTRUCTION TECHNIQUES IN THE EDUCABLE MENTALLY RETARDED CLASSROOM 

by 

Steve A* Brannan 



The development of a technology of the instructional process is having 
a positive effect on classroom instruction in both regular and special educa- 
tion* In mental retardation , the utilization of audiovisual aids with mentally 
retarded children is seen < as a significant factor affecting an increase in the 
learning level of this particular group* Some of the newer educational media 
gaining much prominence with the retarded include video tapes , polar iod type 
cameras, teletrainer units, record players. and tape recorders with earphone 
headsets, and, 8mm "single concept films” or "film loops". Unfortunately, a 
paradox seems to exist in that many audiovisual aids are being recommended, 
but little information is available for teachers concerning the best methods 
of utilizing instructional media* 

Of special significance for the teacher of the retarded is the need to 
know the most effective methods of utilizing instructional sound films in the 
qlassroom. Of all the different instructional media,, the motion picture must 
be recognized as the one most thoroughly studied and the one proven to be an 
effective educational medium for use in the classroom* Still, there has been 
a lack of Research evidence on the value of film learning with educable 
mentally retarded children* More specifically, little effort has been made to 
determine the applicability of proven methods of film teaching with normals to 
populations of mentally retarded children* Noting this problem, Brannan (1965) 
Investigated five different methods of film teaching with twenty Intermediate 
special classes of mentally retarded children in the Portland, Oregon Public 
Schools* Utilizing a commercially produced instructional sound film, the 
twenty classes were randomly assigned to one of the five different methods of 
film utilization: 



Method A 
Method B 
Method C 
Method D 
Method E 



Introduction film showing 

Introduction film showing, film reshowing 

Introduction film showing, pupil participation 

Introduction film showing, discussion 

Introduction film showing, discussion, fllut reshowing 



Also .studied was the effect on film learning when retarded children 
received either immediate or delayed knowledge of their film test answers * Two 
significant aspects of the study were the utilization of a specially designed 
film study guide and an objective test to direct and evaluate, respectively, 
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the pupils* film learning. Practical results and recommendations adapted from 

the study include the following: 

1. Film teaching utilizing any of the five methods results in significant 
learning: all film methods seem to be equally effective, and retention 

of learned film material is increased when children receive a knowledge 
of their film test answers* 

2* Increased use of instructional sound films should be promoted with educable 
mentally retarded children* 

3. In regard to effective film learning, increased recognition should be given 
to how- a film is utilized in the classroom. If both effective learning and 
utilization of time are to be recognized. Method A combined with the 
providing of correct film test answers during or closely following a film 
test is highly recommended for use with educable retardates* 

4. Present day instructional sound films, effectively utilized, are quite 
applicable with educable mentally retarded children* 

5* Increased efforts should be made in constructing and utilizing objective 
testfs to measure the film learning of educable mentally retarded children 
and these tests should be administered orally to the class* 

6. Since the film study guide is seen as a powerful method for motivating and 
directing film learning, greater efforts should be made in the construc- 
tion and utilizition of film study guides with educable retardates. 

7; Teachers of the mentally retarded should be familiar with, and employ 
successful methods of, utilizing instructional sound films in their 
classrooms. 



Brarman, S.A. A comparative study of techniques of film utilization with 

educable mentally retarded children. Unpublished doctoral dissertation, 
Colorado State College, 1965. 



The information presented in this paper is based upon the experiences 
encountered in organizing and implementing the program at Camp Jimmy, a day 
camp for exceptional children in Baltimore, Maryland. The term Exceptional 
Child" to identify the campers refers to those children diagnosed' as mentally 
retarded, neurological ly impaired, deaf, aphasic, and emotionally disturbed. 

In order to prevent the overlapping of topics to be presented, this 
paper will not concern itself with specific recreational activities but will 
discuss two areas of prime concern in the organization of a day camp program: 
Selection of Campers and Safety Precautions. 



Reference 



ORGANIZATION OF CAMPING PROGRAMS FOR THE MENTALLY RETARDED 



by 



Robert A. Sternberg 
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Selection of Campers 



The responsibility for the selection of campers should rest entirely 
with the camp director who is aware of the needs of the prospective campers 
and of the camp* Experience 'has demonstrated that the most accurate method 
of selecting campers is by interviewing each child with the family in their 
home* This method has proven far superior to the traditional screening of 
psychological, medical, and educational reports* It is this author's philoso- 
phy that all children have the right to that type of camping. program from 
which they can benefit the most* The criteria for camper selection should be 
kept extremely flexible as the intent' of any camping program should be to 
provide a service based on a child's abilities and not to concern Itself with 
the maze of diagnostic labels based on a child's -disabilities* An example of 
flexible criteria that has proven workable is camper selection based upon 
ability to walk, ability to communicate verbally or by gesture, and ability to 
care for toileting needs* 

Once the selection- of' campers has been made, the camp administration 
must concern itself with appropriate grouping* There are countless theories 
about the grouping of exceptional children, however, for a purely recreational 
camp program, practical experience has proven the worth of grouping based 
upon physical size, muscular coordination, and communicative abilities — not 
upon diagnoses* Admittedly, this method has limitations but it also offers 
a feasible solution to the grouping problems presented by the varied heeds of 
the exceptional child* 



Safety Precautions 

In order to offer a-„ worthwhile 'program to -the. * campers and to ensure 
the- parents of their child's well being, a variety of safety precautions 
must be incorporated into the camp program* Camp administrators -must keep in 
mind that any form of negligence, no matter how minute, which results in harm 
to a camper places the camp and its staff in a legally responsible position* 

It is a must for the camp to purchase liability Insurance for every camper and 
to require the parents to present evidence of medical insurance for their child* 
The camp should receive a permission slip for camp attendance from each child's 
physician -along with a detailed description of any medication the child uses* 
The campers should also receive an examination from the camp nurse during the 
first days of each season* It is highly recommended that the nurse have past 
experience with handicapped children, especially with children having seizures* 
(It is relatively easy to hire such a nurse by contacting the Directors of 
Nursing at nearby state hospitals and obtaining lists of nurses who have 
resigned due to pregnancy* Such , nurses are usually willing to obtain summer 
work if they can bring their child with them to camp each day.) 

The major concern is group size and staff ratio* A ratio of three 
counselors per group of ten campers is sufficient in most instances. In the 
case of children with severe communications disorders, a ratio of five coun- 
selors per group of ten children is recommended* 



S uggestions 

The above mentioned precautions should be an integral* part of any camp 
organization* The following suggestions have been incorporated into the Camp 
Jimmy program during the past three years; some may prove applicable to other 
day camping programs: 
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Campers who have at any time had seizures should wear a red shirt d » ri “8 
the camp day, including the period when their group is using the swimming 

pool* 

Campers should be brought to the infirmary area for their medication. Med- 
ication, under no circumstances, should ever be given by a counselor. 

Two way radios (walkie talkies) should be given to each group so that the 
counselors are in constant contact with the nurse and director even whxle 
their group is away from the central camp area. The value of these radios 
cannot be overestimated in the event of a seizure while the group is on a 
hike, or in the event of other sudden or unforeseen hazards. 

The swimming pool should be divided into areas by the use of nets (cargo 
nets available, at any surplus store) instead of lifelines, since the hype - 
active campers quickly walk under lines. 

The camp day should be totally structured from. morning until night. All 

activities should be rigidly scheduled, and attendance for campers and 

counselors must be mandatory at all times. Prior to camp, - 

explained to all parents that it is their responsibility to 

child home when he is sick, since any child sent to camp must participate 

in all activities of the day. 



SELF-CONCEPT OF ABILITY AS A WORKER: A MEASUREMENT 

DEVICE FOR USE WITH EMR ADOLESCENTS 

by 

Donald A. Burke and Donald F. Sellin 



It is the purpose of this report to discuss the development of a 
leasurement device adapted, from the Brbokover GeneralSeif-ConceptofAcademic 

ib ill tv Scale (1962, 1965, 1967). It is intended to be used by teachers, 
rotational counselors and other professional workers interested in the voca- 
:ional adjustment of the educable mentally retarded (EMR). 

Goldstein (1964) has observed that "From the time of the treatment 

•enter for the mentally retarded, in the mid nineteenth century, the major goal 
if tote£st2^ ^ipiiLs and services has been to help the mentally retarded 
Individual achieve social and occupational adequacyat^maturity <P • 
rhis interest in social and occupational adequacy of the mentally retarded, 
particularly the EMU, has developed to the point that mass media, governmental 
asencies foundations, and occasionally private industry, and educational 
institutions, seem to be concerned enough to testify that the retarded can be 
SpedCor that "they are reliable worlcers", or that "they can learn. One 
would think that all that needs to be done is to train “"“gh Personnel to 
carry on the teaching, training, counseling, placement and follovmp and ou 
major goal will have been satisfied. The unfortunate truth is that. 

The occupational picture for the retarded is far from 
encouraging. Occupational categories once province of 
the retarded have been decreasing markedly in the past half 

* i i j e frenn 
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century. Predictions of experts indicate that this trend 
~iii n.rolof hilt- at a reduced pace iHaaooearance 
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of jobs for the retarded may be attributed to technological 
changes wrought by automation and mechanization in industry, 
on the :farm, and in homes* Competition for remaining jobs 
has become more keen because of the large labor pool avail- 
able for such work* The spotty nature of this problem has 
created conditions in a limited number of occupational cen- 
ters* It is suggested, however, that this problem will 
become more universal as technological changes take place* 

Indications are that training programs as well as counsel- 
ing and guidance services for the retarded are already 
playing a critical role in the social adjustment of these 
workers (Goldstein, 1964, p. 254). 



The Self Concept 

At least one prerequisite for social adjustment and/or occupational 
adequacy is suggested in this comment by Combs (1962), "Extremely adequate, 
self actualizing persons seem to be characterized by an essentially positive 
view of self (p. 51). ,, Apparently this observation that the adequate person 
tends to have a positive view of self is acceptable to personality theory; 

Heber (1964) notes, "Central to a number of contemporary theories of personality 
is a global concept which, in general, refers to the sum total of all the 
characteristics a person attributes to himself, and the positive and negative 
values he attaches to these characteristics. Rogers (1947) has termed this 
the 'self concept* (p. 146).*' 

Goldstein and Seigle (1958) in discussing characteristics of the EMR, 
observing how inadequate feelings of self worth might develop: 

A characteristic of educable mentally handicapped (EMR)..* 
is that of self devaluation. This characteristic is a 
result of imbalance between the child* s competencies, 
intellectual and physical, and the demands of his environ- 
ment* Self devaluation most frequently manifests itself in 
behaviors and attitudes signifying that the child has strong 
feelings of general unworthiness and that he holds his 
abilities in low esteem (p. 12)* 

Interestingly , this global view of self, sometimes referred to as the 
phenomenological self, has generated a considerable body of literature* How- 
ever, as Indicated by Heber (1964), "Despite the importance of global concepts 
of feelings about one*s self* in contemporary personality theory, one can only 
speculate about the self concept of the mentally retarded (p. 147)." 

Concerning the limited amount of literature in this area related to, the 
retarded, one would have to be honest and suggest that if the global strategies 
established in investigating self concept in the general population were 
adopted standard procedures for investigating self concept of the EMR, the 
usefulness of the information might continue to elude us. Certainly one of the 
problems in identifying the relevance of research findings of self concept 
studies to how people behave is related to the use- or multifactor instruments 
and the desire to express results as an indication of subjects* general self 
concept * 

It would seem then that the very characteristic thought to be essential 
to social and/or occupational adequacy is often less than adequate in the EMR 
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population and yet, as presently defined, appears to be extremely difficult to 
study with. any consistency. 

W.B. Brookover and his associates at Michigan State University (1962, 
1965, 1967), influenced by symbolic interaction theory, particularly as 
detailed by George Herbert Mead (1934), have . concerned themselves with the 
'development of a theory of school learning which refers to a category of 
symbolic behaviors defined as"...the evaluation one makes of oneself in 
respect to the ability to achieve in academic tasks, in general as compared to 
others (Brookover , LePere , Hamacheck, Thomas and Erickson , 1965 , p . 51) * 
According to Brookover (1967): 

The basic propositions of this theory assert that a student's 
self concept of academic ability results from his perceptions 
of the evaluations significant others hold of his ability. 

The student's self concept of academic ability in turn functions 
to limit the level of academic achievement attempted'. Self 
concept of academic ability therefore hypothesized as an 
intervening' variable between the expectations and evaluations 
of significant others and school achievement. The relationship 
of perceived evaluations of significant others is conceptualized 
as a necessary and sufficient condition; i.e., a. change in the 
perceived evaluations of others will be reflected in a change 
in self concept. The relationship of self concept of ability 
to academic achievement, on the other hand, is hypothesized as 
a necessary but not a sufficient condition for the occurrence 
of a particulary level of academic performance (p. 140). 

Recently, Brookover and his associates' have extended their research 
interests to the EMR and the effect of special class^placement on the self 
concept of academic ability. (Towne and Joiner, 1966; Schurr and Brookover, 
1967) 



The General Self Concept of Academic Ability Scale 

The authors of the present report, generally influenced by the social 
theory of mental retardation as discussed originally by Dexter (1958) and more 
recently by Mercer (1965), as well as the work cited above, and with encourage- 
ment from - Brookover, have adapted the General Self Concept, of Academic Ability 
Scale (Brookover, 1962, 1965, 1967) for use with EMR adolescents. The nature 
of the scale adaptation, the scale itself with\a description of the items, 
general results of tests of reliability, and recommendations for using, the 
adapted scale* will follow. 

There is reason to believe that as the EMR moves through the severe), 
levels of program provided' by public schools he is likely to find, an increas- 
ing emphasis on vocational adjustment and decreasing emphasis on academic 
performance. This assumption is at least partially supported when one con- 
siders the expansion of vocational rehabilitation services for the EMR at the 
secondary school level and the emergency of cooperative .agreements between ^ 
public schools and state rehabilitation agencies as aut. Prized under P r L. 89- 
333. This vocational trend of many secondary level EMR programs prompted ^ the 
authors to modify the Brookover scale in such . a way as to measure the EMR s 
self concept of ability as a worker rather than his self concept of academic 

ability. 

The measurement device, which employs an interview technique,, is 
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organized into six distinct sections: 



1* Sample Questions * It is the purpose of this section to determine 
to what extent the adolescent BJR is able to respond to the type of questions 
asked in the scale itself. Specifically, the interviewer gives the subject an 
opportunity to state preferences (favorite TV programs and favorite cars), an 
opportunity to relate how he thinks his parent (s) or guardian (s) would answer 
a specific question (my father thinks Ford cars are: (a) the best, (b) above 

average, (c) average, (d) below average, (e) the poorest). The adolescent EMR 
is also asked to think about his parents or guardians, his best friend, and 
his favorite teacher and indicate how he thinks they might rate his favorite 
TV program (Sample question number 1). Finally, the interviewer discusses 
the concept of job ability (how well one will do in work), to insure that the 
adolescent EMR does understand the: general nature of the scale. It should be 
noted that no score is achieved in : this section and that it is the judgement 
of the interviewer which determines whether or not the scale should be 
administered beyond this point. 

2. Significant Others . This section is designed to find out from the 
subject who the important people are in his life. The subject has an oppor- 
tunity to answer this question first in a general way, then specifically as' it 
relates to (a) those who are concerned about how * well he will do in work, and 
(b) those who are concerned about how well he will do in school. In each 
case the relationship between the subject and named person (s) is determined. 

3. Self Concept of Ability as a Worker: General. This section which 

consists of thirteen questions is designed to allow the subject to rate him- 
self in job ability as compared to friends and classmates. It also asks him 
to think about his ability to hold a job, how he would rate himself with most 
people, his ability to become a skilled worker (secretary, machine operator, 
etc.) by completing special or additional training, and the pay he thinks he 
is capable of earning for his work. There are eight such basic self concept 
of work ability questions, each one providing five possible answers generally 
ranging from "among the best" or "I'm sure I can" to "among the poorest" or 
"I'm sure I can't." There is also an opportunity for the subject to think 
about the kind of job he would like if he were free to choose any job and a 
similar question related to staying in school and getting as much training for 
a job as he would need. In both cases there is a companion question which 
asks if the subject expects he. could reach the stated goal. The remaining 
question asks the subject to name the one person he would want to be like. 

4. Perceived Self Concept of Ability as a Worker: Parents . In this 

section, which consists of five questions, the subject is asked to answer 
questxons related to his job ability as he thinks his parent (s) or guardian (s)' 
might answer them. For example: "How do you think your parents would rate 

your job ability compared to other students your age? (a) among the best, 

(b) above average, (c) average, (d) below average, (e) among the poorest." 

5. Perceived Self Concept of Ability as a Worker: Friend . The 

nature of the five questions 'in this section is he same as -above except that 
it allows the subject to respond as he thinks his best friend might respond. 
For example: "Where do you think your best friend would say you will rank in 

job ability when you leave school? (a) among the best, (b) above average, 

(c) average, (d) below average, (e) among the poorest." i 

6. Perceived Self Concept of Ability as a Worker: Teacher . In this 

final section the subject thinks about his favorite teacher and answers the 
five questions as he or she might'. For example: "Do you think, that your 
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favorite teacher would say you have the ability to 
yes, definitely, (b) yes, probably, (c) not sure, 
(e) no." 



hold a full time job? (a) 
either way, (d) probably not. 



Relative to scoring procedures, the scale is made up of thirty-one 
luestions, six of which cannot be assigned numerical scores as they ask '.for 
lames of people or the kind of job the subject wants or expects to get. Two 
,ther questions which relate to the kind of school experiences the subject 
rants and expects to get are scored on a four point scale. The remaining^ 
verity-three questions are assigned scores on a five point scale where a 
responses get five points, "b" responses get four points, c responses get 
three points, "d" responses get two points and "e" responses get one point. 

Che number of points a subject could score (then would range from a low of 25 
, hish of 123. It is possible to compute r,ubscores on four of the five 
sections of the scale itself as follows: The Self Concept of Ability as. a 

Worker: General scores would range from 10 to 48; The Self Concept of- Ability 

as a Worker: Parents section as well as the Friend and Teacher sections scores 

would each ranee from 5 to 25. 



to 



M<»t- hod s used to Determine Reliability and Usefulness of Sca le 

In an effort to determine the reliability and possible usefulness of the 
Self Concept of Ability as a Worker Scale the authors sought to enter a 
cooperative arrangement with a vocationally oriented secondary school level 
program designed for EMR adolescents. Such an arrangement was rade with the 
Kent Occupational Education and Training Center (KDETC) located at Wyoming, 
Michigan. The center, which meets the program standards as defined by the 
Michigan Department of Education, offers classes, both academic and nonacademic, 
geared to functional literacy, a sheltered workshop setting for vocational 
diagnosis and evaluation purposes, comminity job placement and followup, a 
well* 1 rounded program of phvsical education, driver education, city wide school 
athletics, and a variety of extracurricular activities for its students (1968). 

During the school year 1965-66 there were 84 students enrolled in the 
KOETC program. Their ages ranged from, 16 years, one month to 19 *** , > 

months. The IQ’s of the group ranged from 50 to 83 as measured by the Wech 

Adult Intelligence Scale. 

A test and retest procedure was adopted to determine the stability of 
the scale. It was agreed that, using the interview technique recommended by 
the authors, an adult familiar to all the subj ects would administer the scale 
on both occasions. The person selected was a certified th %?® 

employed by the Kent County (Michigan) Intermediate School District. Jhf 
amount of time between the two interviews in each case was set at 30 days. 
Pearson product moment correlation coefficients were calculated tojletermine 
the extent of linear relationship between the test and retest of the 84 
subjects, not only appropriate subtotal and total scores, but also on each 

item. 

In an effort to determine to what extent the scale was internally 
consistent the authors employed a technique discussed by White and Salts (19577 . 

o“i. Phi efficient (»it> prinarily "...beceuj. co^n- 
tat ion is easy and because the significance level of the obtained statistic 
can be determined exactly (p; 93)/' 

Although no attempt will be made here to discuss the specif icresuits 
of the analyses mentioned above it may be said generally that, within the 
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limits of the population used and the procedures employed, the scale does 
meet criteria of temporal and internal reliabiliuy and that the results to 
date compare favorably with those reported by Brookover and his associates 
(1962, 1965, 1967). 



Observations 



Due to the fact that the cooperative arrangement between the authors, 
and the XOETC only dates back two and one half years, any discussion relative 
to the specific, usefulness of the scale would be premature. However, the voca- 
tional placement workers of KOETC have been using the scale each year and some 
interesting observations have been made by them. For example, in the work 
placement followup period for the school year 1966-67 (the first group of 
workers to have been measured once during their prevocational experience and 
again a year later during their on the job training), it was observed that, of 
the 29 graduates that year, the four workers who had given themselves the 
lowest total scores in both interviews (indicating a low self concept of 
ability as a worker) were evaluated by employers and vocational followup 
personnel as having serious problems in their work performance. The four 
workers who had given themselves the highest total scores (indicating high self 
concept of ability as a worker) were evaluated as having outstanding work 
records, in fact three of the four were recipients of school awards for having 
maintained excellent work records. Employers and staff involved in the per- 
formance evaluations were not aware of the Self Concept of Ability as a Worker 
Scale scores at the time their evaluations were made. We do not, of course, 
offer this information as evidence that the scale has value. That remains to 
be demonstrated as workers in the field begin to use the scale. 



Potential Usefulness of Scale 



Concerning the use of the Self Concept of Ability as a Worker Scale, the 
main point which the authors would like to stress is that the scale is to be 
used as an aid in teaching and counseling the EMR adolescent. We would hope 
that no one would use the scale as a screening device to * include or exclude 
individuals from vocationally oriented programs. We propose that the scale 
should be used as an aid to a teacher or a vocational placement worker, not in 
deciding whether or not an EMR is ready for a work placement, but rather as an 
indicator of: (a) the kind of classroom activities which should be devised to 

support the youngster as he prepares himself to enter the world of work, (b) 
the kind of job that should be selected, specifically as it relates to the 
perceived ability of the youngster, and (c) how much supervision - a youngster 
will need when is placed on a job. 
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ABSTRACT 



PDK GOOD PRACTICES CONFERENCE FOR TEACHERS OF THE MENTALLY RETARDED: 
AN INNOVATION IN "INSERVICE TRAINING" 



Alexander L. Britton 



Special Education has matured to the degree that documentation Is no 
longer necessary when one espouses functional goals, through assessment 
planning and evaluation ir iucation of the mentally retarded.* The question 
arises, however, as to wht-uer special class teachers are aiding children to 
accomplish those stated goals. < 

An area of apparent weakness may exist in a breakdown of communications 
within the education triangle: 



Often trainees are unable to test' new ideas, while 'experienced teachers 
reinforce old and perhaps irrelevant techniques, colleagues lack facilities 
for sharing, and researchers lack feedback from the classroom. 

The Phi Delta Kappa, Gamma Rho Chapter f s one day conference utilizes 
mentally retarded children as subjects for demonstrations before groups of 20 
to 25 conferees. Master teachers share assessment procedures, strategies and 
techniques for teaching the retarded at various a£e levels. Curriculum guides, 
Qoursesoof study, and current research may be tested in classroom settings. 
Opportunity is provided for critical evaluation, justification, and a dialogue 
among the members of the triumvir is established. 

The following examples may illustrate: 

1* (Middle grades) A Long Beach Unified School District teacher demonstrated 
a lesson on .health and self care, emphasizing temperature and the thermo— 
meter, showing the transition from calendar and weather to normal room and 
body temperature. 

2. (Primary grades) A Placentia Unified School District teacher demonstrated 
the utilization of the Peabody Language Development Kit correlated with 
finger play, < stick and bag puppets. 

3. (Upper grades) A psychologist presented Illinois Test of Psycholinguistic 
Abilities profiles, and conferees explored the development of strategies and 
planning for the subjects. 

The conference is cosponsored by California State College at Long Beach, 
the California State Department of Education, Division of Special Schools and 
Services, and the Superintendent of Schools Offices of Los Angeles and Orange 
Counties. 
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AN INVESTIGATION OF THE DOMAN-DELACATO THEORY 
OF NEUROPSYCHOLOGY AS IT APPLIES TO 
TRAINABLE MENTALLY RETARDED CHILDREN IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

by 

John R. Kershner 

the central concept of the neuropsychological theory proposed by Doman- 
Delacato is that of neurological organization. This concept assumes that 
ontogeny (the process of individual development ) recapitulates' phylogeny .(the 
process of species development). The "development proceeds in an orderly 
anatomical fashion through the medulla and cord, pons, midbrain and cortex, 
and culminates ih cortical hemispheric dominance. According to this rationale^ 
the individuals development of mobility, manual competence, tactile compe- 
tence, vision, audition, and language parallels, andis functionally related 
to, his anatomical progress. 

It has been further reasoned that degrees, of incapacity of .the locomotor 
and sensory modalities are a function of degree cf insufficiency of neurologi- 
cal organization. Thus, by measuring the level of ^neurological organization, 
it theoretically* becomes possible to prescribe activities aimed at facilitating 
the developmental process and eliminating dysfunctions. Diagnosis must attempt 
to evaluate the total person with respect to all 'sensory pathways, as 
prescription must: attempt to. treat the total -person via all such pathways. 

Application of the concept of neurological organization has resulted 
in the Neuropsychological method of. treatment for the mentally retarded, 
according to which cognitive functioning is related to neurological development 
as evidenced by perceptual motor abttity. 

One- of the important causes of mental retardation is injury to the 
nervous system^ especially the brain. Proponents of the Neuropsychological 
approach assert that: it, is possible to 'restore brain functions that have been 
impaired or badly developed by .subjecting the child to a treatment program 
aimed at developing .proper neurologic functioning. It is their contention that 
learning disabilities of an organic causation have their'origih in the brain; 
therefore, efforts to overcome such* deficiencies should be directed toward* the 
brain. ~ 



The purpose of the present investigation was to determine 'the effects 
of a structured' program of physical activities consistent with the Neuropsycho- 
logical Theory on the physical and 1 intellectual development of trainable 
mentally retarded children and thereby assess the Theory of Neurological 
Organization in a public school setting. 

The study was conducted in two schools of the ^Northern Lehigh School 
District, Lehigh County, Pennsylvania. Subjects consisted of 30 trainable 
mentally retarded children: 16 control subjects and 14 experimental subjects. 
'Treatments were randomly assigned to : intact classes, and* in each case adminis- 
tered by a teacher "and teacher aide. The teacher of the control group 
received individual and group* instruction designed to impress upon her the 
experimental, innovative and beneficial natufe of her program, and to initiate 
her into its implementation. The teacher :of the experimental group attended 
a seven day orientation course offered 'by the Institutes for the Achievement of 
Human Potential in Philadelphia. At no time during the coured of study was 
the term ''control group" used: all personnel involved in the conduct of 
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treatment procedures believed both groups to be erperimental* 

The hypotheses, stated in question form, were as follows: (a) Does a 

program of specialized physical activities that Is consistent with the: Doman- 
Delacato Theory of Neurological Organization contribute to the creeping and 
crawling ability of trainable mentally retarded children? This question 
assumes Importance in that creeping and crawling, abilities are the motor 
expressions of critical levels of neurological organization* .In this role 
Improvements In creeping and. crawling abilities would signal enhancement of 
mobility and consequent neurologic functioning* (b) Does a program of 
specialized physical activities that is consistent with the above theory 
contribute to the .perceptual motor proficiency of trainable mentally retarded 
children? (c) Does a program of specialized physical activities that is con- 
sistent with the above theory contribute to the functional intelligence of 
trainable mentally retarded .children? 



-Pretesting 

All children were pretested on creeping and crawling ability via a 
forty-eight point scale originally developed by Dr* Robert Doman, on perceptual 
motor proficiency via. the Kershner-Dusewicz-Kershner (KDK) group adaptation of 
the Oseretsky, and on cognitive abilities w as measured by the Peabody Picture 
Vocabulary Test (PPVT) Form B* The groups were similar in creeping and crawl- 
ing and perceptual motor:- proficiency but they differed, significantly on the 

ppvtJ ' " . 



Method 

The experimental and control programs were in effect from November 1, 
to February 28, 1967: 74' school days, with the interruptions of Thanksgiving 

and Christmas vacations* The experimental treatment is based on. the assumption 
that experience affects * he /brain and that specific types of experience will 
affect specific, levels of the brain* 

Activities are sequentially structured according to the neurological 
stages of development * Each ^ stage is described by qualitative levels which 
allow the individual to perform at his own functional level* Hence, activi- 
ties designed to develops a particular neurological stage are essentially group 
activities, although an individual program of treatment based on specific 
evaluation of competency is prescribed- -for each child* Each child is taught 
to master his lowest functional level before going ,on to the next higher 
level* The experimental program thus centered^ around a one hour per day 
period of the mobility activities which aim to enhance neurological organiza- 
tion, and activities inducing stimulation through all the, sensory modalities* 
.The entire school curriculum, five and one half hours per day, involved 
activitiesuconsistent with the Doman-Delacato Theory of Neurological Organiza- 
tion* The more strenuous activities were conducted in a multipurpose room, 
the remaining activities taking place in the classroom* 

The control group program, in effect for the same period of time, was 
one of nonspecific activities* The games and. exercises of this group were 
constructed to giye reason for" the teacher to direct individual and group 
praise and encouragement* The children were given attention and exposed to * 
enthusiasm approximately equal to that received by the experimental group* The 
program centered around one hour per day of gross motor activities, and varied 
games and exercises; The more strenuous activities were conducted in a 
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multipurpose room, the remaining activities taking place in the classroom; 



Posttesting 

Posttesting was conducted at £he conclusion of the treatment period 
by J the same testers* The instruments used were again the scale of creeping 
and crawling ability, the KDK group adaptation of the Oseretsky, and Form 
A of the PPVT. 



Limitations 

Restrictions are imposed upon attempts to apply the findings of this 
study to' contexts differing from the one reported. Neither a random sampling 
of the population nor randomized assignment of children' to groups was 
accomplished. The extent to which and to whom the results can be generalized 
is, therefore, affected to an unknown degree. Also, since there was only one 
teacher and an aide supervising each group, the extent to which differential 
teaching affects entered into the findings is unknown. 



Discussion 



A Mann-Whitney U test performed on the creeping and crawling gain 
scores between groups revealed that the experimental group had improved signi- 
ficantly more than the control group. Thus, the results from hypothesis I 
supported a very basic assumption of' the Doman-Delacato position, i.e., that 
creeping and crawling performance improves through participation in creeping 
and crawling activities. This serves as an important control for the 
effectiveness of the experimental procedures. 

A Mann-Whitney U test performed on the motor development gain scores 
between groups revealed that there were no significant differences between 
groups, although both gained significantly with respect to their pretest 
scores. These results from hypothesis II did not support an explicit conten- 
tion of the .Doman-Delacato position, i.e., that recapitulation of early 
perceptual motor developmental sequences is prerequisite to the performance of 
more sophisticated perceptual' motor skills that are not practiced. In addi- 
tion, the data provided are not conclusive for accepting motor improvement as 
a singular results of either treatment, as observed gains in both groups on 
the KDK scores could be attributable to maturation or the effects of testing. 
Caution should be exercised in interpreting results from hypothesis III which 
tended to support the Doman-Delacato theoretical position. An analysis of 
covariance, using' pretest PPVT- scores as the covariant, was performed, on 
posttest PPVT scores and yielded significant gains in favor of the experimental 
group. Covariance analysis, however does not alter the indication that both 
samples represented different populations. Therefore, the significance of the 
gains exhibited by the E group on the PPVT is affected by the degree that 
covariance analysis is inferior to randomization and the unknown extent to 
which the improvement may have, been due to uncontrolled factors associated 
with initial group differences. 

The three hypotheses were chosen to *test the Doman-Delacato Theory of 
neurological organization as it applies to trainable mentally retarded 
children. Some basic assumptions of the theory were supported and the experi- 
mental treatment appeared to have a facilitating effect upon the intellectual 
development of the children in the E group. However, the uncontrolled factors 
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that could have accounted for the PPVT gains necessitates discretion in inter- 
preting these findings. The fact that there was only one teacher in each 
treatment suggests that factors such- as amount of task directed acitivity, 
amount of exposure to vocabulary and teacher enthusiasm may have been operat- 
ing differentially in the two groups. The groups were not described in speci- 
fic terms, therefore unaccountable factors associated with initial group 
differences may have been present « 

Within the stated limitations, these findings suggest that the pro- 
cedures may prove beneficial in application with retarded children in public 
schools. On the other hand, the lack of significance between groups in motor 
development and the motor improvement exhibited by the control group questions 
the validity of the Doman-Delacato contention that ontogenetic development 
consists of an invariant sequence of stages and that proficient motor function- 
ing at higher levels is dependent upon successful completion of lower levels* 

/ 

The principal investigator was unable to find any similar experimental 
investigations in the literature. The small sample and limitations in 
research design necessitate caution in deriving valid inferences from these 
findings but clearly point up the need for larger scale investigations along 
similar lines* 



ABSTRACT 

SEGREGATION AND ITS ISSUES 
by 

Oliver L* Hurley 



The case is presented for; the centralized day school, as contrasted 
with dispersed special classes*. It is contended that the day school can 
better enhance the effectiveness of the teacher pupil, transaction through 
improved, opportunities for communication between ^teachers, between teachers 
and psychologists, and between teachers -and supervisors; for articulation 
of the program and its content; and for instructional grouping according to 
relevant educational 1 dimensions* 



PROBLEMS OF SEX EDUCATION IUR TEE EDUCABLE MENTAL RETARDATE 
IN THE DAY SCHOOL 

by 

Sadie M# Douglass 



Although- there has been very little literature concerning sex education 
programs for mental retardates, there are hopeful) signs of. awareness of this 
neglect and positive steps in progress towards its correction* Dr* Julian V. 
Stein, Director of the Project on Recreation and Fitness for the Mentally 
Retarded, and The Sex Information and Education Council for the United States 
are cooperating, in an effort to deal with the problems of teaching sex 
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education for the mentally retarded. Their plan of operation may be of value 
to those who may wish, to begin a prompt course of action on the problem at 
the community or school level* These organizations have already set into 
motion the .following steps: 

1. The collection of information and materials from those individuals or 
departments who have already become involved in sex education for the 
mentally retarded 

2* The appointment of a task force or a committe' to review, evaluate, and 
make recommendations relative to the above* mentioned data 

3* The development of pamphlets^ books, unit guides, and audiovisual materials 

4* A plan to use the materials developed — on an experimental- basis— -with 

mental retardates of various > ages and functional levels, and in a variety 
of environmental, settings* 

After almost ten years of, study and. .evaluation of existing sex educa- 
tion courses, the Baltimore City Public Schools released a tentative guide in 
sex education for children An Kindergarten tlurough 12th grade in September 
1967* Currently, the program is being* implemented in .the sixth grade. Mental 
retardates on’ the* Intermediate level are included in this trial run; 

The entire Kindergarten through 12th grade program has as its objectives 
the development of three basic concepts, ..namely: 

1* Family living influences one's, attitudes, values, and behavior* 

2. Growth and development is a personal, unique, and a natural life process* 

3* Successful living requires sound personal and social relationships. 

The junior high program will be phased into the various academic 
subject areas next fall* This course of action Is contrary tq the thinking 
of veteran pioneers such as Dr* Mary Calderone who believes that .family life* 
education; should be taught as a separate entity. The fact .that incomplete 
coverage will result from the plan of operation chosen for the junior high 
level means that each junior high, school will have the^responsibility of 
planning a short supplementary unit of study adapted, to the,., needs, peculiar 
to its conmunity setting* 

Preparation for this step will begin in May with, a. five day workshop. 
Two to four representatives from each junior high school will participate. 
Subsequently, these persons will assist' the principal in organizing the 
supplementary unit. 

Workshop enrollees will be exposed' to the following topics in the 
five sessions: T 

1* Purpose of the workshop 

Why family, life education is needed 
Community readiness 

2* Adolescent growth patterns 

External and internal changes in boys and girls 
Human reproduction and the birth .process 



3. Understanding emotional change 

Dating, going steady, and dating standards 

4. Preview of films 

5* Guidelines in planning family life education 

Small group discussions of possible units of study. 

Mrs. Koma Stinchcomb, former supervisor of Junior High Special 
Curriculum, and I worked with the committee whose efforts made the accomplish-* 
ment just referred to come to fruition. However, under Mrs. Stinchcomb’s 
direction and with the help of the four specialists comprising our Junior 
High Special Curriculum Supervisory staff, a unit on family life education for 
mentally retarded adolescents was completed about six years prior to tin pub-* 
lication of the Kindergarten through 12th grade guides for regular grades. At 
that time, it was reviewed and received noteworthy acclaim. Nevertheless, 
permission for its use was not granted until, this year and even now, permission 
is limited. The reasons for this situation will become apparent as we discuss 
other aspects of the total problem. The concern is great because of the 
delay. It is important to help those .eighth and ninth grades who. may leave 
school before they receive any help with the problems they face in their 
sexual adjustment. In the words of Hutt and Gibby (1958) the seriousness of 
the situation really comes alive: "If the, period of puberty is described as a 

period of 1 storm -and stress’ for the child of average intelligence. • .Then it 
could well be termed a typhoon of cataclysmic .proportions for the retarded 
child, particularly the one who lacks* guidance (p. 185)." 



Factors Affecting the Need for Sex Eduation 

The whole situation has become crucial for the majority of our youth 
today, retarded and nonretarded alike. Society has condoned the, erotic conno- 
tations of every conceivable commodity on the market. Sexual situations, once 
considered immoral, flood, T.V., movie screens, and the live drama of the 
theater. The law has trouble controlling the output of pornographic pictures 
and books which circulate throughout ( our schools. The accounts of broken, homes 
among public figures have af fectedthe importance once attached to the disastrous 
effects of broken homes upon. our youth. The educational lag in sex education 
has failed to bridge the gap for youth as society has outgrown the restrictions 
of the Puritan Age. and moved into permissiveness of the "Age of Liberation," 
which is characterized by the prevalence of increased premarital pregnancies, 
homosexuality, and rising statistics in cases of venereal disease and drug 
usage and addiction. 

It is thought that some of these current behavior patterns, once 
attributable in large measure to children of the most disadvantaged classes 
in our society, have Invaded middle and tipper class society to a great extent. 

Marked changes in the behavioral patterns of youth have forged . the 
first link in the chain of circumstances' which have, made sex education of 
vital concern to all educators • These changes have been instrumental in 
altering our entire concept of sex education. In the not, too distant past, 
sex education was quite uncomplicated; it merely meant explaining menstruation 
and human reproduction. Consider these quotes which now conceptualize sex 
education: 

1. It is sexuality, not sex, that is crucial. Human sexuality is what is^ 
important. • .Sexual, identity is an important part of the self-image and 
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affects every aspect of life. For example, sexuality involves the name 
we are given at birth, the toys we play with as a child, the clothes we 
wear, the friends we have, the courses we take in school, the careers we 
choose, the things we like to do, the way we see our roles and responsir 
bilities in our homes, and last but not least, the ways we. • .cope with our 
sexual needs and urges as responsible and committed human beings. •• 
sexuality refers to human relationships and interrelationships between the 
sexes. It involves an examination of men's roles and women's roles in 
society and how they relate and react to supplement each other; the respon- 
sibilities of each toward the other throughout life; and the development of 
sexual power as a creative and recreative force (Schiller, 1968, pp. 17- 
19). 

2. The main purpose of sex .education is to help young people understand what 
masculinity is to boys* and men, femininity is to girls and women. • . If 
properly taught, it does not dwell so much on the facts of reproduction as 
it does upon the development of informed and rational attitudes toward 
sexuality (Hindricks and Kaplan, 1967, p. 67). 



Sexuality , attitudes, responsibil i ty , and m orality are the terms 
emerging from these ^definitions which challenge the special educator to a far 
greater degree than others. They represent the abstractions which mental 
retardates have limited ability to - internalize. Can we hope to develop in 
these children the understanding that restraint in yielding to immediate sexual 
impulse will bring future rewards, and, conversely, that lack of restraint 
brings unhappiness and places undue burdens upon the family and society at 
large 0 ’ Can we teach them to react responsibly to sex impulses? In addition, 
we face the inescapable fact that the majority of our children come from the 
most disadvantaged classes, of society with mores and customs in some cases 
widely divergent from those which idle class schools strive to impose. This 
makes the task of the school even more difficult, for, over and .above the 
general characteristics of the lower classes of society, are specific differences 
in sexual behavior typical of the various family structures represented within 
these classes. Since culture Impinges upon its offspring at birth, it appears 
necessary that we have more intimate information about the practices and pro- 
cesses of child care and socialization, the patterns of premarital sex, and 
types of family disorganization in migrant, immigrant, mountaineer, white, 
and nonwhite family units. Surely, this information is of great import as we 
explore approaches, methods of instruction, and achievable goals. 

Thus far, the following problems have been implied: ' 

1. The paucity of appropriate information regarding sex education for the 
mentally retarded 

2. The need to internalize a broader concept of sex education as a basis for 
curriculum design 

3. The climate of sexual permissiveness that has affected our youth to an 
extent that will challenge the best efforts of educators 

4. The need for more knowledge of family mores and customs to determine our 
approach to the problem of sex education in terms of meeting individual 
needs. 
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Sex Education Problems 



Finally , let us examine some information about sex education problems for 
the nonretarded which may be applicable to this discussion* It is generally 
agreed upon that securing the involvement of parents in such a , program is a 
problem of prime importance and their active participation should continue for 
the duration of the program* Their activities would include discussion and 
study groups, previewing books and audiovisual aids, investigating community 
resources, etc* 

Of equal importance is the teacher* The most definitive standards for 
the identification of the right person into whose hands the sex education 
program may be placed have been described by Hiss Doris E* Terry (1968): 

The teacher must have a broad-based knowledge of sex mores 
including the historical and linguistic perspectives which 
have had so much influence on our society* 

The teacher must be comfortable with his or her own sexual- 
ity. 

The teacher must know and understand the psychosexual 
pattern of human beings and the significant influence this 
has on the development of a healthy sexuality* 

The teacher must be comfortable with the language of sex 
and be able to use it purposefully* 

The teacher should be aware of changing times and alert to 
signif leant changes in attitudes about sex (p* 4). 

Out of 250 teacher training institutions, only 21 offer courses to pre- 
pare teachers to teach sex education and of the remaining 229, only" six have 
plans to offer courses in the future* It thus becomes evident that teacher 
training adds another problem in the implementation of programs in sex educa- 
tion* 



Fortunately, the subject matter content of a program in sex education 
does not present a major problem* Many ^guidelines are available, and there 
are similar elements in each* A typical Kindergarten through, 12th grade pro- 
gram may be: 

1* Kindergarten — teaching children how they grow 

2* Primary grades — learning and using correct names for the sex organs; 

learning about reproduction; the need to love and care for babies; learning 
how to help, at home 

3* Grades four through six— teaching children about body changes during 
puberty and adolescence, including^ menstruat ion and masturbation 

4. Junior and Senior High — learning how to deal with family relationship; 

getting A deeper understanding of the reproductive, system and the importance 
of prenatal care;, court ship, and engagement as preparation for marriage; 
homosexuality and other generally unaccepted sex practices. 

Of course, in planning good programs in sex education,, the wide 
difference in individual rates of growth, maturity, and comprehension levels 
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must be provided' for. This means provisions for review and reinforcement of 
previously introduced information before presenting the materials prescribed 
for a given grade or level designation. 

Finally, the administration of programs is a controversial issue. Some 
advocate that the subject be taught peripherally as a part of social studies, 
science, etc. Dr. Mary, Calderone, whose comprehensive study of this entire 
area is well known, believes that sex .education should be taught as a separate 
entity handled by the most qualified persons who can be secured. 



In conclusion, may I share with you the th inkin g of Patricia Schiller 

(1968): 



Children in special education classes and schools should be 
involved (in sex education programs) as well as those in 
regular classes. A principal pointed out this need recently 
when he reported the pregnancy of a 14-year old special educa- 
tion student who is confined to a wfc^el chair. She had never 
received sex education at home or at. school (p. 19). 

Obviously, the need is critical, and urgent. How rapidly can we move to 
meet its demand? 
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ABSTRACT 

HELPING PARENTS THROUGH INDIVIDUAL CONFERENCES AND WRITTEN REPORTS 

by 

Sister M. Evodia 



Because the very fact of retardation creates a crisis in a family, the 
teacher of mentally retarded children finds herself being required to deal not 
only with the ordinary questions pertaining to progress and behavior, but also 
with problems concerning parental adjustment to, and acceptance of, the 
handicap. 
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zso 



Parental reaction to retardation appears to fall into three chief 
categories: (a) the parents admit the retardation and accept the child, (b) 

they seek a scapegoat upon whom to lay the blame, or (c) they deny the retarda- 
tion* The special class teacher then must have, in addition to her professional 
readiness to teach the retarded, a sincere appreciation of the problems engen- 
dered by the presence of a retarded child in a family and, although she is not 
expected to take oh the role of a counselor, she must develop a willingness to 
be consulted when a problem centers around the child* She is the parents' 
most active partner in the development of the child* 
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RESEARCH 



AN INPUT OUTPUT APPROACH TO PSYCHODIAGNOSIS OF CHILDREN 

by 

Luciano L'Abate 



Existing traditional psychodiagnostic models suffer from at least seven 
distinct shortcomings: 

1* Lack of explicit formulation 

2* Fragmentary' and arbitrary modes of thought in which no one approach is 
sufficient to handle all aspects of psychodiagnosis 

3. Borrowing from a variety of theories either on ad hoc - or a post facto 
basis 

4* Insufficiency in linking practice to theory or allowing theory to govern 
practice (For instance, which model can tell us how to select tests, now 
to construct a battery, and how to interpret responses and results?) 

5. Separation and alientation from the science and profession of psychology, 
because this activity is low in prestige value and most psychologists 
have abandoned it for other seemingly more exciting activities (research, 
teaching, psychotherapy, behavior modification, etc*) 

6* Unsatisfactory, gross, and undifferentiated psychodiagnostic practices 

based on few and not always true instruments such as: Wechsler Intelligence 

Scale for Children (WISC), Draw-A-Person (DAP), Thematic Apperception Test 
(TAT), Bender-Gestalt, Rorschach, with little concern for the different, 
rather than lower, skills of deprived and minority group children 

7* The expressive aspects of functioning emphasized without attention 

being paid to what a child receives* He is judged only in terms of what he 
says or does* 

This final shortcoming is probably one of the most deleterious practices 
in the evaluation of exceptional children because it failsnto acknowledge a 
basic, important aspect of psychological functioning — reception* 

To obviate the latter, and possibly to correct some of the other short* 
comings, the model in Table 1 is presented* It is based on the following 
assumptions: Input is operationally defined as that aspect, of functioning in 

which the child omits or responds with a discreet, short (both spatially and 
temporally) response dichotomy (yes or no, black or white, true or false) or 
multiple choice (one out of 3, or 4 at the most)* Output, on the other head, 
is defined as a chain of interconnected responses, either verbel or motor, 
leading to a solution* Thus, the length and width of the response, both 
spatially and temporally, is longer and more complex* lik* a sentence, a 
thought, a ^stipulation of various objects as in the performance part of the 
IHSC (with the exception of Picture Completion, which by the present standards 
wouM qualify as a test of input)* Wt also assume for the present purposes 
that this model applies to children older than three years and that two major 
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input (eyes and ears) and two major output (hands and mouth) are involved, as 
shown in Table 1. 



Table 1 

The Input Output Approach in Psychodiagnosis of Children: 
Fundamental Assumptions and Basic Deductions 

The Model 



Receptive-Input 

Vision-Byes 

Audition-Ears 




Expr essive-Outp ^ 

Hands-Coordination 

Mouth-Language 



Expected Patterns 

A. Normality: Reception ^Expression (Inputs Output) 

B. Dysfunctions possible: Reception j* Expression 

1* VisionV Audition * Coordination ^ Language 

2. Vision <Audition * Language Coordination 

3. Vision * Audition ^Verbal f Coordination 

4. Vision f Audition ^Verbal * Coordination 

Intervening Variables 

A. Cerebral dysfunctions 

1. Lawful variability of indices 

2. Consistency of patterns 

B. Psychopathology 

1. Random variability of Indices 

2. Inconsistency of patterns 
(except for conflict areas) 

Once both assumptions are made, the three major derivations are as 
follows: (a) in most normal children, reception is always greater than or at 

least equal to expression; (b) if audition is greater then vision, speech is 
greater then manual manipulation; (c) by the same token, if vision is greater 
than audition, manual manipulation is greater than, speech. 

Once we have this model, what do we obtain! In the first place, we need 
to recognise that children with some degree of brain damage should show more 
consistent and less variable patterns than emotionally disturbed children, 
whose mainstay would be inconsistent variability of patterns and indices. In 
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the second place, in terms of sexual differences, it is possible that toward 
the early preschool years, boys may be higher on visual input and on motor 
output than girls, who, would be higher on auditory input and on verbal output 
than boy 8* In the third place, diagnobticaHy. socially deprived children may 
be higher on input than on output functions^ while, some types ,o£ brain damage, 
on the other hand, may affect input functions to a greater extent than output* 
Except for a greater variability of indices, emotionally disturbed children 
should not differ on input output functions from, normal children* This pre- 
diction, however, should be qualified for type and degree of psychopathology* 
Autistic children £ for instance, should show an input smaller than output, if 
their reactivity to the, environmental stimulation is restricted, rigid, and 
selective* Their preferred :mode of motor output, inferred by their unusual 
Interests in objects, should' be -superior to verbal output* Schizophrenic 
children, if testable, on the other hand, might show ah input higher than 
output because of their extreme overreactivity to environmental stimulation* 
Their relative output .would be mostly verbal rather than motor as shown in 
Table 2* 



Table 2 

Hypothetical Diagnostic Classification of Children 
According to ah Input Output Approach 

Tentative Summary 



Diagnostic 

Group 


Auditory 


Input 

Visual 


Output 

Verbal 


Manual 


Sex Differ- 
ences* 


Boys < Girls 


Boys >Girls 


Boys <Girls 


Boys>Girls 


Normals 


Average 


Average 


Average 


Average 


Superior 


Above 


Above 


Above 


Above 


Average 


Average 


Average 


Average 


Defectives 


Low 


Low 


Low 


Low 


Emotionally 

Disturbed 


Variable 


Variable 


Variable 


Variable 


Brain Damaged 


Low** 


Low 


Near Average 


Near Average 


Culturally 


Below 


Near 


Low to very 


Low to* Beiow 


Deprived 


Average 


Average 


Low 


Average 


Aggressive 


Average 


Average 


.Below* 

Average 


High to Above* 
Average 


Autistic 


Low 


High 


Very Low 


High Average 


Schizophrenic 


High 


Low 


High 


Low 



Variable 



^Depending also on age* 

**Depending on type of. brain damage* 
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Mental deficiency would be described In terms of near equality and sta- 
bility in receptive expressive functions* It would be differentiated from 
mental deficiency with brain damage in terms of smaller variability and speci- 
ficity of functions and higher input. Aggressive children would show a 
superiority of output over input functions, especially in the motor area. In 
contrast to brain 1 damaged children, their input functions should approach nor- 
mality while the relationship between auditory input and verbal output would 
go in the opposite direction, auditory input near average, verbal output lowers 
visual input average, motor output above average, or higher than any other 
function. 

From the viewpoint of test selection, this model allows first of all a 
classification of tests according to their position on the four major combina- 
tions of input* output functions; and both input channels. For' Instance, the 
Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test (PPVT) is based on both input channels but the 
output can be either verbal or manual (by pointing) • Certainly this, test, is 
more weighted on input than, let's say, the WISC. The DAP uses auditory input 
(the instructions) and hand output. The TAT and* Rorschach receive both auditory 
instructions but mostly visual information and would be classified as tests of 
verbal output. The Bender-Gestalt and similar figure reproduction tests would 
be tests of motor output. The Columbia Mental Maturity Test .(CMMT) Instead 
would be a test of visual input, just like' the Raven Progressive Matrices. An 
example of this classification is shown in Table 3. 



ITPA: Auditory Decoding Right Left. Discriminations WISC: Verbal Scale 

Auditory Discrimination, 



Table 3 



Tentative Classification or Selected Children's Tests 
According to k ah Input Output Approach 



Major Input Channels 



Major Output Channels 



Eyes 



Hands 



Mouth 



Columbia Mental Maturity 
Test (CMMT) 



Wide Range. Achievement 
Test (WRAT): Spelling 

and: Arithmetic 



WRAT: Reading 



Rorschach 



Organic, Integrity Test 
(OIT) 



ITPA: Motor Encoding 



Thematic Pictures 



(TAT, Michigan, CAT, 
Symonds) 



Perceptual Maturity 
Scale (PMS) 



Missouri Children's 
Picture Series (MCPS) 



Gray Oral Paragraphs 



Illinois Test of Psycho- 
linguistic Abilities 
(ITPA) - Visual 
Decoding 



Retention and reproduc- 
tion tests* 



Color Pyramid Test (CPT) 



Raven's Progressive 
Matrices 



Ears 



Hands 



Mouth 



tests 
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